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A GENERAL METHODOLOGY FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
AESTHETIC APPRECIATION * 


ETIENNE SOURIAU 


Scissors are always scissors. But the tailor, the embroiderer, the gardener, 
and the surgeon must have different kinds. There is no scientific method good 
in itself. A good scientific method is one well adapted to the kind of facts to be 
studied. The experimental and quantitative procedures perfected by contempo- 
rary psychology and’ sociology may be ever so valuable, efficacious, and indis- 
pensable, but the worth of the results obtained with them depends upon the 
nicety of their application to the study of behavior or aptitude, to personality 
patterns, or to the structures of emotion or opinion. It may be said that certain 
supposedly scientific investigations of the aesthetic fact give at times somewhat, 
the impression of a surgeon trying to operate on the heart with a gardener’s 
clippers. 

The utility of quantitative experimental method (assumed to be familiar to 
the reader) is not in question here; neither is the speculative possibility of apply- 
ing it fruitfully to aesthetic research. The sole object of this paper is to inquire 
how such a method can actually arrive at the aesthetic fact; apply to it and seize 
it, not obliquely or loosely, but squarely. To study the co-adaptation of the 
method and the fact naturally provides also a fine opportunity for a better view 
of the fact. 

Thouch some of the points we are going to bring out are well known, it will 
be necessary to recall them to make our inquiry clear and well grounded. Other 
points are known or discerned by some scholars and unfortunately not appre 
ciated by many others. We have not always thought it useful to cite specific 
examples of this fault. It will suffice if the reader will judge for himself to what 
extent any study he comes across meets the requirements of a sound method 


What is aesthetic appreciation? It is the evaluation of an object of perception 
according to what is inherently involved in the exercise of perception.! Such a 


* Translated by Van Meter Ames, professor of philosophy, University of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

1 This definition will be slightly modified later (Sec. III, 2). There it will be added that 
perception can be actual or potential. But the definition given here should serve as basis 
and point of departure. The later correction bears only upon certain exceptional circum 
stances 
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definition does not aim to give a theory of aesthetic value (although closely re- 
lated to such a theory). The aim is rather to restrict in a preliminary way, with 
adequate precision, the facts to be studied. 

Our definition will do for distinguishing aesthetic from other forms of appre- 
ciation; from the logical, the utilitarian, the economic, the moral, etc. In these 
kinds of appreciation, perception comes in to furnish indirect signs of qualities 
not present as the object is perceived. If, in looking at a wheat field, I infer, 
from the color of the spikes, from the general aspect of the mass of vegetation, 
the way the stalks undulate in the wind, and so on, that this field will yield a 
big harvest of good grain, the impression of value which I have is not aesthetic. 
But if the impression of value is directly bound up with the sense quality of 
coloration, from the perspective of an observer at a certain spot, with the rhythm 
of the undulating movement caused by the wind, and with the composition of 
the spectacle as a whole, then we do have a case of aesthetic appreciation. 

This preliminary delimitation presents three difficulties. The criterion pro- 
vided by it: (1) does not always permit easy segregation of the facts; (2) seems 
to eliminate from aesthetic appreciation what are somewhat exceptional yet 
important facts, where this appreciation is focused upon the data of imagination 
rather than of perception; (3) appears, on the contrary, to embrace in aesthetic 
appreciation certain experiences (such as that of relishing food) which are not 
usually considered to be aesthetic. 

We shall show that these difficulties (taken up in the third part of this paper) 
do not really count against the preliminary definition we are using. But any 
misunderstanding on the reader’s part must be avoided here: we are faced not 
with objections to a theory but with practical difficulties in the use of a method. 
These difficulties urise from the complexities of the actual facts to be observed. 
That is why examination of them will give us some important rules of procedure 
with regard to using the basic criterion. 


(1) We have said that aesthetic appreciation is closely linked with the actual 
exercise of perception; whereas the other kinds of appreciation envisage facts 
which perception serves to establish more remotely. But often such facts are 
involved in a complex psychic activity. 

On a lovely summer day the owner of a field is pleased to contemplate his ripe 
wheat. He may have impressions of wealth, splendor, fertility, and success in 
his work as a farmer. Mixed together are the immediate data, admiration of the 
field as it actually spreads before his eyes, memories of the pasi, troubles and 
worries finally surmounted happily, previews of the futur. anticipation of full 
bins, a swollen billfold, and so on. To discern the place of aesthetic appreciation 
in such a complex state of mind is not easy. And moreover, has one the right to 
make an analytic cleavage in an organic whole of this kind? Would that not be 
a very abstract approach? The only sound method is to say that there is aesthetic 
appreciation if, in the complex fact, there is a very clear predominance of factors 
whose presence alone would indubitably constitute such appreciation. 

It should not be thought that this complexity or lack of purity is owing to the 
fact that the subject (the owner of the field) is not an aesthete, or that the object 
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(the field) is not functionally intended for aesthetic appreciation. Similar obser- 
vations could be made even about an artist appreciating a work of art. The 
sculptor considers with ecstasy and pride the statue he has just finished. Con- 
fused ideas of glory, triumph in the coming exposition, the envy and dismay of 
his rivals, the praise of influential critics, purchase by a rich Maecenas, may 
blend with his admiring contemplation. Or the sculptor may sadly say to him- 
self: “My work is magnificent but the public and the critics are really incapable 
of understanding it, and no one will buy my statue.” One can even imagine that, 
enraged by such thoughts, he might destroy his work. Berlioz has related?’ that, 
a certain musical idea having come to him, he was going to his table to write it 
down, when he reflected: “If I write out this part I feel that I’ll let myself go on 
to compose the rest... . I’ll have it copied and shall thereby contract a debt of 
1000 or 1200 franes. ...”’ The result was that he threw down his pen and gave 
up his idea for the time being. In the case of the sculptor destroying his master- 
piece in a fit of rage, or of the composer dropping a fertile idea, one who took 
account only of the behavior as a whole would see here only depreciation of the 
work, going as far as rejection, destruction. But it is easy to see that the dominant 
motives in this depreciation do not at all constitute an aesthetic evaluation. 

Three important principles may be drawn from these considerations. (a) Aes- 
thetic appreciation is rarely pure. (b) Practically and scientifically, aesthetic 
appreciation must be called an evaluation whose main factors are those in the 
definition given above. (c) An evaluation in which the dominant factors do not 
belong to the immediate exercise of perception is not to be called aesthetic ap- 
preciation, regardless of the object of this appreciation, and even if it is a work 
of art. This last point is methodologically very important; for the omission of it, 
which is not infrequent, destroys the scientific worth of some inquiries which 
appear to be well done. 

To confront a subject with an object which one supposes to be functionally 
destined for aesthetic appreciation (particularly a work of art or reproduction of 
one), and then to elicit a definitely laudatory or pejorative evaluation of the 
object (or a preferential classification among analogous objects), does not suffice 
to establish that the evaluation can be considered aesthetic appreciation. An 
important special case of the mistake which can be made here is involved in ap- 
preciation of representational art, where laudatory or pejorative evaluation takes 
into consideration only what is represented (the “literary” subject of the pic- 
ture). In appreciations of this kind the dominant motives are usually unaesthetic: 
approbation or blame pertains to interests which may be social, moral, political, 
ete. 

When children, or persons who lack both native taste and an aesthetic back- 
ground, are used as the subjects of experiment, one can be sure that most of them, 
in being given works of art to classify preferentially, will be guided in their 
appreciation for the most part by the plus or minus degree of affective, intellec- 
tual, or practical interest in the whole set of ideas evoked by the subject matter. 
Thus the kind of appreciation shown is not aesthetic.’ It must be noted that 


*H. Berlioz, Mémoires, II (1898), 349. 
* Caution! I say that for most uncultivated spectators the appreciation of subject mat 
ter does not mean aesthetic appreciation. But it is otherwise with subjects who are culti- 
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even among persons relatively knowing about art it often happens that, in the 
complex business of appreciating a work, non-aesthetic motives of appreciation 
outweigh those which are properly aesthetic, such as interest in the color, in the 
arabesque of the lines, and in the artistically satisfying presentation of the 
chosen idea. 

Here another very important observation must be made. When a person has 
not reacted (or has reacted non-aesthetically) to a stimulus endowed with aes- 
thetic qualities (say a reproduction of an artwork), one should refrain from con- 
cluding that the person is incapable of aesthetic appreciation. It is essential to 
find out in what circumstances (in the presence of what kinds of stimulus) the 
person is capable of such appreciation. This is especially the case in studying 
the aesthetic sensibility of the child. Many children show no genuine aesthetic 
appreciation in the presence of artworks. But the same children of whom this is 
true will manifest vigorous, definite, and even quite pure aesthetic responses to 
other sorts of stimuli: a dewdrop iridescent in the sun, a cheap jewel, an agate 
marble; and generally to the little things likely to figure in a child’s treasure. 

So we arrive at the rule: valid aesthetic appreciation cannot be determined 
without finding out (1) the sort of stimuli in the presence of which the subject 
comes up with distinctly aesthetic appreciation; (2) to what degree the stimulus 
offered to him experimentally arouses in him phenomena analogous to those 
observed in his spontaneous aesthetic appreciations.‘ 

Sometimes it takes a long and difficult examination to disclose the ways in 
which the subject is actually captured by dilectio aesthetica (understanding by 


this not only the capacity to be astonished, but also the general desire or need 


vated and able to feel the correlation of subject matter with its artistic treatment. For the 
artist the choice of subject matter is always with reference to the artistic treatment which 
he thinks it will permit. That is why a statistical study of the themes or incidents treated 
by artists of the first rank is very suggestive and significant. On the other hand, it will 
not do to interpret such a statistical study as shedding any light on the taste of the public. 
To show that the frequency of a theme (the swing, a couple walking, an outing in the coun 

try) is indicative of the public’s taste it would be necessary to take account also of all the 
second- and third-rate works of art where the theme is used; and of all the reproductions 
of these (prints, the decoration of common objects, etc.). Thus it is the frequency of the 
theme at different levels of artistic production which alone is significant. When it comes to 
retrospective investigations the difficulty of statistics is practically insurmountable. The 
documentation obtainable from museums cannot cover more than the least part of the 
total use of a theme, and will tend to emphasize the most artistic treatment of it, which 
has the weakest popular appeal. A theme may even be excluded from the high places of 
art precisely because of its superabundance in the lower regions. 

* | have before me the results of a very careful study of 1,000 children, one of the con- 
clusions of which is that ‘‘the aesthetic emotion proper is in the child a product of educa- 
tion.’”’ Such a conclusion, [ am sorry to say, is absolutely illegitimate, since the study took 
account solely of aesthetic appreciation of works of art in the field of painting. The in- 
vestigators were satisfied before they began that a response could not be considered aes- 
thetic unless the object was a work of art, and so classified by the cultivated adult. Perhaps 
their conclusions would be valid in this form: ‘‘A child’s aesthetic feeling for a reproduction 
of « picture is a result of education.’’ But as long as there has been no corresponding study 
of the ways in which dilectio aesthetica comes over the same children in the presence of 
other kinds of objects, any research of this sort must be regarded as having ill defined its 
objective. 
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to admire). But such research can be greatly facilitated by knowledge of the 
various current categories of capture by dilectio aesthetica; for they are not very 
numerous and usually have a close relation with age, sex, character, and degree 
of culture. The most important occasions of aesthetic seizure may be noted as 
follows: 


I. Landscapes and natural views, of country, sea, mountains, ete. It is very 


important to find out whether the aesthetic appreciation envisages a vast en- 
semble or a detail. 

Il. Artificial landscapes: urban scenes, parks and gardens, etc. Here the same 
question must be raised, as to preference for vast ensembles or for restricted 
scopes. 

111. Human beings: of what sex and age; face, body, attitudes, gestures, way 
of dressing, social condition. 

IV. Animals. Note the different categories: small mammals, birds, butterflies, 
etc. Aesthetic appreciation of animals which are not giorified by conventional 
appreciation is a very interesting indication. 

V. Plant life. In particular, are flowers appreciated or not? 

VI. Small natural objects: colored pebbles, fossils, bits of wood, fruits of un 
usual or regular shapes, ete. 

VII. Light effects; color effects; meteorological effects; sights of early morning, 
broad day, twilight, night, and the changing seasons. 

VILL. Artificial objects on the order of knick-knacks. 

IX. Artificial objects adapted to precise technical uses: tools and machines, 
conveyances, household accessories, gear, articles of clothing, fabrics; school 
supplies, sporting goods. 

X. Art objects belonging to classical or universally recognized arts: music, 
painting, drawing, book illustrating, monuments, films, photographs. Represen 
tational and non-representational arts should be classified separately. One should 
not fail to explore the different artistic levels (works of masters or even illustra- 
tions in popular magazines, song hits of the moment, etc.), and should note 
whether the seizure of dilectio belongs exclusively to one of these levels.° 

XI. Artworks belonging to the minor or nameless arts: oral story-telling, 
accidental sonorities, humming, impromptu drawing, marginalia, informal sculp- 
ture and modeling. 

XII. Objects made by the subject himself are very important, since children’s 
preferences show here. 

5 One should not jump to the conclusion that the subject who regularly prefers the 
lowest level is lacking in sensitivity or even in taste (and should not forget that sometimes 
works on a low artistic level have certain very real aesthetic qualities). From the scientific 
point of view, the point here is to explore and learn the structure of the subject's aesthetic 
susceptibilities. It is quite another question to find out whether this structure is good or 
bad. And sometimes there is more genuine aesthetic capacity, hence more resources for 
cultivating it, in a subject with vulgar but keen artistic tastes than in a subject whose 
education has artificially put him in a position to judge the artistic level of works (for 
example, by knowing the artist’s name or the kind of following he has), so that the judg 
ment does not mean a genuine aesthetic appreciation of the work. Finally, it should not 


be forgotten that many subjects have never had the occasion to be in touch with works 
of a high artistic level. 
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The ‘aesthetic profile” given by the subject’s reactions in the way of aesthetic 
appreciation in each of these different categories of stimuli is all the more im- 
portant because in genetic psychology one can follow at different ages the regular 
shifting of the maximum seizure of dilectio aesthetica.* These aesthetic profiles 
also have quite remarkable social aspects. Thus, in the working class, dilectio 
often reaches its maximum in category LX. 

Let us avoid another mistake here. It should be understood that there is no 
point to asking whether the subject “finds mountains more beautiful than the 
ocean,” or “prefers flowers to butterflies,’ etc. The point is to find out what 
kind of sight or object frequently or occasionally gives the subject a more or less 
intense emotion or sense of admiration belonging unquestionably to the order of 
aesthetic appreciation. If a questionnaire is used (and it is often the only prac- 
tical method), great precaution must be taken to make sure that the subject is 
relying upon clear recall of particular personal impressions, experienced con- 
cretely and belonging to perception; not indulging in more or Jess general mental 
imagery suggested by the terms of the questionnaire. Every investigator knows 
how necessary such precaution is in general. But in aesthetic inquiries it is funda- 
mental. It is, of course, not just a matter of keeping the questionnaire from sug- 
gesting the reply. In the realm of dilectio aesthetica the effect of the direct per- 
ceptual stimulus must be distinguished from the influence of the stimulus which 
is imaginatively evoked, for example, by words. I know of.a piece of research 
published some years ago in a scientific journal, on aesthetic preferences with 
regard to color (the main ideas being Freudian). The author, using the question- 
naire method, seems not to have realized that his procedure was getting hold 
only of associations of ideas called out by the terms indicating colors; and never 
for a moment considered whether the subjects had ever had the feelings they 
described, in the actual presence of a color sample or colored object.” 

(2) This brings us to the difficulty concerning the intervention of imagination. 
It is well known that entering into aesthetic contemplation are many facts in- 
volving imagination. In certain subjects contemplation engenders a day dream 
more or less conditioned by the stimulus. Before a landscape such persons’ 
implicit appreciation could be made explicit by saying something like this: “I’d 
like to take a walk in that setting.”’ Then the subject slips into a sort of waking 


* The shifting of the seizure is likely to be accompanied by diminution of intensity. 
Will a highly cultivated adult, before works of the first order, experience wonder and 
aesthetic emotion as intense as a child will before a drop of water iridescent in the sun? 
The capacity for wonder dwindles steadily with the changing occasions of seizure. 

7 For example, a subject replied: “I like green because it is the color of deep water, of 
calm, of peace, etc.’’ These are simply associations calléd out by the generic word ‘“‘green.”’ 
It is impossible to tell whether the subject ever got the feelings he describes directly from 
a green fabric (and what shade of green?), or from green paper, or from the green in a 
picture. In the same vein there is a very odd page by a contemporary philosopher and 
literary man, on sulphur-yellow as the color of anguish, evoking hell, ete. And in this 
passage it is obviously “sulphur” which is the operative word. One wonders whether the 
author has had such impressions before, say, a flower of the Linaria vulgaris, or perhaps 
before the yellow curtain of a certain painting by Vermeer of Delft, only because he was 
thinking of the word “‘sulphur”’ while he-was looking, so that it was this word and not 
the chromatic sensation which thus excited his imagination. 
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dream guided by the picture. In such a case appreciation can still be aesthetic 
as long as it is clearly controlled by the formal arrangements of the picture, in 
what is primarily given in colors and lines; or in what is secondarily given in the 
way of representation. Appreciation ceases to be aesthetic when the picture is 
nothing more than a pretext for reverie, and when it is the reverie itself which is 
appreciated. This is likely to be the way children look at illustrations in a book 
But here we are dealing with complex phenomena where scientific interpretation 
becomes quite delicate. 

May not the point be reached where the stimulus is entirely imaginative? 
This does happen in dreams, where actually aesthetic appreciation is often very 
pure and intense. It happens especially with persons skilled in art, notably in 
two definite technical situations. The first occurs in the course of original work 
at the point where the artist is content to imagine or create mentally, and may 
be filled with admiration or aesthetically shocked by the idea which comes 
to him in imagination ahead of any material embodiment. Then there is the 
situation of the experienced and technically qualified artist confronted with a 
blueprint, a scenario, or other notation indicating what the finished work or 
performance would be. A musician reading a score has impressions, feelings, ap- 
preciations analogous to what he would have in hearing the piece actually 
played. 

Such facts present no difficulty in themselves. A mental image means a group- 
ing of psychic processes much resembling perception in form. If this resemblance 
is not marked or even lacking we are dealing with abstract ideas. In all the cases 
we have just considered, the analogy between an image and a perception is very 
strong. This is so in dreams to the degree of veritable hallucination. Likewise in 
reading a musical score the imaginative presence is equivalent to all that is given 
in actual perception: the pitch of the notes, their timbre, etc. Both in reaching 
for the idea of a fresh work and in reading the score of a finished one, aesthetic 
appreciation is focused upon perceptual qualities as they are present to imagina- 
tion. So we need to modify our preliminary definition a bit by adding that aes- 
thetic appreciation consists in evaluating the object of a perception, whether a 
direct perception or one represented imaginatively, according to what is intrinsi- 
cally given in the actual or virtual exercise of perception. 

In all other cases, instead of filling out the perception of the stimulus or serv- 
ing in its place, imagination becomes excessive and must be regarded as disturb- 
ing aesthetic appreciation, even vitiating it. In a familiar example the stimulus 
is a work created by the subject himself (No. XII in our table above). Everyone 
knows that a youngster appreciating his first poetic efforts, or a “Sunday painter’ 
evaluating the picture he has just finished, will be prone to strange errors and 
to grossly overestimating his work. We have here what we must call veritable 
illusions of aesthetic appreciation. The cause is not be to sought among the effects 
of self-esteem. Something else is involved here. The budding artist has had keen 
feelings in the course of creative labor; his imagination has been very active. He 
had wanted to achieve, or believed he had achieved, artistic effects capable of 
expressing or suggesting to others the emotions or mental images which had 
besieged him, and he deceived himself. His pen or brush failed to salvage from 
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subjectivity much of all that he thought he had in mind. Yet all of it, with its 
recent effervescence, comes back into his perception of the work, to over-deter- 
mine it subjectively, when he looks at it immediately after finishing it. That is 
why many a painter makes it a rule to turn a fresh canvas toward the wall of 
his studio, and many a writer puts the freshly written page in a drawer; not to 
go back to it for self-criticism and revision until the original effervescence has 
completely died down and no longer threatens to interfere with perception of 
what is really there. 

A similar case, not applying to the creative artist, occurs when a work or 
object is perceived in circumstances unusually charged with emotion which re- 
mains associated with it. Such is the piece of music which one can never again 
hear calmly, since it recalls one of life’s high moments. Aesthetic appreciation 
cannot afterwards focus on the art object itself when held by the whole imagina- 
tive and emotional complex which the object brings back, and by which it is in 
turn over-affected. 

On the other hand, it is not necessary to banish from the realm of direct and 
authentic aesthetic appreciation every instance of this sort. Certain emotional 
experiences stamp 4 person’s sesthetic sensibility with a lasting effect. Thus a 
painter, a musician, or lover of the arts will always be on the lookout (perhaps 
unconsciously) for works or themes which can stir an old emotion. It may be, 
as with Wordsworth, Baudelaire, and Rilke, something wonderful from child- 
hood. Then it is not a case of the strong influence of memory, but of a profound 
modification of the structure of aesthetic sensibility itself. The rule here is to 


eliminate as unaesthetic or suspect, or as not bearing directly upon the object 
serving as stimulus, any appreciation into which there accidentally enters an 
affective or imaginative over-influence of subjective or biographical origin-— unless 
the intensity or later frequent repetition of former experiences has brought about 
a structural modification of the aesthetic sensibility. 


It is naturally a difficult question, still awaiting scientific resolution, to know 
how much weight to assign to each of the three kinds of appreciation we have 
considered: (1) direct aesthetic appreciation of the stimulus; (2) appreciation 
conditioned by strong affective influence of the imagination or memory, going 
back to an unaesthetic or accidental origin; (3) appreciation conditioned by in- 
fluences originally unaesthetic but having brought about a structural modifica- 
tion of the sensibility. It would be very advantageous to set up systematic quan- 
titative research on this threefold question. In any event it is imperative in 
statistical studies of aesthetic appreciation, as in any quantitative investigation, 
to work only with homogeneous classes of data; and of course to classify care- 
fully the facts of appreciation to be studied, under the above three categories. 

(3) The last order of difficulties, hence of methodical precautions to be taken 
in gathering data, raises the following question: Can every kind of perception, 
regardless of what senses are involved, provide an occasion for aesthetic appre- 
ciation? or is this true only of auditory and visual perceptions? We have here an 
old and well known problem, namely, whether sensations of taste, smell, etc., 
can give rise to aesthetic appreciation. But this problem has certainly been 
resolved now. The great majority of contemporary aestheticians, almost all of 
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them, have got over denying that there can be aesthetic appreciation of an article 
of food, a perfume, etc.’ The only remaining moot question in this connection is 
whether genuine arts can utilize perceptions resting upon the senses sometimes 
called lower; and this question is not our concern here. 

Having established that the distinction between aesthetic and unaesthetic 
cannot be reduced to asking which senses provide aesthetic experience, we are 
in a position to face squarely the problem of separating aesthetic appreciation 
from sensuous pleasure. A glutton—or a hungry man—who eats some food or 
other with intense pleasure, a woman who voluptuously breathes the perfume 
of a flower, is not going in for any aesthetic appreciation. It is precisely this 
predominance of the question whether perception is pleasant or unpleasant, 
agreeable or disagreeable, which excludes the aesthetic attitude. Poles apart from 
the glutton is the epicure who appreciates the perfection of a dish of quail a la 
Talleyrand (taking into account the visual effect), or who sips a Meursault wine, 
trying to decide whether the flinty flavor is a foretaste or an aftertaste. Such a 
one does not at all abandom himself to his pleasure, or take sensuous appeal as 
the measure of his appreciation. 

Even more clearly, a contemporary music lover who listens with delight to a 
work by Webern or Boulez does not rely in the least upon his auditory pleasure 
in order to appreciate it. If he did he would be quite miserable.and would ery 
out for Massenet. For no one can doubt that Massenet’s successions of chords 
of fourths and sixths are more agreeable to the ear than the “thicket of con 
fusion” which Messiaen calls the Boulez units of rhythm. And yet the music of 
Boulez has its devotees. So we must carefully distinguish the enthusiasm aroused 
by the perception of certain combinations of data from the sensuous pleasure 
provided by more or less analogous data.’ Aesthetic appreciation is linked to the 
former and not to the latter. 


Aesthetic emotion in its most intense and pure forms is the state of perceiving 


with intoxication what is presented, whether it be a symphony, a landscape, or 


whatever. Actually the aesthetic object has no other use than to be offered to 
this avid and intoxicating perception, whose symptoms strangely resemble ethyl 
intoxication in its first stages.'° Simple perception, apart from taking anything 
or doing anything, can have this effect. But this ebrietas animi percipientis, 
characteristic of aesthetic emotion in the grand manner, is extremely attenuated 
in the common or faint variety. There the symptoms of this sort of mental ex- 
citement are scarcely more than mild or even subtle modifications of the quieting 
down of psychic life. In the emotional scale, then, the “soul’s transport” gives 
way to calmer states. These are still intense under the form of amazement or 


* Compare, for example (to cite two authors of quite different and almost contrary 
orientation): J. Segond, Traité Esthétique, pp. 68-76, and Th. Munro, The Arts and their 
Interrelations, pp. 136-139. It should be noted, however, that M. Pradines (T'raité de Pay 
chologie Générale, vol. I1, pp. 210, ff.) still denies the aesthetic possibility of sensations of 
touch, taste, and odor, But his main reasons assume the impossibility of basing genuine 
artistic activities upon these sensations, which raises another problem 

* This distinction does not rest solely upon the distinetion between aesthetic emotion 
and pleasure, but also upon that between perception and sensation 

10 Cf., for example, P. Bjerre, Zur Psychologie des Rauches, A. Z. fir Ps. und ps. F., 1929 
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rapture, then thin out to admiration, to be followed by almost the weakest state 
(though still involving a very positive appreciation), just a kind of interest 
which is more or less captive. At the bottom of the positive scale nothing is left 
but esteem—and everyone knows that in the theater or in painting a succés 
d’estime is very close to no success, a “flop.” But these affective states whose 
gamut spreads over the degrees of aesthetic appreciation, from the highest to 
the lowest, are so independent and apart from the feeling of pleasure or an im- 
pression of charm, that they may happen to be downright painful, agonizing, a 
bit hard to take. Pleasure, even when dressed up with the name of aesthetic 
pleasure, has no connection with a sublime work which overwhelms us, which 
makes us shudder, or which moves us to the verge of tears. Whoever says he 
reads the Prometheus Bound “with delight,’’ or that he listens “with pleasure” 
to the Ninth Symphony, classes himself at once with the insensitive. What has 
pleasure to do with the bitter shivering interest aroused and ceaselessly renewed 
by Ravel’s Concerto for the Left Hand? or with the shock and almost haggard 
staring caused by Picasso’s “Girls on the Sea Shore’’? This cannot be blamed on 
modernism, for we have only to think of Mozart’s Galimatias musicum and Lo- 
renzo Lotto’s “Annunciation.” Finally, if we say of the romance Cherry Blossom 
Time (music by A. Renard), or of the picture “Soap Bubbles” (a painting by 
Ch. J. Chaplin), “It is pleasant enough,” it is clear that we use this expression 
both to recognize the reality of the pleasure and, from the aesthetic point of view, 
to darn it utterly. 

All of this seems too evident to be worth saying. Yet it is justified by an ac- 
count I have before me, as I write these lines, of experiments made by a con- 
temporary scientist, bringing together some very important new facts, veritable 
discoveries, about hearing and the production of vocal sounds. He has had his 
subjects classify musical compositions under two heads: ‘“‘pleasant or unpleasant” 
without bothering (at least in the account he gives of his research) to find out 
whether the judgment was about the sensuous pleasure of sonorous qualities or 
about the aesthetic worth of works. If we understand him correctly, he does not 
seem to see any difference. In case he was dealing with aesthetic appreciation, 
having chosen records for the purpose, why was he not anxious to ask whether 
such appreciation was concerned with the relative appeal of pieces written in 
the same musical style? or had to do with comparing the use of the regular tonal 
system with that of the twelve-tone scale? Why did he not ask whether attention 
was on the timbre of the oboe and the violin, compared with that of the piano, 
etc.? or upon the conformity of the pieces with the musical habits and culture of 
the subject? In the latter case it would be important to know whether the sub- 
ject praised or condemned aesthetically, or whether he just sensed as pleasant 
or unpleasant the mere fitting of a piece with his habits, or noticed more or less 
originality. 

This does not mean that experiments concerning the pleasure or displeasure 
afforded by the stimulus are without interest or importance. But the following 
rule must be observed. Every experiment focused on the agreeable or disagree- 
able impression of a work of art must carefully inquire whether this impression 
is owing to the bare sense data (colors, sonorities, etc.), or to the artistic use 
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made of the data in the work. And it must be asked further, whether the impres- 
sion is in accord with the aesthetic appreciation of the stimulus. Theoretically, 
there is no constant correlation between the pleasantness of the sense data and 
aesthetic appreciation. When there is such a correlation (whether of accord or 
the contrary), this fact involves the structure of the subject’s sensibility. As a 
general rule, the more cultivated a subject is aesthetically the more rarely will a 
favorable aesthetic appreciation go with pleasure in the sense data. Moreover, 
it is necessary to keep track of the duration and repetition of the presentation of 
the stimulus. Often a work which is aesthetically appreciated in a favorable 
manner contains sense data which at first sight are shocking, unheard of, or 
disagreeable. Such is the apple-green band on the tunic in the “Knight’s Vision” 
of Raphael; the juxtaposition of blue and mauve in certain paintings by Matisse ; 
the sequence of parallel fifths in Debussy. As the subject becomes familiar with 
such a work, however, the impression of something unacceptable weakens, and 
he ends up with his sensibility inverted, so that the anomaly which at first had 
been hard for him to take gives him a very special enjoyment. Thus the subject’s 
pleasant or unpleasant impression has aesthetic significance only in relation to a 
stimulus (or analogous stimuli) more or less familiar to him. 

It should also be common knowledge that when an oral statement is basic to 
inquiry about pleasure or displeasure, great attention must be given to the man- 
ner in which the question is put and to the way in which the reply is phrased. 
But that is a further point, to be taken up later. Here we shall observe only that 
often the simplest means of conducting the inquiry and of getting a sincere 
answer is to put the question in vague terms (for example, ‘‘Do you like that or 
not?’’). But the significance of statements thus elicited becomes very ambiguous. 
Is it possible to know whether the subject is thereby registering a genuine im- 
pression of pleasure, particularly a pleasure of sense, or a whole range of quite 
different facts? Among these the following are especially to be noted: (a) an 
aesthetic or even artistic appreciation of a technical character;" (b) a desire to 
prolong, to renew, or, on the contrary, to cut short the perception of the work, 
in order to make it part of the familiar things of life or thrust it from them ;!? 


1! Examples: “I don’t Jike that,’’ with the later comment brought out by questioning: 
“because the resolution of the appoggiatura to the consonant is very clumsy, and because 
there are parallel octaves which could easily have been avoided by inversion;’’ or, again: 
“‘hecause in the foreground the painter has juxtaposed three equal values, thinking thus to 
bring out the foreground, whereas this makes it recede.’’ 

2 First example (beginning with a recording of Japanese music): “I don’t like that,” 
with the comment, ‘‘It is certainly very interesting but it gets on my nerves unl earably.”’ 
Another example (using a Picasso): ‘I don’t say it isn’t very beautiful, but hell! I eouldn’t 
stand having that thing around all the time.’’ Another example is of questions put to a 
nine-year-old child: ‘‘Which of these six pictures do you like best?”’ The child is hesitant: 
“Perhaps this, or this’? (they are the ‘Bell Lilies in a Copper Vase’’ by Van Gogh and 
“The Queen of the Fairies’’ by Jessie Bayes’). A further test: ‘‘I’ll give you one of the 
six. Which do you want?” The child immediately or briskly indicates a third picture “Officer 
of the Imperial Guard Charging”’ by Géricault)! ‘“‘What will you do with it?”’ Reply: “I'll 
put it on the wall in my room.” Either the child did not dare to say it was really this one 
which he would prefer, fearing this choice would count against him (until his hesitation 
was overcome by the pleasure of owning the picture); or he thought (not without reason) 
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(c) an affection akin to love." This last classification has to do with very definite 
and often very intense emotional phenomena. One can actually fall in love with 
a work of art, above all in music, as Swann did with the “little phrase’ of Vin- 
teuil in Proust. It may be a melody, a piece for the piano, a recording of orchestral 
music. One is eager to hear it again, repeats it mentally with exquisite enjoyment, 
is haunted by it. And then little by little, as with so many other loves, one be- 
comes indifferent, one forgets. Can such experiences be reduced to a question of 
pleasure and displeasure? As long as they last, does not a person give himself to 
them with all his heart? 
IV 


We come now to questions about the expression of aesthetic appreciation 
proper. It can be of two sorts: tacit or put into words. 

1. This essential fact is to be noted first: Aesthetic appreciation, when spon- 
taneous, direct, and normal, is tacit. The factors which constitute it, and can 
serve as concomitant symptoms of it, not only do not belong to the order of 
language (interjections or exclamations are very rare and almost always are a 
matter of sociability), but above all it must not be forgotten that silence itself 
is one of the most striking signs of aesthetic emotion or attention, and is generally 
the result of aesthetic appreciation which is deep and sincere." 

As for the usual symptoms which are easy to observe (turning red or pale, 
having moist eyes, difficulty in breathing followed by sighing), without being 
extremely rare they occur only in extreme cases. They are more readily brought 
about by the theater arts, by poetry and music, than by painting, drawing, or 
architecture. Aesthetic appreciation of a canvas or a print (even if it brings very 
strong value-responses into play) is scarcely revealed except by the relatively 
important behavior of lingering for a while, more or less prolonged, in contem- 
plation. Such behavior can easily be studied by a very simple experimental de- 


that “‘liking’’ was not strong enough for the kind of admiration he felt for this picture; 
and that such an expression was used to ask him merely to point out the prettiest or most 
charming of the pictures. Or, finally, he had at once classified this picture in a category 
separate from the others (possibly through association with imagined adventures, since 
the parents say that in the child’s room there were already two photographs of knights 
from the movies). At any rate, the second test profoundly modifies the interpretation of 
the first, and only the second brings out what the child actually felt. 

1 In Alfred de Musset’s Carmosine, Act III, Scene 1, Carmosine says: ‘ ‘Go, Love, and 
tell the cause of my distress .. .’ How that song delights me, my dear Minuccio.’’ See com 
ment on this later. 

“7 know a very beautiful view which is found by going to a certain place about sixty 
yards off the highway, where I have often taken friends. Conversation is likely to stop 
when we arrive at the point where the view opens out. I can testify that those who calmly 
go on talking after reaching that spot, with that landscape before their eyes, are totally 
lacking in aesthetic sensibility, at least with regard to that kind of sight, if they have not 
been told in advance that it is something to admire. Such a test is much more revealing 
than a reply to a questionnaire. Moreover, all artists accustomed to perform in public 
know well that a certain quality of silence (the cessation of the conversational murmur 
or more or less lowered voices, with attenuation of physiological noises such as coughing 


and the use of the handkerchief) is the best sign of success and the best promise of ap 
plause to follow. 
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vice. Give the subject an album of reproductions of artworks to leaf through 
freely, and time his consideration of each. In normal and average conditions the 
time is likely to vary between one and ten seconds; and this variation is in direct 
relation to aesthetic appreciation.!® 

The preceding note indicates a significant fact which must be taken seriously. 
The subject, after having gone past a picture, to consider some others, turns 
back for another look. Turning back indicates, for one thing, the continuing* 
effect of the stimulus, which cannot be regarded as a simple act of memory, but 
is tied up rather with the nature of the aesthetic experience itself.'* It shows 
moreover a need of perceiving (afresh), which must be basic to aesthetic apprecia- 
tion itself, as we have defined it provisionally. This suggests that scientific utiliza- 
tion, as for example by means of a questionnaire, of the memory of an aesthetic 
appreciation calls for considerable caution. It cannot be lightly lumped with 
other forms of memory. In the realm of memory there are special kinds of be- 


'® Take for example an experiment using an album of 36 photographic plates in black 
and white, folio size, and all presented from the same point of view (this is very important), 
reproducing paintings by English portraitists of the 18th century and the first half of the 
19th (quite homogeneous material). The subject N leafed through the album in one minute 
and 23 seconds (This is a normal amount of time to take: a little over two seconds per 
plate). But the time of observation varied from less than a second to a little more than 
seven seconds. Minimum, ‘‘Mistress Ferguson’ by Raeburn; maximum, ‘‘Pope Pius VII’ 
by Lawrence. On an average the subject, who was male, looked a little longer at portraits 
of women than at those of men; but the longest times (over five seconds) were all spent on 
portraits of men. The subject turned back, however, after glancing at two more plates, to 
look again at ‘The Shrimp Girl’? by Hogarth. These results are easy to intrepret aes 
thetically, even without the aid of the subsequent questioning, in which the subject was 
asked to look again at the pictures in order to give reasons for the varying amounts of 
time he had spent on them. Concerning ‘““The Shrimp Girl,’’ the subject, who had genuine 
aesthetic sensitiveness but little knowledge of the history of art, answered that he was 
“very surprised that such a picture had been painted by an Englishman, and especially 
in the 18th century.” 

Statistical use of basic material of this sort presents no difficulty, and can be managed 
according to the classic methods. It is unwise to regard turning back for another look as a 
prolongation of consideration: it is better to classify something like this separately. There 
is also good reason for classifying apart experiments done with subjects specially trained 
in the history of art or in pictorial technique; or with subjects having no such special 
training. With the latter, it is safe to call the amount of difference between the various 
looking-times « sure index of aesthetic sensitiveness. If the times were the same a weak 
degree of sensitiveness would be indicated, at least for the kind of stimuli used as material 
in the experiment. But with well trained subjects technical matters are noticed (regarding 
certain details, the composition, the pictorial methods) which interfere with the main 
process of appreciation, and may greatly prolong consideration of a picture. There may 
also be turning back for the sake of comparison. And finally, some times are short because 
the subject already knows the work used as stimulus. These things can easily be brought 
to light in the subsequent questioning of such a subject (who is usually well able to explain 
his behavior). 

‘6 Baudelaire, who called attention to such turning back (Aesthetic Curiosities, Salon of 
1859), considered it important enough to characterize art fundamentally, calling it ‘‘a 
mnemotechny of the beautiful.’’ Such a speculative conclusion is no doubt exaggerated 
It is nonetheless true that the prolonging of the psychic impression, in its continuance 
after the disappearance of the stimulus, is full of aesthetic significance 


’ 
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havior to be classed as aesihetic, relating to the phenomena of love and obsession, 
and even of the fixed idea, mentioned above. 

To these psychological symptoms of aesthetic interest can we add some be- 
longing to practical and social behavior, such as efforts to see or hear certain 
works, or to see or hear them again (visiting museums, going to concerts, buying 
records)? spending more or less money in these ways? supporting societies for 
aesthetic purposes? studying to be a performing artist? These last symptoms are 
very ambiguous and must be used with great care when individual acts are in- 
volved in collective acts. They can be used as important individual symptoms 
only if it has been verified that they actually are individual (by ascertaining that 
they refer to the subject’s personal appreciations) and are not collective (referable 
to social phenomena which may be unaesthetic).'” It goes without saying that 
applause belongs among the complex and ambiguous phenomena which cannot 
be used as basic in a serious study of individual aesthetic appreciation.” 

To sum up: scientific study of unspoken aesthetic appreciation is based upon 
the observable aspects of behavior which (a) form an integral part of the process 
of appreciation or directly depend upon it; (b) and delicately vary with the 
degrees of appreciation. No other data can be considered except as ambiguous 
and rough indications, which will be of scientific use only if their correlation with 
observable behavior has first been made clear. This order of procedure must not 
be reversed. 

2. A word remains to be said about oral expression of appreciation. Everyone 
knows in general what difficulties are encountered, what rules must be followed 
and precautions taken, not only in collecting judgments by word of mouth but 
in arranging them statistically (see the special studies on this subject). The 
reader will realize that our purpose here is solely to point out what the special 
characteristics of the aesthetic are, and how the general rules must be adapted to 
the study of it. The most important point is, to repeat, that when aesthetic 
appreciation is first-hand, normal, concrete, and vivid, it is unspoken; and may 
even resist the effort to find words. To gauge the importance of this fact, it 
suffices to see how different this situation is from that which can be observed in 
other kinds of appreciation: the moral and social, for example (judgments relative 
to approval or disapproval of conduct, or to good comradeship and friendly rela- 
tions). Here one is led so spontaneously and naturally to put judgments into 
words at once that here one ought to admit the homogeneity and close interde- 


17 J. 8. Bach made a long and difficult trip on foot across the Liineburg Heath to hear 
a French harpsichord player who interpreted the gruppetto in a particular way. Such an 
undertaking is clear and important proof of personal interest. But if a party had been 
organized for an excursion on this occasion it would plainly have been necessary to find 
out how much the reason for going was aesthetic for each member of the party. 

4 (1) Collective factors, some of which are clearly unaesthetic, outweigh the individual 
factors in applause. (2) It cannot be determined whether the object of appreciation is the 
work, the author, the performer, or non-aesthetic social circumstances. (3) The amount 
of applause depends upon a motor excitement which has no precise and direct connection 
with aesthetic appreciation. It is easy to observe that at the theater or a concert the ap- 
plause is in general distinctly proportional to the expenditure of energy by the performers. 
Every performer knows that there are definite technical means, some of them non-aesthetic, 
by which to incite applause. 
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pendence of silent and spoken appreciation; and perhaps even that verbal ex- 
pression is especially revealing. It is not the same in aesthetic appreciation. There 
saying something after a silent response adds a new fact, quite distinct from the 
first. What is added has its own characteristics, and brings its own problems. It 
activates categories of appreciation different from those of the silent kind. We 
need to realize that appreciation in the form of speech often is an “artifact,”’ 
an artificial product of an ars dicendi which can be acquired or developed through 
special training. At any rate, the documentation which can be gathered on it has 
no regular correlation with unspoken appreciation.'® And when the form of 
appreciation which can find words accompanies the kind for which none can be 
found, the first must be regarded as a peculiar and distinct activity that blurs the 
other. 

In short, we come to four propositions. (1) To ask the subject for a verbal 
appreciation of a stimulus which is qualified to bring out aesthetic impressions 
(and especially to demand that his wording itself have a clearly aesthetic charac- 
ter) 1s to impose upon the subject a special exercise. (2) The performance and the 
results of this exercise should be considered quite distinct from what is gathered 
from silent appreciation. (3) This verbal exercise reveals primarily the greater 
or less ability of the subject to use language in the realm of ideas defined by the condi- 
tions of the test; a domain in which subjects without special verbal training are 
often ill at ease. (4) To carry out this exercise simultaneously with speechless 
appreciation disturbs the latter and impedes its normal course. 

There is, however, an interesting verbal exercise which ought to be mentioned 
on the side. It consists in applying to certain stimuli (works of art, manufactured 
objects, human beings, animals or plants, scenes in nature, ete.) epithets chosen 
among adjectives commonly accepted as having definite aesthetic meaning. This 
exercise deserves special comment, because from the point of view of research it 
has the great advantage that, by using established classical methods, it is easy 


to work out a list of adjectives chosen in a systematic way which will gauge 


‘9 It is easy to verify this by returning to the method of leafing through an album of 
reproductions. If the subject is asked to comment aloud on them, his timing on them will 
be very different. Take, for example, a verbal control-test of the subject N who was pre 
sented a while back. For ‘“The Shrimp Girl’’: ‘‘Very interesting, very strange, very pretty 
... It is lively ... And besides . . .’’ Here the subject stops talking and suddenly imitates 
in a striking way the facial expression of the girl in the picture. It is clear that he has had 
a vivid impression of this physiognomy which he has not been able to put into words. On 
the other hand, in commenting sarcastically and at length upon the ‘‘Portrait of Gibbon’’ 
and upon “‘Garrick Between Tragedy and Comedy,” both by Reynolds, the subject has no 
trouble finding comical things to say. He has great difficulty in expressing his other to 
nalities of appreciation. Before ‘Pius VII,’”’ which on his first test kept him looking longest, 
he remains silent and finally declares, ‘“‘I don’t know what to say.’’ Other subjects (es 
pecially those not very sensitive) give a sort of enumeration of things represented (‘There 
is a dog... It is in the country ... There are some clouds’’), and let it go at that. Of 
course, the more details there are in the picture the longer such a commentary is. Other 
subjects make up an anecdote, a sort of little story to explain the composition of a painting 
(usually when they have no background). All this gives information which may be very 
interesting about the psychology of the subject; but how it relates to aesthetic apprecia— 
tion is vague. And often a test of this sort brings out things which obviously have nothing 
at all to do with aesthetic appreciation. 
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scientifically the whole range of shades of aesthetic qualification. As ordinarily 
used with a group of a certain linguistic and cultural background, such an exer- 
cise can be controlled with precision,”® and is most valuable. It is a delicate mat- 
ter, however, to adapt it to the study of aesthetic appreciation, which concerns 
us here, and the following points should be noted. 

(1) The exercise of fitting adjectives to things presented as stimuli is obviously 
complex. Two factors are involved: (a) appreciative perception of a stimulus; 
(b) choice of adjective. Unusual use of an adjective is equivocal, since it may be 
owing either to an appreciative perception out of the ordinary or to an odd mode 
of expression. This question must be carefully cleared up before drawing any con- 
clusions from the results obtained. 

(2) Two sorts of aesthetic adjectives must be distinguished: (a) those which 
characterize qualitative aesthetic categories (tragic, comic, dramatic, and their 
intermediate nuances; joyful, melancholy, graceful, triumphal, etc.); (b) those 
which constitute appreciative judgment proper, being more or less laudatory or 
pejorative (magnificant, colossal, sensational, exalting, satisfying, displeasing, 
boring, ungraceful, etc.). In practice it is very difficult to find adjectives which, 
for most subjects, belong without doubt to one or the other group.”' 

(3) As for terms concerning the designation of aesthetic categories (which may 
be accounted for by studying the history of word-formation), if the test demands 
that only one adjective in a list be applied to each stimulus, this stipulation is 
likely to interfere with appreciation. (a) It often happens (especially in con- 
temporary art) that aggressive refusal of certain aesthetic categories (the refusal 
of grace, harmony, joy, or serenity) is the clearest aesthetic characteristic of a 
work. Thus it is well to take account not only of the adjectives on an accepted 
list but of their negatives (which are not to be confused with unfavorable judg- 
ments). (b) The aesthetic savor of certain works is owing to the rare or odd 
harmony of two tones which seldom go together, or which seem contradictory at 
first sight, or for a subject without much background.” And I need not say that, 


20 Cf. P, Farnsworth, “A Study of the Hevner Adjective List,”’ JAAC, XIII: 1 (Septem- 
ber 1954). 


** For some subjects “serious’’ and “‘boring’’ are close to meaning the same thing. 


“Grandiose”’ almost always is pejorative; ‘‘tragic’’ is almost always laudatory. Usage of 
laudatory terms evolves quickly in the life of words. ‘‘Gratuitous’’ formerly was on the 
whole pejorative (having the sense of something without sufficient artistic justification, 
as in not contributing to the general effect, or not involving the character of the persons 
who appear, or not being demanded by the action, in the theater or the novel). Now, under 
the influence of existentialism, ‘“‘gratuitous’’ is on the way to becoming laudatory (with 
the sense of that which belongs not to reasoning and calculation but to inspiration; being 
unexpected yet justified by itself or by the exercise of the artist’s liberty). An important 
work in progress, the Vocabulary of Aesthetics, being prepared by The French Society for 
Aesthetics, is gathering a great many, facts of this nature. 

* An example is the ‘“‘majestic comic’’ accompaniment of the entrance of the head of 
the family in the Coffee Cantata of J. 8S. Bach. Another is the comic use of the bassoon, an 
instrument often considered ‘“‘pontifical,”’ in The Camp of Wallenstein by Vincent d’Indy. 
Again, there is the ‘“‘melancholy gaiety’’ of the Passepied dance in the Bergamask Suite of 
Debussy, which was composed to go with these lines of Verlaine: 


.. Masques and Bergamasks 
Playing the lute and dancing, and almost 
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mathematically, fifty adjectives paired two by two among themselves, and with 
their negatives, make 5,050 combinations! 

We are far from concluding that such a methodical set of adjectives cannot 
be useful! Quite on the contrary, it is, I repeat, of great value. But remember 
that it should be used very flexibly in order to have the advantage of all the 
combinations it offers. Only then can it be adequately adapted to the richness 
and suppleness of the facts of aesthetic experience. Even the simple exercise of 
picking one adjective from a list to fit a work can be highly rewarding. But it 
must not be forgotten that this exercise can give only a loose characterization of 
those facts which are the simplest and commonest, while letting slip through 
the net the very delicate and original. The catch is that the latter count most in 
the field of aesthetics. 

When art criticism is undertaken in a literary manner, the search for unusual 
adjectives or new juxtapositions of ordinary ones plays a considerable role. This 
is not necessarily owing to opposition of the literary to the scientific spirit, but 
may result from the critic’s groping for means of expressing what is rare, new, 
and original in the aesthetic atmosphere of a work. The historically important 
artistic or literary work is generally the one which, as Victor Hugo wrote to 
Baudelaire, “endows art with a new shudder of emotion.” Clearly it would be 
absurd and vain to hunt for a term characterizing this new emotion in a list of 
ready-made terms chosen precisely for their aptness in describing the qualities 
of a large group of previous works. 

What is interesting and fruitful is to find out whether, with the resources of a 


verbal medium quite different in nature from the literary, especially by methodi- 
cal combinations of a limited number of adjectives whose meaning and range are 
rigorously defined—in short, by means which would satisfy what Blaise Pascal 
called “the spirit of geometry’’—it is possible to compete successfully with the 


, 


resources of the “spirit of finesse.’ 

I think it can be done—but only if we see clearly the problem to be solved; 
and do not let ourselves be lulled into confidence that because we use scientific 
tools our results must be scientific. The proper use of these tools is no less essential 
than they are, and especially the technique enabling us to reach by means of them 
the facts we seek. In some fields it is very useful to get at the facts a bit loosely 
and crudely, as long as we are steadily and surely closing in. But in the field of 
aesthetics the essential thing often is in a subtle nuance whose objective grounds 
are very difficult to uncover.” Therefore, to get at the aesthetic heart of the 


Sad beneath their fantastic masks .. . 
Although singing in a minor key 

About love victorious and life in keeping, 
Their happiness they do not seem to see 


Putting together ‘‘fantastic,”’ “‘sad,”’ “happiness,” “‘minor key,” etc., is essential to the 
atmosphere of the whole poem and of the whole musical piece (in which especially the 
technical fluctuation between the major and the minor is essential). 

* For example, there is the difference between the original painting by a master and 
even a very good copy; between the first prints of an etching (or a woodcut) and prints 
made when the plate is somewhat worn; a muscial work interpreted by performers who 
are first class and by those who are second class (or under the direction of two different 
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matter the approach of scientific experiment is not going to be enough. Then the 
whole art of the experimenter is to reach the zone where the differentiation of nwances 
begins. 

v 


We have not in the least wanted to criticize the use in aesthetics of experi- 
mental methods based on quantitative considerations. On the contrary, we 
believe them to be indispensable and excellent if they are properly used. We 
have merely wanted to search methodically for some practical guiding principles 
for their use, in order to obtain that efficacy which the scientific character of the 
procedures (and the fact that they have proved themselves in other fields) does 
not suffice to assure, unless account is taken of the inherent difficulty of getting 
at aesthetic appreciation through experiment. It is this difficulty which has 
concerned us. 

The underlying reason why it is not easy to study this field is the following. 
Aesthetic sensibility, when well developed, is a personal instrument of apprecia- 
tion whose subtlety and power are both really prodigious. Its functioning rests 
upon the qualitative diversity, the rapidity, intensity, and instability of total 
emotional reactions; conditioned by the objective dispositions of the stimulus (its 
proportions, harmonies, morphological variations, structural correlations with 
the subject’s psychic life as a whole) for which this sensibility constitutes a kind 
of psychic resonator and detecting apparatus as delicate as efficient. 

It is extremely difficult to substitute for such precious personal sensibility any 
objective methods of appreciation which can get as good results. But if we work 
through that sensibility instead of bypassing it, and make it the very object of 
study, then the methodological procedure which we endeavor to apply to it should 
not itself be less delicate or less subtly adapted to that sensibility than the latter 
is to its object. 








orchestra conductors); the treatment of the same subject by different illustrators (say, 
Cinderella’s fairy and carriage done by Gustave Doré, Arthur Rackham, and Walt Disney); 
a photographic portrait done with and without good lighting. Not only will a lover of the 
arts or a professional expert find profound differences in such. cases (often backed up by 
enormous differences in price) but many persons without any special background, yet 
well endowed with aesthetic sensibility, appreciate the differences clearly and readily. 
I have obtained from children of ten to twelve some excellent aesthetic judgments of the 
comparative worth of the first arid last prints of etchings. 


“a Sip aensnaynnsate ss 




















REFINEMENTS IN ARCHITECTURE 
P. A. MICHELIS 


1. The Struggle for Perfection in Art 


One of the main characteristics of the artist is his constant striving for per- 
fection. But whereas the work’s technical perfection is a matter of good execution 
and adaptation, its artistic completeness depends on its approximation to its 
ideal prototype. 

Naturally, neither the prototype nor the manner of its realization is im- 
mutable; both vary according to the mentality and style of an age. In classical 
art, precision and regularity of form prevail; for classical art tries to express 
abstract beauty. In the Middle Ages, precision and regularity retreat before a 
host of deviations in the form; for medieval art tries to express characteristic 
beauty. But whatever the mentality and style of an era, the ideal form can 
never be wholly realized. The imperfections and difficulties which matter presents 
distort it and prevent more than a mere approximation to it. The distance which 
consequently separates the real work from its ideal prototype can be covered by 
the spectator only by a flight of imagination, in which the work of art will assist 
hina to the degree to which it suggests the ideal prototype through its imperfect 
reality. To this end, the artist employs a variety of suggestive means which 
heighten the spectator’s imagination, and so assist him to grasp the ideal per- 
fection for which the work strives. 

Such means of suggestion, of course, amount to principles of composition. 
Yet some seem to be mere artifices. Is the purpose of such artifices the super- 
ficial one of merely deceiving the spectator? Certainly not, for in being discovered 
they would disappoint him. They must then have the more profound purpose of 
stressing the aesthetic experience which the work is striving to express. Indeed, 
by appealing to certain intellectual and psychological tendencies in the spectator, 
they stimulate his imagination and enable him to grasp truths of a higher order, 
to approach the transcendental or to perceive the ineffable by symbolic images. 
When the work of art effects such transport, its means of suggestion, far from 
disappointing the spectator on discovery, indeed become to him means of 
enchantment. 

Philosophy, too, makes use of symbolic images when it attempts to convey 
the transcendental, which an abstract terminology is not adequate to express. 
Plato, for instance, in order to describe the ascent of the soul, presents it as 
leading a chariot heavenwards. Architecture, again, resorts to symbolic imagery 
when it borrows naturalistic forms to illustrate and enhance an architectural 
function. The Caryatids, the acanthus on the Corinthian column, the spiral 
volutes on the Ionic, are instances in point; all lend a richer and finer meaning 
to the action which the work executes. More subtly and eloquently than mere 
masonry could have done, the Caryatids suggest effortless support by the car- 
riage of their figures, as again, the volutes suggest a feeling of elasticity in 
supporting the abacus. 
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But in architecture, even abstract forms, wholly devoid of familiar natural 
images, may constitute a symbolic language, by appealing to man’s instinctively 
anthropomorphic view of things. This makes him conscious, by aesthetic empa- 
thy, of the action and counteraction of the forces in any and every form. Of 
course, reason complements such intuitive appreciation. The mind comes to 
take notice of what, say, a column as such, achieves; but the primary approach 
to it is instinctively anthropomorphic, seeing in base, trunk, and capital a sug- 
gestion also of the articulation of the human body. If flutings, by their verticality, 
lend it height and vigor; if its diminution lends it force and its entasis energy, 
the impressions in the spectator spring from an innate aesthetic empathy 
(Einfiihlung) towards the action of the forces in a work. But more of this later. 
For the present suffice it to say that fluting, diminution, entasis, are all means 
devised by art to suggest that qualities of force, height, vigor, animation. But 
the column itself, deprived of any or all of these properties, would still have stood 
upright. 

Another not unusual form of suggestion in art—though philosophy rejects 
it—is logical inconsistency. Take the quotation: ““Poéte prends ton luth, et me 
donne un baiser.’”’” Had the poet said, “et donne moi un baiser,” his sentence, 
besides being a commonplace, if not a hackneyed solicitation, would have left us 
wondering whether the favor had been granted. By this transition from the 
imperative mood to the present tense, the first phrase is subordinated to the 
second, the kiss is given, and the solicitation, which was implied, is realized as 
if by magic, before it has well had time to be expressed. Homer is full of such 
inconsistencies. Again, we find them in architecture; for instance, when, in the 
Doric temple, the corner column is removed from the axis of the triglyph, and 
in thus narrowing the pteron’s extreme intercolumnia, gives the impression that 
the pteron shares in the reinforcement of the building’s angles—a reinforcement. 
essential to its stability. Painting too adopts such inconsistencies in perspective, 
as we may see in those Byzantine representations which show a three-quarter 
face over a side-view of the figure. By this device of revealing more than the 
profile, which we would normally have expected in a figure standing sideways, 
the whole personality of the subject is at once enhanced. 

Still another method of implication is the indirect one of presenting the object, 
not in itself, but through its effect on its environment. Homer, for instance, in 
order to praise Helen’s beauty describes merely the impression she made on the 
old men of Troy, and so conveys her indescribable beauty far more convincingly 
than if he had described her features. In painting, examples of such enhance- 
ment by implication are to be seen in the halo surrounding the portraits of saints; 
or in architecture, when the sekos of the temple is surrounded by the ptefon, 
which at once makes it precious. : 

Art often adopts more straightforward means of suggestion such as onomato- 
poeia and alliteration in poetry; or, in painting, the prismatic colors in their 
order, to depict the glory of Christ; or, in architecture, the multiplication of a 
pilaster’s projection, the multi-stemmed pier, or, finally, the perspective con- 
vergence of the sides of the temple, to emphasize flight towards the altar. When 
Aristotle in his Poetics tells us that Homer taught the other poets also “‘to speak 
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with due deceit,’ his ‘‘deceit’’ refers to the creatic of such aesthetic illusions. 
The spectator, though fully aware of the deception, seeks it. in art because it 
compels him to rise from prosaic reality to an ideal region. This is more con- 
spicuous in the theater, where an audience will follow a drama intently, knowing 
full well that it is a piece of fiction. Architecture itself—which Plato ranks as a 
science rather than an art, in that it constructs realities and does not, like paint- 
ing, produce illusory images—cannot escape the creation of illusory effects; for, 
in the last- analysis, its constructions are but a reflection—the image—of an 
archetype. 

Architectural artifices are obviously optical. But since visual impressions are 
judged by the mind according to the mental and psychological stimulus they 
provide, optical illusions are, in essence, logical and psychological means of 
suggestion which influence our inner being, because they appeal to an artistic 
sense in us. This truth, however, was entirely overlooked by those writers who 
insist on regarding such artifices as perspective or optical illusions deriving 
merely from the mechanism of sight, and having no other purpose than to delude 
the spectator, or to correct the inevitable optical distortions which emerge in 
the course of construction, by restoring geometric figures and, above all, straight 
lines. The result of this attitude was that architecture came to be looked upon 
as aiming either at scenic effects, or at purely geometrical constructions. Thus 
ancient Greek architecture and the classical ideal of abstract beauty, generally, 
were reduced to mere geometry. 

It was not until romanticism set in, with its love of the transcendental and 
its understanding of picturesque architecture—such as the medieval which is 
full of irregularities—that the classical style began to be better appreciated. 
An approach marked more by artistic feeling than geometrical reasoning led 
the romantic age to recognize the refining beauty of curve and polychromy in 
the classical work. Ruskin, in a reaction from the geometrical mentality, went as 
far as to advocate the abolition of every geometric motif from art. Since his 
time, however, the irregularities and the optical artifices, respectively displayed 
in medieval and classical architecture, have been widely discussed. The conclu- 
sions drawn—which we are nowadays content to accept, perhaps because the 
problem no longer preoccupies us—were unfortunately wide of the mark; for 
they established that deviations of form in classical architecture are optical 
corrections, and that those in medieval architecture are the imperfections of 
careless construction. The same phenomenon is thus attributed to deliberate 
refinement of form, in the one case, and to accidental ruggedness, in the other. 
It would seem then, that deviations of form have eluded theoretical explanation 
so far; yet every art period evolves its own deviations, each time according to its 
peculiar style, and often without reference to those that went before. 

The. subject (which affects also contemporary art) well deserves closer exami- 
nation, not only for the interest it offers in itself, but also because it leads to 
the disclosure of one of the most important and dramatic phases of a work of art 
the suggestion of the perfect, through the imperfect, form; its way of “speaking 
with due deceit,” in order to beguile or enchant us. 


! Aristotle, Poetics, 1466 a 19. 
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If we are to examine the subject here with particular reference to architecture, 
we must study it in two main stages—that of vision in architecture, which 
treats of optical illusions generally; and that of the value of deviations of form 
in architecture. 


2. Vision in Architecture 


If optical problems, which must always affect architecture, have ceased to 
preoccupy the contemporary architect, it is because the striving for perfection 
nowadays is directed exclusively towards technical conquests. Since breaking 
away completely from the traditional forms of architecture, the deliberate use 
of an optical artifice has come to be considered as an insincere and elaborate 
device. The principle mainly kept in view today is that “form follows function ;”’ 
a function, however, never other than organic to the contemporary mind, which 
does not accept that a form, by its optical refinement, can convey certain visions 
not to be apprehended by reason, but only to be divined. Yet we cannot deny 
that our eyesight. still shows us objects in perspective and that the accompany- 
ing optical illusions spring from a deeper stimulation of mind and spirit. None- 
theless, we no longer believe in orthodox perspective nor in optical corrections 
as they were applied in an older art. For our spiritual attitude has changed; our 
view of the scheme of things has changed, leaving us, in the transition, uncertain 
of our views and of how to express them. 

Be that as it may, we no longer design our works perspectively as the past 
generation did, because we do not believe that their value depends on the ap- 
parent proportions they acquire from a fixed point of view. Since we are far more 
concerned with the organic growth of our composition, we usually design it as 
though from a bird’s eye view, and prefer to make models of our works. 

Rapid technological advances, with their constant innovations in construction, 
prevent the perfection of form that is achieved by repetition and gradual im- 
provement (as in the Doric temple). Originality lies no longer in the consummate 
type, but in innovation. The effect of such a mentality in art is strained and 
vacuous expression. Nor is the architect any longer the master builder, who is 
immediately aware of, and can thus correct, any imperfections and optical 
distortions the building may present as it is taking shape. The contemporary 
architect is a scientist who designs plans in his office, to be carried out by the 
contractor. The architect draws plans, sections, elevations in a conventional 
language of projective geometry, and the picture of the whole exists only in his 
imagination. Among the arts of design today, it is only the painter and the 
sculptor who still retain the privilege of executing their own work, and of trans- 
ferring their vision into the material without the interference of abstract designs. 
The architect may of course draw sketches in perspective or make a model, 
but he cannot escape the conventional language of geometry, which deforms 
everything. Even his models are necessarily on another scale and in a different 
material from those of the real work. The architect must, in consequence, com- 
plete every detail of his building before erection begins, and if he is to express 
himself fully, he must know how vision acts and reacts, so that he can foresee 
what impressions will be derived from the forms he designs geometrically. 

However, even did he know all the secrets of his art, the contemporary architect 
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would still be hampered by the dependence of his structure on the growing 
possibilities of the machine. Even in countries less advanced technologically, the 
machine is steadily taking the place of manual labor and, consequently, of the 
craftsman’s hand which knew how to bring feeling into a form. The spread of 
mechanization has affected men’s mentality and debased their conception of 
artistic perfection, which they seek now in technical skill; but technical skill 
demands nothing beyond accurate application, resistance, straight lines, and 
swift execution. The conception of “style” in art has given place to a taste for 
the “normal” and the “standard” type, with which mass production and pre- 
fabrication have made us familiar. The result is a contemporary formalism, 
dominated by certain standardized patterns, and a looseness of style which 
rests on wholly subjective artistic criteria. 

The artist, from the Renaissance onwards, knew how to observe the objects 
of the external world objectively. In principle, it sufficed him to look at them 
perspectively ; according to an optical system, that is, which was gradually elabo- 
rated into a very science. The artists of the Middle Ages, on the contrary, show 
an almost reversed perspective and no system, often setting down on the same 
canvas views from above and from below, without reducing the size of objects 
according to distance. They had no fixed point of sight and their manner of 
viewing was subjective. 

In the Renaissance, perspective influenced architecture too, for it provided 
the architect with a principal point of view from which he could ascertain the 
perspective distortions of the building’s parts, especially in height, and thus 
correct them. This was one of the reasons—i.e., in order to make the building 
seem well-proportioned—why the dome of St. Peter in Rome was built with two 
shells; with a lower, practically spherical one for the spectator of the interior, and 
a higher parabolic one for the spectator of the exterior. Here we have an instance 
of perspective correction. 

The discovery of perspective further enabled the architect to produce per- 
spective illusions, and estimate exactly how far they enhanced his building. 
Michael Angelo in the Piazza del Campidoglio, by making the side buildings 
diverge, brings the facade of the central building nearer to the spectator, because 
the distance seems shorter. Bernini does the same for the fagade of St. Peter’s, 
by the divergence of the colonnades in the square; the whole building is further 
enhanced by an uphill inclination of the axis of access to it. Again, in the Scala 
Regia of the Vatican, because the walls on either side converge, the spectator 
standing at the entrance overestimates the length of the staircase, thus lending 
it additional majesty. Anyone standing in the depth would seem taller than his 
real height because the spectator at the entrance would imagine him to be at a 
greater distance than he is in fact. 

Such perspective corrections and creation of illusions were not unknown to 
very much older architectures.? Certain Egyptian temples, by progressively 
lowering the roof and so making the sanctuary more remote, enhance its mystery. 


?See Choisy, A., Histoire de l’architecture (Baranger, 1929). Viollet-le-Duc relied on 
the principle of spherical vision to show that the diminution of the column was determined 
by its height and the recession of floors by the building’s general proportions—at least 
from one point of view. 
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Some Romanesque churches also resort to this device. Again, we find in Egyptian 
architecture two obelisks of different thickness placed at an unequal distance 
from a pylon, so as to appear equal, since the more slender one—being on the 
first plane, is overestimated by comparison with its remoter fellow. In a Greek 
inscription in Priene, the letters in the upper lines are made ‘arger so that, seen 
in perspective, they appear equal to those on the lower line. The Romans so 
corrected the caissons of the Pantheon, that perspective distortion is avoided. 

Such wise exploitation of perspective illusions is legitimate in art, because it 
makes for perfection of form, enhances the work, and creates certain impressions 
which promote its seope. Now Baroque art made immoderate use of perspective 
artifices to create utterly fictitious impressions, thus displaying its mastery of 
perspective machinery; but means now became the end. By the arrangement of 
certain bands, frames, or imposts, as if they converged perspectively, it “faked”’ 
depth in doorways, windows, arches, even in apses of churches. If we look at the 
apse of S. Maria of S. Satiro in Milan, we find it imitating the perspective dis- 
tortion of caissons of a non-existent barrel vault. 

Architecture of this kind not unnaturally resembles stage scenery and dis- 
illusions the spectator by its shallowness. Its ingenious “fakes’’ do not convince 
the spectator, who very easily discerns them and who demands far more from a 
building than he does from the scenery in the theater. 

Not that the more subtle, the “legitimate” perspective illusion is more perma- 
nent or its illusory nature less likely to become apparent; indeed, looked at from 
the opposite point of view, it will create exactly the reverse impression. For 
instance, the perspective flight of a floor and of a pergola imitated in a wrought- 
iron gate of the Dom in Constanza, seem to recede in the opposite direction when 
we look at the door from the other side. The Scala Regia, again, seen from its 
extreme end, appears shorter than it does seen from its entrance. Such contra- 
dictions are redeemed only because we are not aware af both impressions simul- 
taneously; and it is only when, compared in memory, we realize their self-contra- 
diction, that they are seen to have been ,ure illusion. 

Even perspective corrections in the proportions of a building are occasionally 
purely external corrections of form unrelated to its organic demands; and the 
sensitive spectator is usually aware of it. Architectural parts or halls, which have 
been given undue height, so that they shall appear well-proportioned only from 
a certain view-point, seen at close quarters or from the interior of a building, 
do not seem true, or in keeping with the whole. Very clearly, such corrections 
suffer from the fallacious assumption of perspective that objects are viewed from 
a fixed point; this is not so, in fact. There is no point of sight from which the 
architect can determine with absolute certainty the perspective impressions his 
building will make. Any point he may choose may make for formalism in the 
building, and rouse in the spectator a sense of confinement. In trying to appreci- 
ate a building we move about it as much as possible. We change our distance, 
and even in standing still our eyes never stay focused on one point.’ In our eyes, 


* Pennethorpe, in his Geometry and Optics of Ancient Architecture (London 1876), fixes 
three points from which the spectator prefers to observe the monuments on the Acropolis. 
The first and most important is at the Eastern entrance of the Propylae. Maertens, in his 
Der Optische Masstab (see Wasmuth’s Lezikon Der Baukunst) takes this idea still further 
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the surface of section of the visual rays is spherical, not plane,‘ and perspective 
distortions are not, therefore, magnified to the degree to which they are in the 
photographic plate or in orthodox perspective. Moreover, our vision is binocular; 
and finally, our imagination also comes into play as it composes the image of the 
building from the numerous impressions conveyed by the eye and retained in 
the memory. 

Orthodox perspective, then, would not seem to be as objective as it is professed 
to be. Nor was medieval perspective in fact (though not worked out into a 
system) wholly erroneous; it was a perspective “in motion.” In painting, 
moreover, it stressed the order of things, not according to their size and distance, 
but in a grading of their significance and value. 

In contemplating an architectural work, indeed, we automatically proceed to 
such grading. We do not merely photograph it like a camera, but, moving around 
it, try to distinguish its primary from its secondary elements; to grasp their 
structural function in the whole; and ultimately to re-compose the work in 
imagination. Thus we are left, not with a purely external picture of soulless, even 
if well-proportioned, forms, but with a vivid impression of organic parts co- 
operating to compose a significant, intelligent pattern. The architectural work, 
then, brings a vision not only of magnitudes and quantities, but also of qualities 
and values, which may suggest to the spectator even those proportions not always 
visible in the work. May we not call this mental grasp of an external image, an 
“internal inspective order,’ as distinct from any external perspective order? In 
this survey of the mind, form is appreciated not in and for itself, but for its 
organic, tectonic properties. Its perfeetion consequently demands more than 
considerations of perspective. Were it otherwise, indeed, we could not have 
appreciated the architectural masterpieces of ages which knew nothing of 
orthodox perspective. 

In primitive and children’s paintings, and again in those of the Middle Ages 
and of our own age, we find this sort of “inspective”’ order. Not only because the 
artist’s imagination magnifies all that seems to him more important, but also 





in affirming that each monument is best viewed, according to its height, from three funda 
mental distances which form visual angles of 18°, 27°, and 45°. All these assertions, how 
ever, are based on the wrong premise that we look at objects as does the camera—motion 
less, and as though they were projected on our eye as on a plane surface. Nor is any account 
taken of our memory, which re-composes our numerous impressions into a single picture 
of the work. These principles are, therefore, inapplicable to any group of buildings. An- 
other theory is that, in placing the buildings on the Acropolis, the Propylae was taken 
as the point of sight, to form visual angles with the bases of the buildings. The harmony 
of the group would then depend on the relation of the angles to one another, according 
to certain proportions. This theory, however, is exploded if we imagine a building of a 
different height, or even the same building in a different attitude, introduced in that angle; 
not to mention the fact that, as soon us we shift the point of vision from the Propylae, 
all these angles disappear. (See P. Michelis, ‘Space and Town Planning in Ancient 
Greece,’’ Annales Techniques, Athens, No. 151 (1938), which deals with Doxiades’ theory 
(Raumordnung im Griechiachen Stddtebau, Berlin 1937.) 

* Hauck relied on this fact for his theory of a ‘‘subjective”’ as distinct from the scientific 
perspective, which was generally considered ‘“‘objective.’’ Though he is right in denying 
that perspective is based wholly on objective principles, his theory in general, is nonethe 
less fallacious (See note 9). 
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because the psychology of vision plays its part in the composition; a practice 
that has no place in the “scientific” system of perspective. 

When we watch a figure moving away, its size does not seem to us to dwindle 
progressively as it becomes more distant, because we know it to be constant. 
This fact explains why vertical perspective in medieval painting does not strike 
us as odd. Then again, an object may appear larger than it is, irrespective of 
distance, by comparison with an object smaller than itself, beside it. 

The moon appears to us larger when rising than when it is soaring mid-heaven, 
because when it is low, mountains, trees, or houses provide for us a measure of 
comparison. Therefore, from a psychological point of view, no form has absolute 
dimensions, as determined by perspective, but only relative dimensions according 
to its environment. Here then, we have illusions of scale—illusions particularly 
true of an artistic composition, in which they can be produced within the work 
itself by the juxtaposition of parts, so that comparison makes their size relative. 
In overlooking this fact, works of architecture are often out of scale. Further- 
more, in any work of art, each form acquires its special value by the part it plays 
in the whole composition, as do notes by the melody they make up, or words by 
the poem they help to compose. In architecture the column, when in the pteron 
of a Greek temple it supports the entablature, has a different value from what it 
has in a facade as u half-column, supporting practically nothing; or from its 
value when it stands free as a monumental stele. These relations of values, as 
they affect the purely visual representation, present another form of illusion, 
over and above the illusions of scale mentioned earlier. The artists of the Renais- 
sance, in order new to avoid, now to exploit such illusions, frequently departed 
from the principles of orthodox perspective. In painting they often used two 
points of view on the same canvas, or magnified a face on the second plane, so 
that its importance should not be minimized. In architecture, they often changed 
the scale of the same parts according to the section of the building in which they 
were placed. For instance, in the Cancellaria, in order to lend the upper floors 
apparent magnitude, the stones there are smaller than on the lower floor. And 
again, to make that floor appear light, the workmanship of the stones and the 
shape of the pilasters varies. ? 

In striving for the artistic perfection of an architectural form, what is needed 
over and above perspective order is “inspective” order. Art does not need only 
perspective illusions but mainly aesthetic optical illusions; iilusions which do not 
depend only on size and distance, but also on the relations of sizes and values 
which are combined into a composition. The spectator, too, will apply to the 
form he contemplates his innate sense of symmetry, regularity, direction. If 
these properties are either lacking in the composition, or only conventionally 
reproduced,* or schematically applied, he will underestimate the work. Sym- 
metry must be dynamic, so that what should be made evident, far more than 
mere figures about an axis, are forces balancing about a center of gravity. Regu- 
larity should be suggested as an ideal pattern, and the directions here implied 
rather than clearly defined. In other words, the work of art gains more by sug- 
gestion (which brings the spectator’s imagination into play) than by outright 
projection of the qualities it defines. 
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The mind, in its assessment of the forms of the outer world, sees in them not 
only relations of magnitudes, but also actions and counter-actions, which balance 
them in a pattern. It thus vests each form with a tectonic character. And this 
concerns architecture particularly. The actions of the forces in a form may, as we 
stressed in the introduction, be illustrated symbolically by phytomorphic repre- 
sentations (as in the columns of Egyptian temples) or by anthropomorphic 
representations (as in the case of the Caryatids), but no less in its abstract forms 
themselves. For where the architect cannot borrow familiar images from nature, 
he can suggest the action of the forces by exploiting man’s innate tendency to 
look at every object anthropomorphically; by guiding man’s aesthetic empathy 
to perceive the qualities they illustrate. Thus, the column, divided into base, 
trunk, and capital, will suggest the human body; its fluting, which emphasizes 
verticality, will evoke height and vigor; its diminution, upward-straining (be- 
cause we too, when stretching up, stand with our feet wide apart, exactly as the 
widened lower diameter of the column seems to do). Finally, as it swells like a 
muscle under the burden it carries, it stresses resistance to weight. The cone and 
the pyramid invariably suggest a rising movement—-so forcibly, indeed, that 
Raphael drew the ‘Assumption of the Virgin Mary” in an acute-angled triangle. 
In architecture, we have the Pyramids, the Gothic piers, even the pyramid-like 
convergence of the Parthenon’s columns to convince us of this, as we find in 
their buildings a distinct tendency to rise. 

If we look now at the horizontal beam, our first impression is that there is no 
action here, that the part is in repose, as is the human body when lying supine. 
In nature too, we find that, steep mountains, which disturb us by their structural 
force, are in the shape of the pyramid; whereas a calm ocean presents a level, 
horizontal surface. In painting, the predominance of a horizontal line brings 
serenity and repose to the picture (as the eminent example of da Vinci’s “Last 
Supper” will convince us). In architecture, too, stress of the horizontal has 
the same effect (as Egyptian temples, for instance, will show). Verticality will 
give us a feeling of elevation, as is testified to by the Gothic cathedrals. In fact, 
however, the horizontal beam is not inactive, for it resists bending. In curving 
it upwards, therefore, its resistance seems to have been overcome. That was 
what Greek architecture did. In the Parthenon, the repetition of such curves in 
the stylobate raised the building’s center of gravity, which the pyramid-like 
convergence of the columns had lowered. Finally, circular buildings suggest 
centrifugal and centripetal forces, and the dome (in imitation of the dome of the 
sky) conveys the concentration of forces both within and without it. Rodin, in 
order to suggest concentration in his statue of “The Thinker,”’ shows his model’s 
knees drawn up and his torso bent forward. 

Our empathy extends even to geometric figures. We feel of a perpendicular 
rectangle that it stands, and of a horizontal one that it sits. Nor do we regard 
their area as a vacuum but rather as a dynamic space; while even in a line, 
whether straight or curved, we feel a tensile capacity. It was on these observa- 
tions that Lipps based his “aesthetic mechanics,” by which he explains how 
optical illusions emerge from geometric figures.’ He maintains that we over- 


5 Lipps, Raumaesthetik und Geometrisch-Optische Tatischungen (Barth, 1897). 
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estimate an apparently principal tendency in a form at the expense of the second- 
ary one, and this error of judgment leads to optical illusions. Thus a perpendicular 
line seems to us longer than an equal horizontal line because the first appears to 
stand upright, to be performing an action, while the other seems to be lying 
inert. That is why, before a square can appear perfect, it must be slightly wider 
than it is high. Again, a letter “A” seems larger when inscribed in a circle, 
because within the limited area of the circumference there seems to be more 
intense dynamism than in the infinite space outside it. (Within the circle the 
figure seems to increase; drawn outside it, it seems to decrease.) As a result of 
our conviction of forces acting, not only in geometric figures, but also in every 
visible form, all forms create optical illusions, and therefore no object appears 
to us exactly as it is in reality.* It follows that any forms we may design or erect 
will be pleasing only in as far as such optical illusions have been taken into ac- 
count. If we take the printed figure “8” aud letter “S’’ as examples, we may 
think each to be composed of two equal sections. If we reverse them however, 
we realize that the lower part is wider in both. The artist draws them so in- 
stinctively, feeling that thus they stand more firmly and at the same time seem 
taller and more delicate. We create the optical illusion here, compelled by our 
urge to surpass symmetry by height, and so elevate the form and conquer 
gravity.’ Perhaps the diminution of the Dorie column was just such an instine- 
tive refinement by architects who felt that, thus augmented below and tapering 
above, the column would seem to stand more firmly and to be taller. To the archi- 
tect, the fact that his column is upright and firm is not enough; he wants it also 
to display its resistance, its action. In the case of the Parthenon column this was 
achieved by diminution, flutings, and entasis, which brought the form vigor and 
animation. The whole temple, by the pyramid-like convergence of its columns, 
gains apparent firmness, height, and delicacy, and thanks to the curves of 
stylobate and architrave, it seems to breathe. 

Obviously no refinements can afford to contravene the laws of statics. Dimi- 
nution, entasis, and curves in each column, all conform to its demands; but 
being only slight modifications, they little affect the stability of the work. 
Artistically, however, these slight modifications are of the greatest importance, 
in that they underline what the spirit achieves. 

With only the science of statics to inform us about an architectural work, it 
would seem to us a dead composition. Yet, what illusions we introduce in the 
work spring from our aesthetic sense of statics; and because they satisfy this 
sense in us, they are no longer illusions but revelations of the truth that spirit 
has conquered matter. In this sense all art is an illusion revealing the truth. 

This is not so much of a paradox as the converse idea, that artistic regularity 
entails geometrical regularity. Stuart, who first measured the Parthenon, failed 


* Céra Révesz, in his System der Optischen und Hapltischen Tatischungen (Zts. f. Psych. 
Bd. 131, Heft 4-6, 1934) distinguishes between illusions that alter the form, those that give 
shape to the form, and those which correct a form, 

7? Lipps observes that the artist effects an objective correction in a form in order to dispel 
a displeasing illusion; the spectator then corrects this correction subjectively, since no 
correction can be perfect; and in thus denying a negation, he derives a positive impression, 
which is a source of heightened pleasure. 
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to see the entasis and the curves of the temple because he assumed all its lines 
to be straight. When it was later observed that there is not a single straight line 
in the Parthenon, recourse was had to Vitruvius’s theory that its refinements 
were optical corrections designed to prevent the illusions which straight lines 
would inevitably have caused. In other words, the view was adopted that the 
genetrixes of the columns, without entasis, would have appeared concave. The 
temple without the pyramid-like convergence of its columns would have seemed 
to spread upwards fanwise and the stylobate and architrave, without convex 
curves, would have seemed to sag in the middle. But, thanks to these refinements, 
all lines, it was claimed, appear straight.’ This is not so in fact. We only think 
them to be straight, while what we feel is that they are unusually beautiful. 
When we do realize that they are curved, we not only continue to regard them as 
curved, but would, in fact, not wish them otherwise. It seems futile to maintain, 
then, that the temple sought to give an illusion of straight lines as being more 
pleasing. Moreover, even admitting for a moment that the illusions created by 
straight lines in the Parthenon were not corrected, why should they have jarred 
on us? Optical illusions displease us only if they clash with the properties, func- 
tions, and directions we attribute to the lines. And that is precisely what happens 
here; these lines are the limits of forms; they define material forms; and matter 
has weight and resists compression in thrusts and in bending. Therefore the 
temple would have given us the illusion of columns spreading fanwise, of a bent 
epistylium and so on, had not the architect’s aesthetic sense of statics reacted, 
and thus led him to give entasis to the column, to narrow the intercolumnia 
towards the corners, to make the corner columns thicker, to incline them all 
towards the sekos, and to curve the horizontal lines upwards. These are refine- 
ments, prompted by a compulsion to surpass gravity, not mere counter-illusions 
designed to restore straight lines in the stone. They are revelations of the truth 
indicating the triumph of spirit over matter, as they make the temple appear 
winged. This impression in fact, so forcibly suggested by the colonnade of the 
Greek temple, may have had something to do with its name of “pleron,’’ or 
“wing.” 

The fallacy of Hauck’s contention that the Parthenon’s curves are an applica- 
tion of the lines of spherical perspective is proved by the fact alone that the 
stylobate is convex.* Spherical perspective would have made it concave. Nor 

*Durm in his Die Baukunst der Griechen, Handb. der Baukunst, maintains that the 
curves of the stylobate were the result of the building’s settling in the ground. Doerpfeld, 
in his turn, maintained that they were deliberately made to allow the rainwater to run 
from the floor of the pteron. My point of view on the subject was first expressed in: “Es 
thétique de l’illusion d’optique dans |’architecture,’’ 
(Athénes 1939) 

* Hauck, in his Die Subjektive Perspektive und die Horizontalen Curvaturen des Doriachen 
Styls (Stuttgart, 1879), attempts to explain this away by saying that, in looking at the 
Parthenon from the Prop: lae, the stylobate is above our eye level, and therefore appears 
convex instead of concave; he evidently takes little account of Dorie temples which are 
not on a height. He further maintains that the curves of spherical perspective were applied 
from the moment the termination of the frieze into a triglyph instead of into a half-metope, 
necessitated narrowing the extreme intercolumnia; for, with the columns thus denser at 
the pteron’s extremities, it became necessary, according to the laws of spherical perspective 
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can we admit that these illusions are the product of kinesthetic sensations 
only—of muscle-joint sensations of the eye, that is—-for then, there would be 
little point im the corrections. When a form jars on us, it is never because it 
strains the eye-muscle, but because it repels the mind, which does not tolerate 
ugliness and seeks unity in variety: and if certain optical illusions are the result 
of purely physiological reactions, it is only thanks to our psychological and 
mental reactions that we take notice of them at all; and it is to stimulate such 
psychological and mental reaction that art employs illusions. 

Some secondary refinements in the Doric temple have their source in perspec- 
tive, but the main ones spring from the psychology of vision; for each separate 
refinement is part of a single comprehensive scheme to animate the work as a 
whole. In other words, the refinement of the part fulfills a demand of the whole, 
80 that the temple achieves the elegance it seeks. Consequently, the corrections 
of the parts can be explained only by the whole composition, which must obvi- 
ously create optical distortions in its parts. The widening of the corner column, 
for instance, is due to the counteraction of the whole to the thrusts, as is also 





which prevail in primitive vision, to give the stylobate and epistyle curves, and the col- 
umns entasis, in order to complete the picture of the building. Now, it seems highly im- 
probable that the problem of the triglyphs in itself should have so revolutionized the 
temple; these innovations are far more likely to have been the result of a more general 
trend in art. Nor is spherical perspective likely to have been the criterion in shaping the 
temple. The Romans, who were less sensitive, left a half-metope at the ends, while retain- 
ing diminution and entasis of column. Then, again, the theory is exploded when we con- 
sider that Ionic temple, in which the problem of the triglyphs does not arise, also display 
entasis and curves. Finally, to imagine that our artistic sense is satisfied merely because 
the eye is enabled to take the picture in comfortably, is far-fetched, if not absurd, because 
the eye is not just a camera with a spherical lens. Hauck’s opinion that we see lines as 
straight because we think them to be so does not necessarily prove that we appreciate 
curves only because they agree with the principles of spherical perspective innate to primi- 
tive man. 

Panofsky, in his Die Perspektive als Symbolische Form (Vortrige der Bibliothek War- 
burg, 1921-25), p. 263, emphasizing the contrast between objective reality and subjective 
spherical perspective, maintains that we have become so used to the apparent leftward 
curve of any perpendicular line, that, by a sort of reaction, or—to use his own word—as 
a ‘“‘counter-compensation,”’ we imagine it curving to the right. If we would make the line 
seem straight, we must emphasize the curve considerably. In the case of the column, this 
is done by diminution. Panofsky claims to explain thus the ancient assertion that the 
cylinder appears concave in the middle. 

Now, the mind reacts usually to feelings it controls, and not to assumed impressions, 
of the existence of which we are not even certain. Penrose, in his An Investigation of the 
Principles of Athenian Architecture, London 1851, influenced by the theory of optico- 
physiology, developed then by Helmholtz, attempted to explain the Parthenon’s illusions 
on the assumption that the acute angles of the pediment became optically obtuse, and 
the base of its triangle, therefore, appears concave. Thiersch, again, in his Optische 
Tatischungen auf dem Gebiete der Architektur, (Zts. f. Bawwesen, XXIII, 1873) finds a similar 
angle being formed, though perspectively, in his case. By a process of highly complicated 
reasoning, he attempts to explain also the inclination of the pteron’s columns towards the 
sekos, having evidently lost sight of the fact that the Parthenon’s pediment is not a mere 
geometric figure, but a three-dimensional concrete form, with action and meaning, which 
therefore creates optical illusions demanding corrections that are, at the same time, sym- 
bolic expressions guiding to the truth. 
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in large measure, the densening of the extreme intercolumnia. We say “in large 
measure,’ because the colonnade considered by itself very happily suggests, by 
the gradual closing of its gaps, that it is drawing to an end. The theory of form 
(Gestalitheorie) admits the influence of the whole on the part. 

Finally, in contemplating a form, the mind follows the dialectics of the ele- 
ments as they effect unity in variety. In following this process logically at the 
beginning, it is only natural to consider the narrowing of the extreme inter- 
columnia as inconsistent with the order of the triglyphs; we soon realize, however, 
that the pteron is thus introduced into a higher order—that of the whole. The 
mind now, guided and raised to this higher plane, rejoices as it surveys the whole 
and obtains a deeper insight into its value as a work of art. By a series of such 
dialectical compositions of oppositions, the parts are co-ordinated into units; 
these again, subordinated to greater units, and all together, despite their con- 
trasts, contribute to the formation of a unique whole. This unique composition, 
then, relies on these special forms; they alone are proper, as they are peculiar, 
to it; no forms in any other, however similar composition, could be quite identical 
with them. The temple of Phigaleia, like the Parthenon, belongs to the Doric 
Order and is a masterpiece of its kind by the same master, Ictinus. But, unlike 
the Parthenon, it does not accompany the entasis in its columns by their pyramid- 
like convergence, and shows no curves in stylobate and architrave. Its position, 
its size, its material, have imposed variations on forms that have gone to compose 
another original pattern.'® 

The Greek temple is no isolated example of the “inspective order.”’ Such re- 
finements of form have ever been instinctively used in architecture, according 
to the possibilities and the character of each style. The temple of Medinet- 
Habut has lines curved horizontally instead of vertically; this lends animation 
and entasis to its horizontality. The Greek stadia display horizontal curves for 
the same reason, and not in order to facilitate vision, as is frequently maintained; 
for these curves are so slight as not to affect the comfort of vision. The Parthenon, 
too, has horizontal curves," though here they are not dominant. Indeed, we find 
such curves in several medieval buildings, too, as well as in the facade of St. 
Mark’s in Venice.” 

The pyramid-like shape of the Doric temple is to be found also in the Egyptian 
temple, though more emphasized, as the heavy Egyptian style demands. Con- 
versely, the Ionic temple shows only the slightest inclination of columns, which, 
slender and widely-distant as they are, do not admit of acuter inclination. 
Inclination is displayed in Renaissance buildings, too, though in another form; in 
the receding walls of superimposed floors on the facade. Here again, the angles 
are reinforced so as to appear to resist the thrusts. In the Palazzo Ducale of 
Venice, the corner column is thicker than the rest; in the Palladio basilica, the 


1° This temple displays emphasis on the northern side, the trunks of its columns are 
shorter and their height is countered by taller capitals. At the same time, their lower 
diameter is larger by 4 em. to make them appear more bulky. 

1! Michaelis, in his Der Parthenon, attributes them to an effort to improve the lighting 
on all sides of the building. 

12 William Henry Goodyear, ‘“The Architectural Refinements of St. Mark’s at Venice”’ 
(Memoirs of Art and Archaeology, Vol. I, No. 2). 
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intercolumnia grow denser at the corners, as in the Greek temple. Finally, as 
Goodyear" observes, the central naves in some Byzantine and Gothic churches 
have their walls sloping outwards, to give the impression that the space above 
the columns widens. This occurs also in Palladio’s 8. Giorgio Maggiore &t Venice. 
We need not dwell on the inclination of secondary elements such as statues, 
pinnacles, acroteria, etc., which, by their apparent counteraction, often empha- 
size certain subtle refinements of the primary members. 

So far we have dealt only with buildings which taper upwards, displaying a 
natural tendency to reduce weight progressively towards the top. Some buildings 
and architectural members, however, do the reverse. The Minoan and the 
Mycenean column opens out like a lily and tapers downwards. Chinese temples 
project heavy, curved roofs, resting on a few frail supports. Like pagodas, they 
give an impression of precarious balance, as though they stood on one foot. But 
all these, being works of art, succeed in balancing as effortlessly and as gracefully 
as a dancer poised on one foot. The aesthetic appeal such forms may make, if 
it may certainly be attributed to empathy, is as certainly not to be explained by 
the operation of the eye-muscles or by spherical perspective. Indeed, did our 
appreciation here rely on either, we might have sought entasis in the Mycenean 
column—a refinement which would have been utterly misplaced in this style, 
since it would have weakened, instead of strengthened, the column. 

If, then, we wish to refine the forms of modern architecture, it would be futile, 
without first fully grasping its nature, to imitate these classical or medieval re- 
finements. Modern architecture is not an architecture of beam on post, as was 
the Greek, or of domes and buttresses, as was the medieval. Its material—rein- 
forced concrete—necessarily makes its constructions monolithic, with the piers 
running into the beam to form a frame with it, and again, the slabs running into 
the beam. We cannot, therefore, make one correction in the pier and another in 
the beam. Their continuity must be emphasized, and it is only by doing this that 

given the plastic nature of the material—we can succeed in displaying our 
conquest of matter. But static calculations alone will not achieve the result, 
for at most they can but exploit the resistance of the material and define form 
quantitatively. The architect must summon to his aid aesthetic mechanics, 
which can transform matter into animated impressive symbols and define form 
qualitatively. The upward inclination of the cantilevers, or the convex curving 
of the frame’s beam, which are refinements of great importance to modern con- 
struction, have not been dictated by static laws. Statics can lead to the mush- 
room-shaped slabs and columns (like those designed by Maillart and F. L. 
Wright) which are refined modern forms in the architecture of concrete. They 
can also lead to mushroom-shaped slabs and columns with a square abacus and a 
seemingly superimposed capital on the shaft, which contradict the monolithic 
nature of the construction by their formation. The steel frame, in our day, 
allows large openings to be bridged with slender beams. The building may stand 


% Goodyear, W. H., ‘Architectural Refinements in Early Byzantine Churches and 
‘French Cathedrals,’”’ The Architectural Record (August, 1904), and ‘‘Architectural Refine- 
ments in Italian Churches’? American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, V1: 2, (1902). 
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on piles, and its exterior walls form a kind of skin wall or envelope of space. The 
facade, therefore, obviously should no longer be treated as in classical architec- 
ture, with base, trunk, and crown, which require a heavier lower section. Con- 
versely, the upper part can now afford to be heavier, as in Chinese buildings; it 
may even project and, fixed on piles, will appear to float in space. Of course, 
this sort of modern architecture employs abstract forms; a combination of lines 
and surfaces, in which the material seems to have shed its weight.'* Nonetheless, 
the spectator will not feel that gravity has been conquered, unless he is moved 
by the grace of the form. The most daring combinations in the construction will 
not produce such grace, without refinement of the form itself. 

Let us call to mind the sculpture in low relief in Olympia, where Hercules is 
depicted as trying to carry the burden of heaven’s dome. Athena helps him with 
her left hand, giving the impression that she could as easily have borne all the 
rest of the burden on that one hand. To her, as a goddess, the effort is negligible, 
and saves Hercules from just that final, supreme effort that, one feels, would have 
crushed him. Optical refinements may well be compared to that slicht, that 
negligible but effective touch of Athena’s hand, as they reveal through the archi- 
tectural forms the force of the mind overcoming the gravity of matter. 


8. Deviations of Form in Picturesque Style and their Value 


It was shown in the previous part that optical corrections in architecture, far 
from being mere illusions, or designed to produce fictitious scenic effects, are in 
fact the expression of a finer artistic feeling. They are refinements, means towards 
the perfection of form, designed to suggest certain subtle qualities conceived in a 
broader vision, which formal reason and geometrical accuracy are not enough to 
express. The theory of their dependence on kinesthetic sensations of the eye 
muscles, or on any principles of perspective, was therefore rejected. Their appeal 
was sought rather in our innate sense of aesthetic mechanics (by which we in- 
tuitively appreciate the action of forces in a structure) and in our mental and 
psychological reactions to a work of art. 

Valid arguments have been brought forward against the value of such aesthetic 
empathy. But its importance can scarcely be denied, at least in architecture, 
the abstract nature of whose forms makes their appeal impersonal and far from 
a purely subjective or emotional experience. Moreover, the unity in variety its 
patterns offer, and the intrinsic symbolism of its presentations, introduce ob- 
jective values. Thus the ideal form is suggested to the imagination of the spec- 
tator by the actual work, not as a cold intellectual construction, but as a living 
organism, a dynamic structure in the making, presented at the ‘fertile moment”’ 
as its whole scope is summed up in the real form. The column of a classical 
temple, for instance—like a statue given the effective attitude to suggest move- 
ment—beyond displaying mere support, suggests the action of forces that enable 
it to carry its burden effectively. Thus, seemingly surpassing the toil entailed, it 
becomes a free form, standing there in its own right. As it supports its burden 

Loss of weight in this instance is material and not artistic. Artistic dematerialization 


was achieved by Byzantine architecture by abolishing projections, by piercing mass, by 
lighting, and by a lay-out that made its interior space seem infinite, though unified 
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effortlessly and gracefully, it contributes to the elevation of the whole temple, 
of which the scope is to proclaim itself the habitation of the gods. Incidentally, 
the same idea, repeated in each column throughout the temple, lends the com- 
position meaning and style. 

Recently, in Greece, Professor Romaios advanced a theory explaining not only 
the refinements of classical architecture, but also the irregularities of ancient 
sculpture.'* Very careful observation showed him the Linea Alba of the couros 
to be curved and the frontality attributed to them by Lange to be fictitious. As 
Professor Romaios maintains, all archaic statues, despite their apparent stereo- 
metric regularity, are full of irregularities; yet, despite their indifference to 
anatomical proportions, they do not entirely ignore them, since they show ana- 
tomical differences in their figures of young and old. In architecture, also, Prof. 
Romaios observes, the roofing of the ancient temple, which was considered a 
soulless geometric construction, presents irregularities. Half the anthemia of the 
antefixae diverge (in relation to the axis of the building’s sides) to the right, and 
half diverge to the left; moreover, they display a curvature and so reveal a third 
dimension. In archaic temples, these inclinations were originally due to the tech- 
nical demands of roofing. Yet they survived in the classical temples too, where 
they were no longer structurally essential, because (as Prof. Romaios maintains) 
their aesthetic value was appreciated. In the Parthenon, the same turn as in the 
antefixae is to be observed in the lions’ heads in the gutters; in addition, the 
acroteria lean outwards. According to Vitruvius, indeed, the whole pediment does 
so. Prof. Romaios suggests that all these irregularities are manifestations of 
“latent movement,” and he proceeds to explain why we find them pleasing. 

The lions’ heads in the gutters, he tells us, rouse in the spectator two impres- 
sions simultaneously: that they both face him frontally, and are turned away 
(to right or left) as in fact they are. However, Prof. Romaios goes on, several 
impressions can exist simultaneously in the mind. The result of such simultaneous 
impressions is that, in the case of conflicting ones, the spectator’s imagination 
breaks them up into a rhythmic alternation which is aesthetically pleasing. The 
curved line of the stylobate clashes with the spectator’s assumption that it is in 
fact straight, with the result that his eye lends the curve length which emphasizes 
its upward movement. The contrast presented by curve and straight line is 
resolved in a rhythmic alternation, which rouses aesthetic pleasure. 

Nonetheless, it should seem that though our mind may be conscious of a 
variety of impressions simultaneously, it still demands a certain order in them 
and therefore subjects them to a certain gradation. Classifying its impressions 
into primary and secondary ones, the mind brings a certain unity in variety. 
That is an essential prerequisite, not only to grasping an impression, but also to 
its aesthetic appreciation. Moreover, the part played in our mind by the non- 
actual, purely imaginary attribute—say the straight line of the stylobate or the 
frontality of the lions’ heads—is negative. We imagine we see these assumed 
properties—the straight line, or frontality not actually there—only while con- 
sciously thinking about what we are looking at, and not while aesthetically 


1® Professor Constantine Romaios’ work in Greek, ‘‘Tiles of Calydon—A contribution 
to a more accurate contemplation of Greek art’’ (Greek Archaeological Society, 1951). 
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moved by what we see. The comparison of curves with straight lines, if it takes 
place at all, ceases the moment we are aesthetically stirred. The reproduction, 
therefore, of contrasting impressions by the mind cannot be permanent; nor, in 
consequence, can their rhythmic alternations be permanent. Moreover, rhythm 
cannot be created by the alternation of an actual and a fictitious impression. A 
contrast of actual and fictitious may stimulate the intellect to an act of com- 
parison, but cannot be a source of heightened pleasure. The assertion of an actual 
curve where we had looked for a straight line would, in fact, disappoint us, if we 
are to accept Prof. Romaios’ theory that our aesthetic pleasure is derived, not 
from the actual lines of the work, but from the contrast they offer to imagined 
ones. 

Now in an aesthetic approach to the work, the spectator does not vest its 
perpendicular and horizontal lines with geometric qualities, which they neither 
can, nor should, possess in his mind if it be uninfluenced. Verticality is to the 
spectator the direction of gravity; a direction which, as he knows it innately, 
enables him to appreciate a column’s inclination, just as the builder assesses his 
building’s angles, at a glance. By analogy, the horizontal line suggests rest or 
inertia—a quality which he also knows innately. That is why, on seeing the 
inclinations of columns, their diminution, entasis, and curves, we at once feel 
the action of the forces which determine these traits, without having first to 
compare the architectural parts with their geometrical counterparts—say, 
column with cylinder, or the temple with a cube,—-as Romaios thinks. Such 
comparisons would only impair an aesthetic impression. Rhythm does not spring 
from such contrasts, but will spring from, say, the steps of the columns, the 
correspondingly multiple steps of the triglyphs, guttae, flutings, the rhythmic 
series of ornamental motifs—from elements which, repeated and differentiated, 
with variations, alternate and balance ever in harmonious proportions, so that 
the whole pattern they form is instinct with beauty. 

To explain logically the charm of the irregular bends of the antifixae, of curves, 
and of inclinations (as Romaios attempts to do) it is not necessary to compare 
them. with other regular attitudes, or geometric lines. Their charm is at once 
explained if we accept their irregularity as a deliberate improvement—a hint of a 
broader vision, which in itself enhances as it gives a pattern its discreet character; 
for the very curves, bends, irregularities which enhance one pattern may be 
quite misplaced in another. 

In the Egyptian temple, we saw that the curves of the stylobate are not 
perpendicular, but horizontal, because the building as a whole does not seek to 
rise, as does the Parthenon; in the Sounion temple, again, we have no entasis 
in the columns. Art, however, in order to i!lustrate a subtle or abstruse concept, 
often discards a formally logical display of its elements; it often has recourse to 
inconsistencies in order to imply what it is impossible to express. The antifixa, 
for instance, by its inconsistent slight inclination to right or left, assumes a signifi- 
cance over and above that of its conventional part; it is now not merely an un- 
important member in the series of antifixae, but also a unique, though minor, 
crowning point for the temple. By its inclination, then, each antifixa acquires 
an added significance, which it lends to the whole series, making of it a free 
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crown. By the same token, the stylobate, seen as a floor or as a base for the 
columns, would have to be horizontal; yet the curve which makes it incongruous 
as a stylobate, in resisting the pressure and weight of the columns, lends it a new 
status. It co-operates with the columns, thus borrowing some of their eminence 
as it contributes to the idea of elevation, proclaimed by all the carrying and 
carried members of the work. 

Moreover, Prof. Romaios’s theory that the simultaneous impressions of a 
picture in the spectator’s mind make him conscious, in their rhythmic alterna- 
tion, of latent movement in the work, does not show us the bounds beyond 
which irregularity here would not be tolerable. If the curved stylobate, for 
instance, took on the form of an arch, the columns would appear to be sliding 
over it. No doubt its failure could then be imputed to the fact that it no longer 
bore any relationship to its geometric counterpart, the straight line. But then, 
why should it not be related to the arch (also a geometric form) towards which 
it tends equally as much? For the curved stylobate, according to Prof. Romaios, 
fluctuates between the two contrasts offered by the straight line and the arch. 
It would seem then, that the bounds beyond which irregularity would defeat its 
own purpose, are set each time by the individual form, according to its signifi- 
cance in the whole; and that, wherever irregularity detracts from the scope of a 
form, it clashes with the whole and has exceeded the bounds of the tolerable, in 
which case, it loses all power of expression. Were this standard lacking, then any 
random irregularity in execution, any miscalculation in a work of art would 
constitute a source of movement and a means of artistic expression—a thing 
which does not, in fact, occur. 

Finally, the latent movemen. observed in Greek classical architecture is a 
tendency inherent in all art and cannot be treated as a special feature of classical 
architecture, by which to explain its other peculiarities. Without the suggestion 
of movement, there can be no art even when that art is, as in the case of archi- 
tecture, static by nature. The only special characteristic of movement in classical 
architecture is its restraint. Yet, whatever our differences with Prof. Fpomaios’s 
theory, we owe him a debt of gratitude as an archeologist ; for after a painstaking 
study of details which none had examined before him, he has proved that ir- 
regularity in archaic roofing, originally adopted for technical reasons, was re- 
tained in the classical temple for its aesthetic appeal. In other words, the classical 
style, far from ceding to dry mathematical regularity, deliberately preserved a 
tradition of free design. Moreover, by relating these irregular forms to those of 
archaic sculpture (where they had for the most part occurred unwittingly in 
execution) Prof. Romaios has bridged the gulf between deliberate and accidental 
irregularities in architecture. Thus, although we may go as far as to accept that 
certain irregularities in classical architecture—such as the column’s diminution— 
originally arose out of technical reasons, and that their aesthetic appeal was 
appreciated only subsequently; even though we go as far as to accept that all 
were adopted directly, though unwittingly, as means of artistic expression, we 
may not for a moment regard them as ossified optical illusions perpetuated by 
classical architecture for the elimination of other optical illustions and. the 
restoration of straight lines. 
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It was Goodyear'® whe first ventured to associate the irregularity which archaic 
temples present in the intercolumnia of the pteron with the irregularity in cor- 
responding parts of classical temples, and to suggest that in the latter, the 
gradual narrowing of the intercolumnia towards the corners is little more than a 
“systematic irregularity.”” The narrowing, he maintains, is not disturbing, 
because the intercolumnia, seen perspectively, in any case appear unequal and, 
indeed, the more narrow the further away they are. The actual narrowing towards 
the corners, however, causes “confusion of the eye,” which is aesthetically 
pleasing. The curves and other forms of irregularity, he tells us, have a similar 
effect, and should not, therefore, be regarded as optical corrections (as Vitruvius 
suggests) but as the refinements of a “temperamental” architecture. 

The theory that aesthetic appeal is achieved by “optical vibration, or confusion 
of the eye,” is obviously not a very happy one, even though it originates in 
Ruskin. Goodyear, however, as a romantic, believed that the regularity and 
mathematical accuracy for which the mature classical architecture strove, had 
destroyed the forceful feeling of archaic architecture. In any case, he revealed 
the fact that the tradition of irregularities, or of refinements, was perpetuated in 
Eastern and Western medieval architecture up to the Renaissance. Goodyear’s 
association of the various forms of irregularity was of course fairly external, for 
he did not take into account the various styles which create irregularities of a 
different species each time. Nevertheless, he recognizes that they all belong to 
the same genus—a fact to which no attention has since been paid, and which 
we shall now attempt to analyze. 

The entasis of columns, the curves and other forms of irregularity in classical 
architecture, earlier discussed, are not constructional defects; they are more or 
less deliberate refinements of form, or systematic irregularities. Certain irregu- 
larities, however, do arise out of the builder’s indifference to the regular shape, 
or even out of a sense of freedom which causes him to digress from the perfectly 
accurate form. Such irregularities are tolerable only in so far as they are artistic, 
not mere haphazard deformations, and so long as they do not depart from the 
spirit of the work. They are artistic if the part which displays them does not, in 
disgressing from the whole, cease to belong to it and if the irregularity does not 
go beyond the scope of the form which displays it. Irregularity, if it is to be happy, 
must not confuse the main direction of a line, upset proportions, or blur con- 
trasts which, if anything, it should enhance by its very digression from regu- 
larity and precision. Such irregularities are apparent in certain styles of dynamic 
architecture, like the medieval, which may, therefore, be described as picturesque. 
Byzantine architecture is full of such irregularities. Not a single wall may be said 
to form a right angle with its adjoining wall; not a single dome is absolutely 
circular at its base, the joints are never of equal dimensions or absolutely straight, 
the ornamental motifs are irregular, and plaques are asymmetricially placed. 

A facile way, frequently employed, to explain this peculiarity is to attribute 
it to lack of skill, and to an inferior art which, incapable of effecting refinements, 
perforce produced such distorted forms. But this argument is refuted by the fact 


‘6 Goodyear, Wm. Henry, Greek Refinements, Studies in Temperamental Architecture, 
Oxford University Press (1912). 
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that any attempt to introduce regularity of form in restoring Byzantine archi- 
tecture, or in constructing neo-Byzantine buildings, results in divesting them of 
their peculiar charm. It seems, then, that Byzantine architecture demands this 
sort of refinement, by which it acquires the picturesque character that pertains 
to its style. The Byzantine style may be said to eschew regularity and precision. 
No matter how little premeditated or fore-planned its irregularities, it not only 
tolerates them as they may emerge in the course of construction, but indeed 
seems to demand them; for they promote its main quality—the feeling of artistic 
freedom it intensely suggests. 

Conversely, one of the charms of classical architecture is its tendency to pre- 
cision and regularity. Here, too, whenever the tendency was exaggerated in 
imitations, they completely lost the peculiar quality of the original classical 
work; not unnaturally, since, as we have seen, the classical style is not the product 
of a geometrical conception. There is a hint of dynamism there, too, which be- 
comes evident in the refinements we have mentioned. These refinements express 
the fertile moment of the work’s action, convey its essence, elevating the forms 
as they introduce a spiritual quality there, and finally bringing to the spectator 
that feeling of artistic freedom, imperative in aesthetic appreciation and creation. 
In the classical style too, then, we have a latent picturesqueness, which we 
detect again in the unequal intercolumnia of archaic temples; in their columns 
with various capitals and of varying diameters—-irregularities which, as they 
emerged at random in the course of construction, were adopted by the archaic 
temple for their picturesqueness, and later systematized in the classical temple, 
in its general tendency to acquire increasing regularity and precision. Picturesque- 
ness was thus subdued in the classical temple and became a latent quality in an 
architecture eminently plastic or tectonic. In referring to classical architecture, 
therefore, it would be more correct to speak of “latent picturesqueness,” than of 
“latent movement,” which is cémmon to all arts. 

Picturesqueness in classical architecture is not as subdued as is generally 
supposed, or as might at first sight appear. Certain parts where it manifests 
itself, as unexpectedly as clearly, are indicated below: 

1) In the anthemia of the antifixae, the acroteria and other ornamental parts 
of the temple, which not only show inclinations and bends but, as Prof. Romaios 
observes, are also not absolutely regular in themselves. Though they appear to 
us to have been designed with a pair of compasses, they are in fact extraordinarily 
free. Here is an instance of irregularities in execution brought in keeping with the 
classical style. 

2) In polychromy, which also lends a tone of picturesqueness to the classical 
work, as it eliminates the cold marmoreal whiteness of the surface and any 
marked delineation in architecture. It animates abstract figures into concrete 
forms, as it brings the vividness of color there; it expands and unifies, as it gives 
them character, and finally, blends them with the natural scenery. Of course, the 
colors of classical architecture are unnatural, but as a whole, they make up an 
harmonious pattern that is, moreover, free of any naive realistic imitation. 
Romaios, in fact, distinguished in the polychromy of the ornaments a principle 
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systematically maintained throughout (as the colors range from black to red) 
which lends movement and direction to the decoration.” 

3) Now, besides the decorative elements, picturesqueness manifests itself also 
in the unit—such as the Erechtheum—where symmetry is not absolute and the 
building was designed to conform with the natural formation of the ground. 
But where picturesqueness is particularly evident in classical architecture is in 
the planning of such groups of buildings as the Acropolis, or Delphi. 

These groups are not “closed,” so as to form geometric squares with the build- 
ings running on all four sides of them, as in the case of St. Mark’s Square in 
Venice. They are, on the contrary, “open,” so that the buildings seem to be placed 
independently of an axis of symmetry and to be so well adjusted to the formation 
of the ground that, far from interfering with it, they in fact show it off to ad- 
vantage; they enhance it. As a rule, they project diagonally towards the spec- 
tator, and so the sides of the buildings lean towards or away from, one another, 
allowing the gaps in between to close optically wherever their lines meet, or to 
remain open at infinity. Consequently, there is no trace here, of any—at least 
more than negligible—leveling of ground, of regular spacing, or of monotonous 
symmetry. Even in the Hippodamian town-plan, we may detect traces of free 
design ; for the symmetry and regularity displayed in its volumes and forms are 
dynamic, not formal. 

4) Finally, the purest manifestation of picturesqueness in ancient Greek 
architecture is to be found in its urban buildings. Already in the prehistoric age, 
the ground plans of both rectangular and curved buildings show movement in the 
division of their areas. In the classical era, again, the ground plan of the ordinary 
dwelling is irregular; asymmetry abounds and we have a free arrangement of 
doors and windows and bay-windows which recall the Byzantine. Such buildings, 
which incidentally survive in Delos, are recalled by the average humble dwelling 
in present-day Greece. 

Byzantine architecture, which introduced this picturesqueness in its monu- 
mental architecture, may be said to have adopted the popular architecture of 
antiquity, bridging its voids with arches and roofing over its interior areas with 
domes; otherwise the design is unchanged, retaining its freedom from the austere 
rhythmical order of ancient religious architecture. It remains, in other words, 
distinctly picturesque. It was only in the Renaissance that the austere rhythmic 
order was re-introduced in the fashionable buildings, the spacious palazzi of the 
nobles; when the gods were brought down to our planet, and sublime religious 
art became mundane. That era saw the return of regularity and conventionality, 


’ Half the decoration, Romaios maintains, is directed to the right and the other half 
to the left, in relation to the axis of the lateral facades. Here, the inclinations of antifixae 
and of lions heads, as well as the direction of the motifs, separate thanks to the Corinthian 
innovation of employing two pediments for the roof; for formerly,oneof the narrow sides 
of the temple was crowned with a cap. Now the importance of the Corinthian innovation 
surely lies elsewhere, to wit: in the fact that the temple thus acquired two facades or, 
rather, was wholly converted into a facade, as it assumed the form of a monument, and 
became important as such, independently of ita function as a temple. 
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which had prevailed over Roman, but never over Greek, art, and which now 
almost effaced the restrained picturesqueness of classical architecture. 

What, finally, is the main principle of picturesqueness and what that of 
plasticity?" 

Classical architecture constructs on the principle of beam upon post, where 
there isonly pressure and bending acting perpendicularly. There are practically no 
thrusts. It builds dry, using no cohesive material, so that its parts balance with 
one another, mainly by gravitation, and can be detached from one another. 
Outwardly, every member appears self-sufficient, as it detaches itself plastically 
from the rest and associates with secondary parts, themselves self-sufficient, so 
that the whole composition shows a democratic order. Medieval architecture, on 
the contrary, builds with vaults and buttresses, introduces side thrusts, uses 
cohesive material, and treats its constructions as monolithic. The parts of the 
work, so to speak, flow into one another, and Gothic architecture went as far as 
to display traction in the hanging key-stones of its ribbed barrel vaults. Out- 
wardly, then, the self-sufficiency of the members here becomes ineffective before 
the cohesiveness of the mass. The composition shows a despotic order with all 
the parts subordinated to the whole, so that they seem impossible to detach, 
as though amalgamated. Their individuality is vitiated, ceding to the unity of the 
whole. Thus, in classical monuments, the forms project as completely plastic; 
each seems to expand as it adheres to another, and they are linked each to 
each through the parts that divide them; whereas in the Byzantine the forms lose 
their entity, the projections are weak, the decoration is in low relief and the whole 
mass unfolds in two dimensions. 

The sense of statics in us responds differently in each case. In the plastic forms, 
where the action of the forces is perpendicular, we look for elevation; in the 
picturesque forms, where it is distributed throughout the mass, we seek de- 
materialization, Our aesthetic approach, also, differs in each case. In the plastic 
forms, which stand out as self-sufficient in a composition, we seek restrained 
movement and clearly defined proportions; in the picturesque forms, which 
merge into a characteristic unity, we expect dynamism and marked expression. 
The plastic work gives the impression of being complete; the picturesque of con- 
tinuous evolution, and of a transitional expression of its ideal form. Here, art 
seems to construct its works as nature does her creations—sacrificing the indi- 
vidual to the kind. Its deviations from exactness are imperceptible perfections, 
which its picturesque style demands. 

Nonetheless, medieval architecture, eminently picturesque as its compositions 
are, is not wholly devoid of plasticity, or of a relative autonomy and differenti- 
ation of its parts. In it we find columns supporting arches, arches supporting 
domes, and other parts acquiring a relative autonomy in the composition— 
indeed, without such autonomy, there would be no composition. In the same way 
classical architecture, which is eminently plastic, is not wholly devoid of pictur- 
esqueness; it. tends to conceal the joints of the masonry, and dresses its parts so 

* The distinction drawn by Wolffiin between linear and painterly in connection with 


Renaissance and Baroque art concerns outward form, and does not correspond with the 
present distinction, 
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that its mass appears continuous and elastic. The idea of continuity of surface 
and unity of composition at once make it obvious that irregularity in the parts 
of the composition is never casual, but very much part of the whole design, 
differentiated rhythmically throughout. The column is diminished as is the whole 
temple. In the classical composition, however, with its tendency to precision and 
regularity—combined with that democratic ordering of parts which enhances the 
self-sufficiency of each—irregularities, arising in the course of construction, are 
limited to the minimum in the completed work and any deviation allowed is 
given a clear, regular form. Picturesqueness is thus subordinated in the classical! 
work and becomes a latent quality. 

The conception of the fitting form, therefore, is different in each art. The 
classical style strives for completeness in the concrete form, viewing it as the 
only ideal imitation of the archetype. In order to achieve such ideal imitation, 
precision and regularity are essential, even where deviation is displayed. That is 
why the curve of the stylobate becomes the part of an arch;'® the section of the 
echinus, almost a hyperbola.”® The merit of the classical style, in other words, 
very largely depends on the right proportions of its parts—in fact, to the extent 
of lending these proportions eminence in themselves. At the beginning of a new 
era, however, which reached its peak in Byzantine art, Plotinus laid down 
another aesthetic principle. The unity of a work of art, he said, does not depend 
so much on right color and on good proportions, as on the idea it reflects; it is 
the idea which lends it unity. Thus the parts can afford to lose their self-suffi- 
ciency, and may allow asymmetry and irregularities in execution. The whole 
now grows like the tree from its seed, where not the proportions of the branches, 
but their articulation and characteristic traits are the things that matter. Conse- 
quently, the form in this type of art is nothing if not the expression of a content, 
to which its transitory and temporary nature more easily guides the spectator. 
Classical art strives for the expression of abstract beauty; medieval art, of char- 
acteristic beauty. The former, no matter how highly individual its work, at the 
same time idealizes it, subsuming it under an archetype. The latter, no matter 
the degree to which its work may represent a concept——and in medieval art the 
concept is invariably of a transcendental nature—the work is characterized by 
individual peculiarities. 

Thus, in the picturesque style, the very irregularities are a characteristic 
element of its individuality. They are like the numerous lines of a sketch from 
which the spectator must choose the one which most approaches the perfect. His 
imagination is thus stimulated to a more vivid vision of an ideal form, than it 
could attain by the display of perfection—-as illustrated in the classical form 


1* The eminent mathematician, Karatheodori, in an article in the 1937 issue of the Archae 
ological Journal in Athens (pp. 120-4) maintains that the lines of the stylobate are sectors 
with radii of 1850 m. and 5561 m., and no parabolas, as Penrose supposed, since in the 
fifth century conic sections were unknown. However, it is far more likely that the curve 
was introduced without reference to the circle’s radius. 


2° The tendency to reduce sections of curves to geometrically accurate or strictly de 
fined !ines, like the parabola or hyperbola, begins in the age of Pericles, until, with the 
decline, the sense of form was lost and the echinus, for instance, was presented as a straight 
line. 
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which arrests the imagination in itself, by the austere beauty of its outline. 
The picturesque form seems to be ever reaching out for precision; its irregu- 
larities appear as approximations to the ideal, and not as refinements of the real, 
form. But since they strive towards, and not away from, the ideal form, far from 
distorting it, they in fact suggest it by emphasizing its main points and its pri- 
mary tendencies; they fit into their forms discreetly, so that the part does not 
destroy the whole. They thus lead towards a conception of the beautiful form. 
They are, in fact, negative refinements in that, unlike the positive refinements 
of classical architecture which complete the actual form, these move away from it. 

However, since the ideal form can never be realized absolutely, even in. the 
classical form, which proclaims it directly, no sharp distinction can be drawn 
between positive and negative refinements. This means that between refine- 
ments there is no difference of genus, but only of species. They cease to exist in 
the strict geometric form, which admits of no refinement, and is artistically 
neutral. 

Of course, certain irregularities in Byzantine architecture are positive refine- 
ments, since certain of its forms are plastic. For instance, the columns show en- 
tasis; in order to enhance the arch, its center is raised over the imposts; or, in the 
case of the central vault, of the trilobed archways, it is made wider or more 
narrow in order to distinguish it. Further, if we are to believe Goodyear, the 
nave’s walls lean outwards in order to breathe freely; finally, the fagade of St. 
Mark is curved. But, in the Byzantine style, plastic articulation and differ- 
entiation of parts are not its predominant characteristics. Here it is the pictur- 
esque unity of the parts which predominates, as these become the organs of a 
deeper dynamic tendency. The form is vitiated and it is the content which is 
now enhanced and towards which the whole work points. That is why, in this 
type of architecture, space and light become primary elements. As Schelling 
has observed, if classical art aimed at enclosing the infinite in the finite, medieval 
art aimed at the reverse—-to make of the finite an allegory of the infinite. 

In the aesthetic contemplation of a classical or a medieval work, the ideal form 
must inevitably be re-created in imagination, since perfection is not to be abso- 
lutely realized in the visible, concrete, symbol. A gap inevitably separates the 
real from the ideal. A work of art must guide the imagination towards the ideal 
form, by suggesting its perfection and so enabling the mind to grasp its inexpres- 
sible qualities. After a mental vision of the ideal form, and his comparison of it 
with the real, the spectator derives profound pleasure. No matter the degree to 
which the ideal form excels the real in perfection, the actual form excels the ideal 
as its realization in matter. The desire to realize is an incentive tohuman creation. 
In the inevitable mental comparison between vision and reality, when con- 
templating a work of art, the imagination does not compare the real form with 
an intellectual geometric pattern, but with an ideal projection of the concrete 
pattern it notices. That is why the mind can tolerate the ravages of time in a 
work of art, its imperfections, its irregularities, all of which are often an aid to 
the imagination, compelling it to complete the ideal form for itself, to recreate it, 
or, according to Plato’s theory of “reminiscence,” to evoke its archetype. Our 
profoundest joy in the aesthetic contemplation of a work springs, perhaps, not 
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from the feeling that we are making the acquaintance of a new form, but from 
our recognition of an ideal form of which we had always—though not actively 
been aware, and which we find here expressed. 

Be that as it may, the dialectical rhythm set up in the imagination by a mental 
comparison between ideal and real form is not the result of the purely intellectual 
process of comparing the real with a geometric form. For it is only imagination 
that can bring us a vision of perfection through the world of imperfection and 
allow the work of art to suggest that the imperfect can in fact realize the perfect. 
This transition and return of the imagination to and from the actual work and 
its ideal vision rouses continuous surprise and aesthetic pleasure, as the mind 
becomes conscious of its freedom to realize its vision through the boundaries of 
reality. The work of art becomes, then, the bridge between necessity and freedom, 
as Hegel said. : 

In thus comparing the display of irregularities in classical and medieval 
styles, we have attempted to show that, despite different manifestations, art is 
basically governed by the same principles, of which now these, now those, are 
emphasized. The difference is merely one of emphasis, in which no principle is 
ever eliminated but only subordinated. It was further shown that, in the case of 
classical art, the quality that is subordinated and latent is picturesqueness—fot 
movement, which is universally latent in all styles. A study of the medielval 
style will assist us to a fuller understanding of the classical, and vice versa, oly 
if we do not attempt in our comparison, to apply the ideals of the one to the 
other. 














A REVIEW OF PROPORTION 
RUDOLF ARNHEIM 


One of the basic visual experiences is that of right and wrong. In particular, the 
subdivisions of lines or other linear distances and the shape of rectangular sur- 
faces or bodies impress us not only as what they are but also tell us whether or 
not they are what they ought to be. The shape of a house, a shelf, or a picture 
frame may repose contentedly or show a need to improve by stretching or 
shrinking. The sense of proportion is inherent in the experience of perception, 
and—like all other perceptual properties—it is dynamic: rightness presents 
itself not as dead immobility but as the active equipoise of concerted forces 
while wrongness is seen as a struggle to get away from an unsatisfactory state. 
Well balanced shape is a main source of the harmony found in many products 
of nature and man and of the pleasure given by that harmony. 

How are we to account for our capacity of judging spatial relationships? We 
may contend that, like all other kinds of ethical judgment, this capacity is im- 
posed upon the individual by authorities and thus declare the sense of proportion 
a gift of the superego: good shape is simply what we have been taught is good. 
But this theory nips curiosity in the bud. It passes the problem to the science of 
social interaction and declines to ask why some patterns, rather than others, 
are selected for transmission. It is ill suited to explain the universal validity of 
such judgments, which enables us to understand and appreciate the art work of 
other individuals and civilizations, regardless of whether or not they agree with 
our own preferences. 

It seems more fruitful to assume that properties inherent in the perceptual 
patterns themselves impinge upon the organism in a way that largely accounts 
for its reactions. Such a theory must take two different forms. First, we acknow!l- 
edge that the organism has certain general biological needs. It requires clarity 
and simplicity for the purpose of orientation; balance and unity for tranquillity 
and good functioning; variety and tension for stimulation. These needs are 
better satisfied by some patterns than by others. The square and the circle are 
simple and balanced. A slight deviation from a simple shape is ambiguous, hard 
to identify. A rectangle of the ratio 2:1 may disturb us by pretending unity and 
rectangularity while threatening to break up into two squares. The proportion 
of the golden section—in which the smaller part is related to the larger as the 
larger to the sum of both, and which yields a ratio of roughly 8:5-——may suc- 
cessfully combine unbreakable unity with lively tension. 

It may be objected that such desirable or undesirable properties in geometric 
shapes provoke a strong reaction even when they are of no conceivable biological 
value. To be sure, the balance of a house or the dynamic tension in a well pro- 
portioned human body indicate stability and vitality, which are profitable to 
life, but why bother with a rectangle on paper? In reply, recent psychological! 
experiments have suggested that certain general needs of the mind will manifest 
themselves, by analogy, even in reactions to perceptual situations that have no 
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practical import. For instance, Frenkel-Brunswik' found that people whose 
social insecurity made them demand clear group distinctions, were disturbed by 
a harmless series of pictures in which a cat gradually changed into a dog. This 
may mean that central tendencies of the mind impose themselves upon peripheral 
ones—a theory likely to be correct in cases in which the observed tendency 
makes sense at the higher level but cannot be derived from the mechanisms 
operating in perception itself. 

The situation is different when the tendencies in question can be shown to 
result not only from the behavior of motivational forces but also and independ- 
ently from that of perceptual forces. In that case, rather than assuming a mere 
imposition upon perception on the part of the central powers of personality, it 
seems suitable to think of one and the same principle functioning at various 
psychical and physical levels throughout ‘the organism. Balance, which is at 
the root of the sense of proportion, would seem to be such a principle since it 
serves not only to explain motivation but can also be expected to govern the 
physiological forces that organize the processes of vision in the cerebral cortex. 

In the following, I shall assume that an optical pattern when projected upon 
the pertinent cortical field of the brain will there produce a corresponding con- 
figuration of forces. The static pattern will thus be translated into a dynamic 
process governed by the principle of balance, and the resulting tensions in the 
physiological field will have their counterpart in visual experience. This theory 
explains how we can judge spatial relations without measuring the lines or 
planes involved. Intuitive judgment, based simply on the inspection of a pattern 
as a whole, is assumed to rely on the strength and directions of the tensions 
experienced in the perceived object. Such intuitive judgment can be most, sensi- 
tive even to compositions of geometrically or numerically complicated structure 
because instead of piecemeal figuring out the single elements and their con- 
nections the mind can rely on the tensions resulting from the integrated action 
of all the forces concerned. More generally this means that whereas the calculat- 
ing mind can only approximate the gestalt by establishing a network of rela- 
tions, the perceiving mind can fully realize it by relying on the field of interact 
ing forces itself. 

However, the intuitive procedure has serious drawbacks. It is delicate, easily 
disturbed by external influences, and its findings do not offer proof to the intel- 
lect. An observer's assertion that the shape of an object is ‘“‘good’’ can be con- 
firmed only by exposing other observers to the same object with a similar result. 
Fortunately, the simpler the pattern the surer becomes the judgment and the 
greater is the agreement among observers. The surest result is obtained when 
we compare the lengths of lines or distances placed side by side. The simplicity 
of such a pattern of parallels is so strong that disturbance is almost powerless 
and disagreement negligibly small. Therefore, it is most tempting to reduce 
complex visual judgments to combinations of this simple one. Here, then, we 
have the beginning of measurement by yardstick. 

1 Else Frenkel-Brunswik, “Intolerance of ambiguity as an emotional and perceptual 


personality variable,’ in: Jerome 8. Bruner and David Krech (eds.), Perception and Per 
sonality (Durham, N. C., 1949). 
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There is no difference between the basic act of measuring and any other intui- 
tive judgment. It is purely visual, only simpler and safer. But its application 
makes for grave differences indeed. Measurement dismembers any pattern and 
therefore must be handled with caution when it is used to analyze the spatial 
structure of a whole. Also measurement introduces number into spatial relations, 
and numbers can be manipulated abstractly without any reference to the object 
to which they were applied. Hence two risks, amply documented by examples 
from the study of visual proportions. The roving compass, blind to the gestalt 
qualities of the object, uncovers identical distances here and there, regardless 
of whether or not such correspondences are based upon true structural connec- 
tions. A scaffold of units is expected to produce an organized whole. Secondly, 
numbers, obtained by measurements, are juggled about independently, with 
arithmetic relations replacing the forgotten visual ones. Pyrrhic victories of 
calculation over vision. 

Yet, abuses do not disqualify procedures, and the persistent attempt to find 
the measure of beauty has not remained without encouragement. Some simple 
measures are obviously related to visual goodness, notably the ratio 1:1, basis 
of all symmetry. Most spectacular was, of course, the Pythagorean discovery 
that the perceived harmony of musical intervals is paralleled by simple numerical 
ratios of spatial distance on the string and the flute. This disecovery—made more 
substantial by our present-day knowledge of the simple relations between the 
wave frequencies of musical sounds—established for all time to come the convic- 
tion that harmony depended on spatial measure. When Le Corbusier takes 
pains to legitimize his studies in proportion by pointing out that he comes from a 
family of musicians, he speaks in the same Pythagorean mood that made it 
imperative for the Renaissance architects to study the theory of musical har- 
mony. “More than these thirty years past, the sap of mathematics has flown 
through the veins of my work, both as an architect and painter; for music is 
always present within me.’ 

According to the Pythagorean doctrine, simple numbers and their mutual 
relations, as well as the simple geometrical figures that obey such measures, rep- 
resent the innermost secret of nature. All existing things, complex as they may 
be, are made up of the geometric building stones. The human body, masterwork 
of nature, soon came to be considered the revelation of perfect measure. “For 
without symmetry and proportion,” says Vitruvius, “no temple can have a 
measured composition; that is, it must have the exact measure of the members 
of a well shaped human body.’* Once an ideal human figure, which obeyed the 
demanded simple numerical measurements, had been constructed, it served in 
turn to prove the sanctity of the canon: the law of the cosmos could be read off 
from that of the microcosm. This piece of circular reasoning has maintained its 
power to our day. 

The rationalization of proportion, designed to overcome the uncertainty of 


2 Le Corbusier, The Modulor—A Harmonious Measure to the Human Scale Universally 
Applicable to Architecture and Mechanics (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), p. 129. 

* Vitruvius Pollo, The Ten Books on Architecture (Cambridge, Mass., 1914), book III, 
chapter 1. 
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intuitive perceptual judgment, suited the demand for scientific exactness, which 
arose in the Renaissance. It satisfied the yearning for objective description and 
yielded the rule governing the bewildering complexity of things. It helped to 
make art respectable by demonstrating that the shape of its products was not 
arbitrary. And wherever the scientific ideal and procedure weakened the intuitive 
powers of the artist or the connoisseur, the crutch of measurement offered to 
replace the untrustworthy eye. 

At the same time, the reduction of shape to measurement recommended itself 
for the practical purpose of identifying and reproducing a given product. Mass 
production demands standardization, and standard shapes are impractical as 
long as they are not defined by measurement. The ancient Egyptians used a 
network of vertical and horizontal lines to manufacture statues of specified 
shape, and in the treatise of Vitruvius the Pythagorean metaphysics of number 
is transformed into a set of recipes, designed to meet the demands of the imita- 
tive Roman style of architecture. 

It seems natural that a modern architect, endeavoring to revive the art of 
proportion, should insist on the aspect of standardization. Le Corbusier is aware 
of the responsibility involved in selecting standards that suit the functions of 
the object. His aim is: “To standardize, which is to run the risk of arbitrary 
choice, and the reverse of that risk: a wonderful freeing of the methods of eco- 
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Fig. 1. (Adapted from Le Corbusier, The Modulor, by permission of the Harvard Univer 
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nomic production.’’* Le Corbusier believes that a suitable set of standardized 
units is offered by his “‘modulor,” which he obtains in the following manner. In 
the Vitruvian tradition, he starts from the human body (Figure 1). He divides 
the total height, from the feet to the hand of the vertically raised arm, into two 
equal parts, at the level of the navel, and he assumes that this total height is 
divided according to the golden section at the wrist level of the downward 
hanging arm (86:140). Similarly, the distance from the feet to the top of the 
head is also divided by the golden section, in this case at the level of the navel 
(70:113). These two ratios are used as the bases for two independent sequences 
of numbers, both meeting the condition of what is known to the mathematician 
as the Fibonacci series. Each element is equal to the sum of the two preceding 
ones, and throughout the sequence neighboring values roughly approach the 
proportion of the golden section. (Thus the ratio 86:140 gives rise to the se- 
quence . . .33, 53, 86, 140, 226, 366. . ., continued ad infinitum in both directions.) 

How well does this set of sizes suit the purposes of standardization? Standardi- 
zation demands that the number of units employed be as small as possible and 
that the units combine readily with each other. The first condition seems to be 
met by the modulor since within any range of size the number of the proposed 
values is small. Thus for the opening of a normal door the modulor, if I am not 
mistaken, practically restricts the choice to a breadth of 70 cm. and a height of 
226 cm. This would limit production severely to only one size. The combination 
of units is much less well taken care of because only a very few are multiples of 
each other. Within each of the two series, units can be combined only by means 
of their neighbors. For example, the three contiguous values 33, 53, 86 fit nicely 
together (43 + 53 = 86), but no multiples of either 33 or 53 match 86. This 
weakness, which follows from the nature of the Fibonacci series, has also aes- 
thetic consequences, to be discussed shortly. 

Standardization aims at facilitating the functional relations between things. 
Since most manufactured objects are ‘either containers of man or extensions of 
man,” they must be related functionally to their user. Of course, in an informal 
way, houses, furniture, tools have always been adapted to the human body, but 
Le Corbusier hopes to standardize these relations by deriving his scales from the 
main proportions and dimensions of the body. Unfortunately, however, the 
human figure cannot be standardized, and since the stature of any population 
is distributed statistically in a bell-shaped curve, it seems ludicrous to specify 
the relation between man and his objects to the fraction of an inch. In fact, 
Le Corbusier worked with a scale custom-tailored for an average 175 cm. French- 
man, until he remembered “that in English detective novels the good-looking 
men, such as the policemen, are always six feet tall.’’ Since the modulor is meant 
to apply to world-wide production, the inventor settled for 6 feet (182.88 cm.), 
explaining that it would be better for a measure to be too large rather than too 
small, “so that the article made on the basis of that measure should be suitable 
for use by all’’—an argument unlikely to be appreciated by the smaller specimens 
of mankind. 

Le Corbusier’s insistence on his particular scale becomes understandable if 


* Le Corbusier, p. 107. 
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one ignores its pretended functionalism and interprets it instead 3 a romantic 
variation of the Pythagorean philosophy. The traditional doctrine oi proportion 
related architectural shape to man because his body was an example of perfec- 
tion, not because he was to live with the building. The architect was expected 
to create in the image of man, and therefore the relative proportions of the 
model, not its absolute dimensions, were considered. Whereas, in this view, man, 
the child of nature or God, revealed the secret of cosmic harmony to the builder, 
the more recent theory of empathy viewed the humanization of architecture as 
the means by which man “‘compels inhuman nature to his need.’’® A stranger in 
a chaotic setting of plants, streams, and mountains, he creates in his buildings 
something of his own kind, orderly shapes he can understand; he “transcribes in 
stone the body’s favorable states.’”* Both theories implied a division between 
man and his work: the first saw man as the model to be contemplated and 
copied from a distance, the second saw the building as the remote object of 
sympathetic appreciation. 

To Le Corbusier, man and the world he builds are an indivisible unity. Just as 
man is an outgrowth of nature, so the building, the furniture, the machine, the 
painting or statue, are outgrowths of man. The builder and his work are inter- 
dependent like the snail and its shell. Man enlarges his scope by his works, and 
the works receive their meaning from his use of them. It follows from this roman- 
tic view that man and his creation must be conceived as one integrated organism. 
Hence Le Corbusier’s preference for the golden section, which to his forebears 
was the essence of cosmic mathematics, while to him it is the formula of life, 


discovered by scientists in the body structure of plant and animal. Hence also 
his two proportional series, which embed the human body in a continuous scale 
from the infinitely small to the infinitely large, presenting man as natura naturans 
and natura naturata. 


This is an eminently modern philosophy, well suited to provide our biological 
outlook with an aesthetic superstructure. But it is a philosophy—applicable to 
the arts only if it assumes visible form. The reasoning mind may find coherence 
and consistency satisfactorily symbolized in the arithmetic properties of the 
modulor series. Are they equally evident to the eye? Obviously, the virtues of the 
system must be tested in practice and can hardly be evaluated in the abstract. 
Only a few general considerations can be advanced here tentatively. 

If one particular ratio of spatial distances is to be chosen, the golden section 
certainly makes a good candidate. Art historians and psychologists can testify 
that the eye distinguishes this particular relation—in the twofold sense of recog- 
nizing and preferring it. Similarly, the ratio 2:1, introduced into the modulor by 
the fact that the values of the one series are twice as large as those of the other, 
is easily recognized by the eye and can be put to good visual use. Continuity, 
by which a series of steps leads the observer from the smaller to the larger units 
and thus helps to knit the whole structure together, is a basic prerequisite of all 
artistic composition. To reaffirm and codify it, with explicit inclusion of the 
human dimensions, seems particularly welcome in view of a modern preference 


5 Geoffrey Scott, The Architecture of Humaniam (Garden City, 1054), p. 179. 
* Scott, p. 177. 
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for ‘monumental’ buildings that make the visitor feel lost like a beetle in a 
cigar box. However, Le Corbusier’s arithmetic progression of values does not 
guarantee continuity; it merely suggests it. Since it remains for the artist to pick 
from the scales the values he wishes to combine, he still must rely on his intuitive 
judgment for obtaining those unbroken chains of relationships that produce the 
unified hierarchy of any good composition. Within each of the two series, only 
the contiguous values have a simple relationship to each other. The more distant 
ones have not. And as far as the relations between the two series are concerned, 
each value of the one has the ratio 2:1 to its opposite number in the other, but 
otherwise the relations between members of the two series are far from simple. 
For example, Le Corbusier picked for a cornerstone, designed to symbolize the 
principle of good proportion, the ratio 183:86, one value from each series. No 
simple relation between the two is apparent, and if the resulting shape ‘‘possessed 
dignity and elegance,” this does not seem to be explainable by the fact that both 
values lie somewhere on the two series. 

It looks as though in Le Corbusier’s system the harmony of the compositional 
whole is pieced together by a creeping sequence of concords between neighbor 
and neighbor, thus neglecting the cross-connections of distant elements. A com- 
parison, which may or may not be appropriate, will at least illustrate the point. 
The musical scale provides for the unity and density of the compositional fabric 
not simply by equalizing the intervals between neighboring steps. One does not 
have to walk the scale in order to connect one tone with another. Any two tones 
are directly connected by more or less simple auditive and arithmetic relation- 
ships, and the varying degrees of concordance make for a rich palette of expressive 
values. Also transposition of pitch—which may be compared to the transposition 
of visual size—produces patterns that are related to each other not only by 
homology, that is, by similarity of proportion, but also by a comprehensible har- 
mony between each tone of one pattern and each of any other. Every tone of 
the C-scale is directly relatable to every tone of the D-scale. Not so the values 
of Le Corbusier’s two series. 

The publication of ‘The Modulor” raises again the more general questions: 
Is there any justification for applying measurement to visual proportion? If so, 
when and in what way should it be applied? Not for very long has this subject 
been controversial. In all advanced civilizations artists and other craftsmen 
seem to have felt little hesitation about using all the faculties of their minds— 
perception, intuition, thinking, calculation—wherever they served the purpose. 
The fear that formulae might interfere with the freedom of the eye did not come 
up as long as the eye was strong. Only when there was suspicion that calculation, 
instead of the eye, was being used for tasks that required constant and final visual 
control, did intellect and intuition come to be viewed as antagonists. Needless 
to say, no fully developed artist has ever been prevented by such controversy 
from using conceptual thinking to sharpen his intuitive generalizations, to cast 
them into less perishable shape, and to make them communicable. And if there 
is no objection to making a mental note of the fact that, say, “‘blue recedes and 
red advances,” there should be none to the rule that the golden section creates a 
good proportion since the former statement is no less intellectual than the latter. 
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The problem is not whether or not abstract operations are applicable to the arts 
but whether those that involve number and calculation are. 

The objection can take two forms. Either the adversary may say: “It is pos- 
sible and perhaps likely that simple arithmetic or geometric relations are at the 
bottom of all visual harmony. However, the search for such formulae should re- 
main a hobby for the theorist. They are harmful to creative work because the 
artist can attain harmony by intuition only.” I shall consider this form of the 
objection a prejudice, based on false dichotomizing and refuted by the artistic 
practice of the centuries, particularly in architecture, which by its very nature 
involves constant measuring and figuring. A second kind of objection does not 
question the procedure as such but protests against some ways of its application. 
It raises the basic question of what in the nature of the things that are measured 
justifies measurement and which kinds of measurement can be shown to be 
more appropriate than others. 

It is useful to reformulate the question as follows: To what extent are the ob- 
jects of rationalization rational? The term “rational’’ as used here does not 
mean what it means to the mathematician. By “rationality” I mean the extent 
to which the visual structure of a pattern and the parts that make it up are sim- 
ple, clear-cut, identifiable. If, for instance, the lengths of all the parts in a given 
pattern are multiples of a given unit, the pattern is fully rational in terms of such 
measurement. This is one kind of rationality, based on measurement. There is 
another kind, based on geometric simplicity. A pattern shall be called the more 
rational, the simpler are the geometric relationships by which it can be defined. 
In this sense the relationship of a circle to its diameter or of a square to its 
diagonal is highly rational, even though in both cases the algebraic ratios lead 
to infinite fractions. The question is, then, to what extent and in what way visual 
objects can be reduced to rationality. 

In the history of art both criteria of rationalization have been used. One is 
based on measurement by yardstick. In its most elementary version it relies on 
the single module, that is, it defines all parts and relationships as multiples of 
one unit. This procedure, as we shall see, affords only a minimum of structural 
understanding. The opposite method of measurement starts from above, rather 
than from below, by defining the parts as fractions of the whole and thereby 
making the whole, as it were, the module. For instance, in Vitruvius’ analysis 
of the human body the head is 4 of the total height, face and hand are 9 each, 
the foot is 4%, the cubit 4, and so forth.’ Here, then, are several different units 
of subdivision, pointing perhaps to a number of different structural levels and 
thus representing a subtler analysis than the crudely equalizing technique of the 
single unit. At the same time, this latter procedure creates, at its own primitive 
level, a unity that the more complex one lacks; for the measurement ‘from 
above” relates the various subdivisions of the body only indirectly to each other, 
namely by their reference to a common whole, whereas the relations between 
them are neglected. It is as though several incongruous networks had been 
superimposed upon the same pattern. 

In the same analysis in which Vitruvius uses modular measurement he also 


7 Vitruvius Pollo, loc. cit. 
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applies a fundamentally different method by pointing out that the body with out- 
spread limbs can be inscribed in a circle. Here the procedure is geomet.ic. Ra- 
tionality is obtained not by applying a linear yardstick but by fitting the object 
to some other simple shape. Geometric planning with the compass and the ruler 
was practiced by the medieval masons. While not excluding the yardstick, they 
freely profited from such incommensurable relations as that between the circle 
and its diameter or that of the golden section. 

Le Corbusier’s modulor represents an uncomfortable compromise between the 
two methods. Being based on the golden section, it is by nature geometric. But 
all ratios are translated into numbers, which requires a rounding off of the infinite 
fractions. By this artifice a geometric principle of structure is forced into arith- 
metic shape. An even more serious ambiguity is introduced by the fact that in 
order to obtain a continuous sequence Le Corbusier uses the Fibonacci progres- 
sion, in which the relations between neighboring units meander towards the 
golden section but are not identical with it. Thus in the twilight of arithmetic 
approximation two different structural principles—one based on addition, the 
other on ratio—are made to fit each other. 

As a system of measurement, Le Corbusier’s scale is a sophisticated variation 
of the module principle. Instead of keeping the size of the unit constant, it 
increases it gradually according to an arithmetic progression. This procedure— 
as was pointed out before—limits rationality to contiguous units and makes dis- 
tant ones incommensurable. It shares with most of the other systems the weak- 
ness of not doing justice to the integrated structure of a whole pattern, in which 
parts are directly interrelated even when they belong to very different size levels. 
Instead, one might say, it merely traces linear paths of rationality through such 
patterns. 

Whatever the virtues and flaws of particular methods, the conviction that 
search for rational shape is justified has been greatly encouraged by the scientific 
discoveries about the nature of matter. The Pythagorean trust in number de- 
rived from the human mind’s yearning for order and was based on little evidence. 
The confidence of modern science is better founded because its rational models 
are confirmed experimentally. To the modern scientist simple number and 
geometric shape as such are not the ultimate principle: they are only the formal 
manifestation of physical forces holding each other in balance. The atomic 
model is, of course, the prize discovery of the rationalist. If at the foundation 
of all matter there is so regular, simple, and symmetrical a pattern as any order- 
loving mind could dream up, then it may seem sensible to expect that the shape 
of the things around us is based on rationality. 

Such reasoning, however, has to be met with caution. It is m~ Jular thinking, 
based on the oversimplified assumption that the macroscopic world is a mere 
multiplication of a smallest unit. Crystals come closest to confirming this view 
because their regular shapes do indeed reflect an extension of the atomic order. 
Commonly, though, we find even at the molecular level a structure more nearly 
chaotic than orderly, and if a drop or a large body of water exhibit regular shape, 
this regularity comes about despite molecular disorder and through the action of 
macroscopic forces, which, by the way, are not the same in these two examples. 
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“.. the spherical surface of the rain-drop and the spherical surface of the ocean 
(though both happen to be alike in mathematical form) are two totally different 
phenomena, the one due to surface-energy, and the other to that form of mass 
energy which we ascribe to gravity’? (D’Arcy Thompson’). When it comes to 
organisms, “‘the forces which hold the elementary parts in a certain orderly rela- 
tion to each other are not derived from the affinities of just a few kinds of units, 
but arise from the interactions of very numerous active entities’ (C. H. Wadding- 
ton’). In other words, what I have called ‘modular thinking’ is defeated by 
the fact that as we ascend the scale from the atomically small to the astronomi- 
cally large we encounter levels of near-chaos, which disrupt the continuity of 
order, and also “integrative levels’? (Novikoff), at which the whole is not the 
sum of its parts: “Knowledge of the laws of the lower level is necessary for a full 
understanding of the higher level; yet the unique properties of phenomena at the 
higher level cannot be predicted a priori from the laws of the lower level.’’'® 
A landscape is essentially chaotic, but it lies in the scale of sizes between the 
orderly shape of, say, a flower and that of the terrestrial globe. 

Thus, while the order of things cannot be derived from the atomic module, 
we find the principle of balance producing orderly shape at various integrative 
levels. This confirms the soundness of our search for rationality. It also indicates, 
however, that more often than not the order of structure is not of the purely 
additive, “modular” kind but involves an integrated organization of the whole 
pattern. The structural models we invent and apply must take this fact into 
account. The closer they come to gestalt principles, the more adequate they are 
likely to be. 

What has been said holds not only for the physical shape of the things around 
us but also for perceptual patterns, which are produced by the sense of sight and 
are reflected in the work of artists. Here again we have a gap between integrative 
levels: the patterns that are seen are not mere extensions of the perceived physical 
objects. But the gap can be bridged by a reference to the projection area in the 
cerebral cortex which, as I said in the beginning, can be assumed to translate 
retinal patterns into configurations of field forces. If the physiological field is 
controlled by the tendency toward balance, the structure of patterns will assume 
the simplest possible shape, that is, strive towards the greatest possible ration 
ality. And since here again we are dealing with an integrative level, the patterns 
perceived, created, and understood by the eye—in either nature or art—are 
again more likely to be analyzed adequately by a system that envisages features 
of the total structure rather than operating with an accumulation of units. 
This means, for instance, that the patching together of pictorial compositions 
by means of rectangles considered perfect for one reason or another is unlikely 
to produce a visual whole; nor can it be expected to do justice to a good work of 
art—even if the mosaic of modules fits the structural seams and corners of the 


*D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, On Growth and Form (New York, 1945), p. 57 

°C. H. Waddington, ‘‘The character of biological form,” in: L. L. Whyte (ed.), Aspects 
of Form (New York, 1952), p. 45. 

1° Alex B. Novikoff, ‘“The concept of integrative levels and biology,”’ Science, 1945, pp 
209-215. 
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work fairly well. For it is one thing to construct a rational model that serves to 
make a reproduction of a pattern, and another to hit upon the particular model 
that reveals the pattern’s essential structure. Vitruvius’ measurements make it 
possible to copy a given Greek temple quite faithfully but tell us very little 
about the underlying principles that render the overall appearance of such 
buildings so harmonious. ; 

Although we must demand that the geometric or arithmetic model, constructed 
for the purpose of rationalization, be adequate, we should not expect it to fit 
with mechanical precision, unless, of course, the model itself served for the con- 
struction of the pattern, as has been the case so often in architecture. But the 
sculptured or painted human figures that were constructed in strict obedience to 
compass and yardstick—just as the mechanical applications of central perspec- 
tive in pictures—exhale a deadly chill. Architecture can afford a simple order 
because instead of portraying reality it has the more limited task of representing 
lawfulness in a natural setting. But no portrayal of reality—be it representational 
or “abstract’”’—can present the law itself instead of its embodiment in things 
for it is in the nature of existence that the manifestations of each lawful process 
should be interfered with by those of other such processes. Without such inter- 
action an object becomes complete and therefore isolated, and nothing can be 
complete except the universe, or the total work of art (which is an image of the 
whole), or the rational model (which isolates some features of the whole so that 
we may understand). 

The rational model, then, is related to its referent the way any law is related 
to the things in which it is active. Just as the norm of the oakleaf is not per- 
fectly realized in any one specimen so can no rule of proportion be expected per- 
fectly to appear in any thing. This makes the task of finding such a rule harder 
rather than easier, for instead of being satisfied when a model roughly applies 
we must find out, through the judicious examination of many specimens, toward 
which principle the species converges, To a given human body any number of 
structural principles can be applied approximately, and “‘the’’ human body pa- 
tiently stretches and squeezes itself to accomodate this or that theory. The 
paintings of the masters have been interpreted with many and often contra- 
dictory schemas. This does not mean that there is no law but. that to find it 
takes more than mechanical measuring and fitting. It requires the scientific 
methods that permit distinction between the essential and the accidental. 

The simpler the configuration of forces to which an object is subjected, the 
simpler its shape will be. The smallest organisms are less controlled by gravity 
and therefore more regularly shaped than the large ones; it is easier to be sym- 
metrical in the water than on land—but the more rational the shape, the less 
“real” does the creature look. At primitive or early stages of organic develop- 
ment, there is little differentiation of function and, therefore, simple shape. As 
the configuration of the forces that control the organism becomes more complex, 
80 becomes shape. When the human mind is young, the simplicity of its func- 
tioning is reflected in the simple shape of its controlled manifestations, for 
instance, in the drawings of children. These drawings are made up of near- 
geometric patterns, and it is for this reason—not because they are not faithful 
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likenesses—that they tend to look unreal. As the mind grows, so increases the 
complexity of its creations. The typical product of the mature artist is so differ- 
entiated that only intuitive perception is capable of organizing and unifying the 
multiplicity of forces that make up the whole. If we try explicitly to identify— 
geometrically or arithmetically—all its parts and relations we are, at best, left 
with a collection of pieces. 

What we can do, however, is to fit to the work rational patterns at various 
levels of approximation. If we describe a picture as a triangular composition, we 
let escape almost everything except one feature of the work’s skeleton, which 
may be the key to the whole. And from this most generic level we can descend to 
more subtle ones and obtain differentiations of the primary pattern. But at a 
certain point of the approach to rationality we are stopped. It is the point up to 
which the scientist can find lawfulness in the intricacy of the individual speci- 
men. The compositional schemata with which the artist starts his work on the 
empty paper or which the theoretician draws on the photographs of pictures or 
buildings are such approximations. That they are possible is due to the fact 
that all organized wholes are hierarchic. Such wholes do not grow like unplanned 
cities, in which each new unit is determined mainly by its direct neighbors and 
therefore the whole becomes chaotic. They grow by differentiation of a germ 
structure, and each detail is determined by the law of the whole. This means 
they have layers of order, which descend from the highest and simplest to more 
and more complex ones. The order found at each level is true. The edge of a 
knife is straight even though under the microscope it reveals its irregularities. 
And when the statistician “‘smooths’’ a curve he is not cheating but trying to 
clean the intrusions of lower orders off the higher one. How deeply our rational 
understanding can penetrate into the hierarchy of layers depends upon the acuity 
of our tools, the foremost of which is the mind. 

It is necessary here to distinguish between lawfulness and rationality. Every 
product of nature or man can be assumed to be entirely lawful in the sense that 
it is composed by the interaction of simple forces. Therefore even the most com- 
plex shape is, in the last analysis, a composite of simple shapes. Things are lawful 
even though the degree of their organization may be low. The chaos of the 
dancing gas molecules is but the lowest degree of order. Some modern painters 
limit the organization of their pictures to spot-to-spot relations plus an overall 
uniformity: the statement is primitive, the hierarchy is narrow, coherence is 
weak, but these works are as completely lawful as any other existing thing. This 
basic lawfulness of all things justifies the search for rationality. But whereas 
lawfulness is an objective property, rationality describes the extent to which an 
observer can fit an object to a definable pattern; it is, therefore, always a matter 
of degree. 

We said earlier that the shape of any object must show the effect of interaction 
in order not to appear isolated and dead. Therefore, perfect geometric shape 
and very simple proportion are likely to be rare. A potentially simple shape is 
often modified under the influence of the context in which it appears. Fechner, in 
his study of proportion, spoke of “kombinatorische Mitbestimmung.’’ For 


1! Gustav Theodor Fechner, Vorschule der Aesthetik (Leipzig, 1876), p. 187. 
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instance, space value in architecture is affected, as Scott has pointed out, “by 
lighting and the position of shadows: the source of light attracts the eye and sets 
up an independent suggested movement of its own. It is affected by color: a 
dark floor and a light roof give a totally different space sensation to that created 
by a dark roof and a light floor. It is affected by our own expectancy: by the 
space we have immediately left. It is affected by the character of the predominat- 
ing lines: an emphasis on verticals, as is well known, gives an illusion of greater 
height; an emphasis on horizontals gives a sense of greater breadth”." This 
means that in their search for rational shape investigators may have to concen- 
trate more on potential simplicity than, as they have done so far, on actual 
simplicity. The tendency to simple shape is inherent in any one unit but often 
modified by the context, the way in which, say, an egg is a potential sphere modi- 
fied by pressure while the shell hardens. A telling example can be found in 
Fechner’s studies. When he asked observers to choose between rectangles of 
different shapes, he found a preference for proportions approaching that of the 
golden section. But when he measured the proportions of hundreds of museum 
paintings he discovered that on the average a considerably shorter rectangle 
was preferred: about 5:4 for upright pictures and about 4:3 for horizontally ex- 
tended ones.'* A moment’s reflection shows why this should be so. In an empty 
rectangle the ratio between the two linear distances—roughly that of our postal 
card—is pleasant enough. But when it comes to a pictorial composition that is 
to be read not only in the directions of the two main dimensions but as a more 
closely knit whole, in which every point of the area is to be relatable to every 
other, the distances in the longer dimension would be relatively so large as to be 
practically unbridgeable. Innumerable examples in which proportions are 
influenced by practical usage also come to mind. 

From what was said in the beginning it follows that shape preferences will be 
determined not only by the degree of balance attained through the interplay of 
physiological forces in the visual apparatus. Often these purely perceptual as- 
pects will be overlaid and modified by motivational needs at higher psychical 
levels. Examples can be drawn from what is generally treated under the head- 
ings of “taste” or “style.” The rectangle of the golden section and the square 
may be equally balanced, but they carry different expression or meaning, the 
one showing directed tension, the other massive symmetry. The expressive 
differences between slimness and thickness, straightness and curvedness, the 
relatively relaxed proportions deriving from the module and the tenser incom- 
mensurable ones——all these properties are well suited to reflect basic human atti- 
tudes. They have specific biological and cultural connotations, for instance, in the 
proportions of the human figure. When the title of “Miss Universe 1955” was 
given to a girl who measured 36 inches at the bust and hips and 24 at the waist, 
it is not enough to point out that her body satisfied the Pythagorean ratio 2:3 
and probably looked harmonious for that reason and that her torso could be 
inscribed, perhaps, in the rectangle of the Divina Proportione. We must also see 
that these particular measurements make her the visual symbol of what a 


1 Scott, p. 170. 
1 Fechner, section 44. 
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woman stands for here and today, and that the perhaps equally harmonious 
women of Rubens or the Pre-Raphaelites project a different style of life. 

Preference for the particular degree of rationality to which a given pattern 
aspires is in itself the expression of a deep-seated attitude. The range from 
Mondrian, Nicholson, Albers to, say, Rodin, reaches from an extreme need for 
safety, order, and reason to an equally radical enjoyment of lively complexity; 
and the demands of the Pythagorean adepts of the yardstick and the compass 
do not lead to absolute beauty but are only the manifestation of a particular 
style. As long as the analysis of rational shape remains a tool of the fully de- 
veloped mind it can help to make perceived order explicit. When it replaces 
vision and stifles expression it becomes a game in vacuo. 





NORWEGIAN ARTS AND HABITS! 
CAMPBELL CROCKETT 


This essay is the result of one year of exposure in a country where people, not 
themselves philosophers, are eager to hear what philosophers have to say about 
numerous subjects and issues, some philosophical and some not. For example, 
the philosopher with whom I worked this past year in Norway was asked to 
lecture to a group of businessmen in Bergen on advertising. He gave what we 
would call a ‘Fourth of July’ address to a large group of Oslo citizens on May 17th, 
Norway’s day of independence. Finally, and, to me, most impressively, he was 
chosen to be on the three-man jury whose solemn function was the selection 
of Miss Norway of 1954. 

My observations are based on a study of recent developments in the Nor- 
wegian arts. I have engaged in numerous discussions with Norwegian artists, 
followed controversies about works of art in the newspapers and periodicals, 
lectured on the American arts to several Norwegian audiences, and served as 
one of the leaders of a conference on American literature in which the students 
were Scandinavian lektors. 

What I wish to do is to describe some typical and dominant Norwegian atti- 
tudes towards the arts. There are, of course, differences, some of them important, 
between the attitudes of the artist, the art critic, and the layman, but there are 
also similarities. I want to stress the similarities. I am aware of the dangers in 
generalizing about the attitudes of a national group even when that group is 
relatively small and homogeneous, On the other hand, I am not compulsive about 
avoiding such generalizations, and some of my observations have a fairly sub- 
stantial statistical basis. 

Norwegian Reactions to American Arts 

An exhibition of the work of twelve American painters and sculptors was 
sent on tour throughout Scandinavia this past winter, and it was in Oslo for 
three weeks in February and March. The painters included in the exhibition 
were Ivan Albright, Gorky, Graves, Hopper, Kane, Marin, Pollock, and Shahn; 
the sculptors, Calder, Roszak, and David Smith. Many Norwegians—artists, art 
critics, and laymen—were bored by Gorky and Pollock, horrified by and yet 
intrigued with Albright, and extremely impressed by Shahn and Graves. They 
liked the bitterness and realism of Shahn’s ‘“‘The Liberation,” and the haunting 
loneliness of Graves’ “Little Bird Alone,’ but they were not at all interested in 
Pollock’s abstractions, Numbers “‘Six,’’ ‘“Ten,”’ and “Twelve,” nor in Gorky’s 
“Agony,” also an abstraction. They were initially puzzled by Alexander Calder’s 
mobiles and stabiles and asked for an interpretation of them. When told that 
Calder’s response to such requests is that some people, especially children, enjoy 
looking at them and others do not, some Norwegians thought it inappropriate 
to place such objects in art museums. As one sculptor put it, ““They are amusing 


1 This paper was read before the joint meeting of the American Society of Aesthetics and 
the Midwestern College Art Conference at the University of Indiana, Oct. 29, 1954. 
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but not art.”” They approved of Albright’s realism in his painting, “Into the 
World came a Soul named Ida,” but they were repelled by his portrayal of the 
decadence of the flesh. In general, Norwegians expect paintings and sculptures 
to have a ‘meaning,’ an ‘interpretation,’ a ‘message.’ Picasso has observed: 
“Everyone wants to understand art. Why not try to understand the song of a 
bird? Why does one love the night, flowers, everything around one, without 
trying to understand them? But in the case of a painting people have to under- 
stand.’” John Marin is reported to have said: “‘Don’t everlastingly read messages 
into paintings. There’s the daisy. You don’t rave or read messages into it. You 
just look at that little flower. Isn’t that enough!’* The answer that some Nor- 
wegians would give is: “No, it is not enough.” 

I began to realize that many Norwegians adopt an attitude towards the arts 
that we usually reserve for occasions such as when the death of a beloved mem- 
ber of our families is imminent. This realization was confirmed through dis- 
cussions with Scandinavian lektors who teach American literature in the sec- 
ondary schools. According to them, the American writers read most often both 
in and out of the schools are Poe, Cooper, Mark Twain, Dreiser, Steinbeck, Cald- 
well, O’Neill, Sinclair Lewis, Upton Sinclair, Faulkner, and Hemingway. I 
mention in passing that every ‘work’ of Mickey Spillane has been translated into 
Norwegian. Little interest is shown in American poetry outside the schools. 
The lektors said that one of the principal reasons why they read American 
literature is for its documentary content, and that perhaps explains why such 
works as Sinclair’s The Jungle and Norris’ The Octopus receive much more 
attention proportionately than they do now in the United States. 

The generalization that I am suggesting is that Norwegians are inclined to 
take a serious, sometimes almost deadly, attitude towards the arts, and that 
they expect to receive a cognitive content from them. I suppose that there are 
many ways of trying to explain this attitude and its accompanying expectation, 
but it seems to me to be convenient to explain it by reference to two factors. 
First, the intimate relationship that Norwegian art bears to Norwegian life. 
Second, the types of art to which Norwegians have been exposed in the past 
fifty years or so. 

Art and Culture in Norway 

The first factor is rather difficult to exhibit but no less genuine on that ac- 
count. The arts occupy a more central] position in Norwegian culture than they 
do in our culture. One way of showing this is by referring to the daily news- 
papers. In Oslo, a city of 350,000 people, there are at least six daily newspapers. 
Most, ©r perhaps all, of these papers have their own art critics. Every new 
exhibit at the Kunstnernes Hus (and exhibits change every few weeks) is given a 
review in each paper. There are also regularly changing exhibits at the Kunat- 
nernes Forbund and in at least two other art galleries, and these are also re- 
viewed in the papers. It is not uncommon for these reviews to provoke dissenting 
opinions, and then for several days one or more of the daily papers will devote 
unlimited space to a discussion of artistic and aesthetic problems surrounding a 


* Robert Goldwater and Marco Treves, eds., Artists on Art, 1945, p. 421. 
* Dorothy Norman, “Conversations with Marin,’’ Art News, Dec. 1953, p. 59. 
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particular work or exhibition. For example, in the spring someone objected to an 
oil painting by Willi Midelfart which has a prominent position in the banqueting 
hall of Rddhuset. This objection produced vigorous defenses and counter offenses, 
and the fight was still under way when I left Oslo in August. These discussions 
are not confined to a limited area under a “Letters to the Editor’ heading. On 
the contrary, one who writes an essay in the field of art criticism, whether it be a 
reply to another essay or just an independent contribution, may be given featured 
space anywhere in the paper. And it is quite possible that when you pick up your 
daily copy of Dagbladet or Verdensgang, you will read an essay on the function 
of literary criticism or on Gothic architecture by someone who has never before 
written and never will again write for publication. There have been many dis- 
putes, carried on in part by ordinary citizens, on the architecture of Rddhuset, 
the murals in Rddhuset, and Vigeland’s sculptures in Frogner Park. Several 
essays were published this year in the papers on the question of whether the 
art critic should be an artist himself. Frequently in Norway, the art critic is an 
outstanding artist: Axel Revold and Jay Michelet, for example. 

An annual feature of Oslo life is the Christmas ‘smAbilder’ sale. On a given 
night a few weeks before Christmas, the doors at the Kunstnernes Forbund are 
opened. The people lined up outside rush in, each one armed with red stickers 
marked ‘Salgt’ (Sold). They look hurriedly, too hurriedly, of course, at the Nor- 
wegian paintings and sculptures that are priced quite low, beginning at one 
hundred kroner (about $15.00) and make their choices. Most outstanding 
Norwegian artists are represented at these sales. The enthusiasm of the spectators 
(and how inappropriate this word is here!) is matched by that of those attend- 
ing the Holmenkollen International Ski Jump. 

It is not inappropriate to mention that exhibitions are controlled entirely by 
artists. For example, the annual exhibition of Norwegian paintings and sculptures, 
is the responsibility of a jury selected by vote from the artists’ union. The chair- 
man of this jury for 1953 asked me if it were really true that the choice of works 
of art for exhibitions in America was sometimes controlled by individuals who 
were not themselves artists. 

The interest of public officials in the arts is exemplified by Ekely, a suburb of 
Oslo and part of the Edvard Munch estate. The state of Norway and the city of 
Oslo jointly have built here approximately fifty combined houses and studios, 
and more are being built at the present time. For a small down payment and 
approximately $18.00 per month thereafter, the painter or sculptor and his 
family have a lovely home and an efficient studio for life. 

Last year an American went through the Oslo telephone directory and counted 
the book stores. I am not certain of the number, but I think it was thirty-seven. 
These stores are seldom empty and the quality of the books is higher than is the 
case here at home, in spite of American imports. There are several, five or six, 
theaters in continuous operation during the winter, showing such dramas as 
Ibsen’s Brand, A Doll’s House, and Miller’s Death of a Salesman. 

I hope that these examples tend to confirm my hypothesis that the arts have 
a more integral role in Norwegian life than in our life. The mythical average 
Norwegian might turn out to be an individual who owns a couple of original 
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paintings, who spends a few hours a week in a book store, who reads some of the 
essays that appear in his newspaper on music, painting, and literature, who 
listens to excellent music on a radio uncorrupted by advertising, who attends 
plays regularly, who visits from time to time the folk museums and the art 
galleries, and who notices the sculptures that adorn the city. Such a Norwegian 
may well be a myth, but the materials for constructing such a myth are more 
available in Norway than in the United States. 

If I have shown anything at all, it is that the arts are more than an appendage 
to Norwegian life, and this explains, in part at least, why Norwegians take the 
arts seriously. When the arts are integrated into everyday experience, they are 
no longer regarded as decorative garnish and the ‘art for art’s sake’ thesis ap- 
pears to be, not wrong, but just inappropriate. Perhaps the attitude of Norwe- 
gians towards Calder’s mobiles and stabiles, the abstractions of Gorky and 
Pollock, and some symbolist literature seems intolerant to us, but it is one 
thing to be tolerant in the sense of ‘indifferent’ and another to be tolerant and 
simultaneously of sincere convictions. I am not trying to demonstrate that one 
who has sincere convictions is justified in being intolerant. 

Perhaps the two most hotly debated subjects in the Norwegian press this year 
were the problem of hell and the status of philosophy in Norway today. The 
first debate was initiated by a Lutheran Bishop’s claim that the concept of hell 
is metaphorical. Some other bishops denied this, and the matter went eventually 
to the King. In the meantime, articles appeared in the daily papers and in lit- 
erary, socio-political, and industrial journals on this topic. The second debate 
was initiated by a review of Professor Arne Naess’ Filosofi Historie which ap- 
peared in a weekly journal, Farmand, whose primary function is the presentation 
of stock market quotations and trading news. This is the journal that one en- 
counters in the waiting rooms of business offices and doctors’ offices and in the 
living rooms of the homes of real estate operators. In his review, Amund Hén- 
ningstad claimed that Arne Naess, the leading philosopher in Norway, was a 
logical positivist and therefore a pernicious force in Norwegian philosophy. In 
the next issue, several individuals hotly denied this charge, and for the next 
three months, each issue of Farmand would devote from one to five pages to the 
Filosofi Diskusjonen. Imagine this sort of discussion appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal! 

It is, perhaps, not difficult to see that people who have such a serious and 
penetrating curiosity about theological and philosophical questions would also 
approach the arts with the utmost earnestness and gravity. 

The Norwegian Arts 

A supplemental way of accounting for the Norwegian attitude towards the 
arts is to look at the types of art to which Norwegians have been exposed for the 
past fifty years. I suppose that the three most powerful figures in the Norwegian 
arts during this period are Henrik Ibsen, Edvard Munch, and Gustav Vigeland. 
Whatever may be said in describing the works of these three artists, I doubt if 
anyone would associate such words as ‘frivolous,’ ‘light hearted,’ and ‘joyous’ 
with their works. 

Ibsen admired Georg Brandes, the Danish literary critic, and Brandes held 
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that writers should discuss social problems in their works. Social content is 
dominant in such plays as The Pillars of Society, A Doll’s House, and An Enemy 
of the People. The early play, Brand, is a great favorite with Norwegians and the 
central theme of this play is the existentialist thesis: ‘Intet-—eller Alt.”’ All 
or nothing. The necessity and importance of choice as an indispensable condi- 
tion to salvation and the subsequent refusal to give any hint of compromise, 
these principles lead Brand to sacrifice first his mother, then his child, his wife, 
and finally himself. The play is as heavy as the most ponderous Greek tragedy, 
and the Norwegian style of acting accents rather than alleviates the weight. In 
order to explain the appearance of such a drama, one must refer to the complete 
isolation of the Norwegian in his rocky and barren mountains and the severity 
and hardness of his life. Early Norwegian literature is full of stories about ghosts 
and hidden powers operative in the universe, and the trolls still live on, occupy- 
ing uncomfortably a middle ground between fact and phantasy. Ibsen’s last 
play, When We Dead Wake, concerns the bitter and dismal failure of an artist, 
Rubek. This is Ibsen’s obituary. Finally, the stubborn individualism of Ibsen 
is reflected in a letter that he wrote to Brandes: 


Now there is absolutely no reasonable necessity for the individual to be a citizen. On the 
contrary, the state is the curse of the individual . . . The waiter makes the best soldier . . . 
The state must be abolished! In that revolution I will take part. Undermine the idea of the 
state; make willingness and spiritual kinship the only essentials in the case of a union— 
and you have the beginning of a liberty that is of some value . . . I have never really had 
any firm kind of traditional dogma. If one had the courage to throw it overboard alto- 
gether, it is possible that one would be rid of the ballast which weighs down one’s per- 
sonality most heavily. There are actually moments when the whole history of the world 
appears to me like one great shipwreck, and the only important thing seems to be to save 
oneself.‘ 


This anarchistic individualism exerted a strong influence upon the develop- 
ment of Edvard Munch. Munch at nineteen joined a circle whose members were 
obsessed with the idea that art should be a social weapon. Christian Krohg, the 
painter and novelist, was one of the leaders of this group. He published a novel, 
Albertine, the story of a prostitute, and it was confiscated for indecency. One 
of the most impressive paintings in the National Gallery in Oslo is Krohg’s 
“Albertine” depicting a scene from his book: the inmates of the bordello in a 
police court. Under the influence of Krohg, Munch began as a naturalist, but his 
expressionism, which was to have such a tremendous force in Germany, soon 
came to the front. For example, in one of his first paintings about the death of 
his sister, ‘““The Sick Child,”’ he has begun to eliminate detail, stressing simple 
masses, thus achieving expressiveness at the sacrifice of photographic realism. 
His credo, as found in an 1889 entry in his diary, is: 


No longer should you paint interiors with men reading and women knitting. There must be 
living beings who breathe and feel and love and suffer. I would paint such pictures in a 
cycle. People would understand the sacredness of them and take off their hats as if they 
were in church. 





4M. C. Bradbrook, Ibsen The Norwegian (London, 1948), p. 13. 
* Quoted in History of Modern Painting: Matisse, Munch, Rouault (Switzerland, 1950), 
p. 92. 
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A few themes preoccupied him most of his life and they appear again and again 
in his works. One of these is his obsessive interest in death, as exemplified by 
such works as “Maiden and Death,” ““Marat’s Death,” ““The Death Chamber,” 
and “The Dead Mother.” Another is his development of sexual and erotic themes 
in “Puberty,” ‘““Madonna,” and “Lust.’’ Munch’s attitude towards women is 
perhaps best represented in his canvas, ““‘Woman.”’ Woman is depicted in three 
stages: innocence, lasciviousness, and withdrawal, and in each of these stages she 
is inaccessible to man. Of particular interest are Munch’s treatments of indi- 
viduals who are in the grasp of something beyond their control, as in ‘“The Cry,” 
“Anxiety,” ‘“Jealousy,”’ and “‘Lust.”’ In his lithographic presentation of ‘The 
Cry,” one finds the inscription, “I hear the scream of nature.’’ Munch persist- 
ently thinks of the individual as being at the mercy of external forces, whether 
they be woman, sex, alcohol, or the state. There is today a genuine and, to my 
mind, moving fear on the part of Norwegians of forces that trespass, or threaten 
to trespass, upon their individuality. Norwegian socialism is probably as indi- 
vidualistic a species of socialism as one could find. The Norwegian is distrustful 
of the effects of mass communication. There is no Sunday newspaper in Norway. 
In how many countries do presses stop completely for several days at Easter? 
Furthermore, he wonders whether cultural autonomy can persist in the face of 
economic and military subordination. Ibsen and Munch in their diverse ways 
both express this fierce sense of Norwegian individualism. 

My final point with respect to the art of Munch is his acceptance of the com- 
municative function of painting. He often uses formulas to express feelings and 
ideas. For example, the bowed figure always represents despondency and the 
woman with her arms behind her back represents simultaneously restraint and 
an invitation. In much of his work, the primary function is not “aesthetic,” in 
the restricted meaning of that term, but expressive communication. If one 
wished to defend Tolstoy’s theory of art as communication, surely he would 
find corroborative evidence in the works of Edvard Munch. 

Gustay Vigeland, a dominant figure in recent Scandinavian art, made an 
extraordinary agreement with the city of Oslo in 1921. He handed over to Oslo 
all of his work that he possessed and agreed to give the city everything that he 
created in the future. In return, he was to receive from the city a studio. One 
outcome of this contract is Frogner Park and whatever may be said for or against 
the monumental sculptures contained therein, it is certainly a unique display of 
the sculpture of one man. The monolith alone is fifty-two feet high and contains 
one hundred and twenty-one sculptured figures, each of colossal size. The circular 
stairs surrounding the monolith support thirty-six granite groups. The fountain 
area contains the central group, twenty-three groups, and sixty reliefs. The bridge 
contains four lizard groups and fifty-eight bronze sculptures. In addition, there 
are figured gates, a circular group, a labyrinth mosaic, and a children’s square 
with nine bronze figures. 

Many people have attempted to extract a philosophy of life from the sculptures 
in Frogner Park, but this attempt, I suggest, is as unfair to philosophy as it is to 
the Vigeland sculptures. Nonetheless, it is easy to see that the themes of love and 
death play a large role in Vigeland’s works. In different groups, you find the kiss, 
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the embrace, jealousy, ecstasy, hatred, and other actions and attitudes that we 
associate with love. There are some scenes from childhood, adolescence, old age, 
and death. In one group, you will see a man fondling children, and in another 
group, 4 man kicking children high up into the air. I personally am unable to 
extract either a philosophy or a religion from Frogner Park, but I think it not 
an exaggeration to say that Vigeland did present LIFE—in upper case letters. 

In his earlier works, Vigeland also presented ‘life’ but in a more refined way. 
My final impression of Frogner Park is of one huge block after another, and the 
heavy figures carved out of the blocks are, in many respects, indistinguishable: 
one endomorphic mesomorph after another. But in the Vigeland Museum and 
in the National Gallery in Oslo, we find that Vigeland’s earlier figures are slender, 
bony in structure, and that he often makes an expressive use of surface modeling 
that is reminiscent of Rodin. His group, ““The Beggars,” conveys successfully, 
if shockingly, wasted flesh, and his figure of Aasta Hansteen, Norwegian feminist, 
is effective satire. Quite different in material, style, and effect, his “Young Girl” 
and “Mother and Child” in marble are subtly and exquisitely accomplished. 

Norwegians do not agree in their evaluations of Vigeland which is, perhaps, 
more of a commentary upon Norwegians than upon Vigeland. But they are 
aware of his art, and they continue to discuss and argue about the meaning and 
the value of his works. 

I hope that this brief discussion of the art of Ibsen, Munch, and Vigeland 
shows that these powerful figures in modern Norwegian culture exhibited serious 
and often gloomy attitudes in their works; and, furthermore, that they often 
aimed at the communication of a content, be it conceptual or expressive, in 
their creations. The contemporary Norwegian has been raised on such stern, 
impressive, and sometimes forbidding material. 

Ibsen died nearly fifty years ago, and Munch and Vigeland have been dead 
for over ten years, but there is no evidence that the features of Norwegian art 
to which I have called your attention are vanishing. On the contrary, con- 
temporary Norwegian artists are, if anything, more didactic than their prede- 
cessors, and their works are heavily charged with symbolism. 

The most powerful group of painters in Norway today is the muralist school. 
No other country in the world, with the possible exception of Mexico, has 
achieved this unification of the formative and decorative arts. As a matter of 
course, Norwegian city halls, cathedrals, seaman schools, orphanages, cremato- 
riums, candy factories, symphony halls, psychiatric institutions, and other types 
of buildings, public and private, are covered with murals. Consider, for example, 
the Oslo City Hall. As you enter the main hall, you are confronted with Henrik 
Sgrensen’s frescoes on the south wall, one of the largest oil paintings in the 
world. His painting depicts all sorts of things, e.g., the Vika slum area and the 
return of the Royal Family after the occupation. Other panels depict birth, 
education, life under the Nazis, and a large figure represents charity. On the 
North Wall, Alf Rolfson’s fresco contains the figures of Fridtjob Nansen, the 
explorer, and Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson, the poet. Also we see a fertility theme, 
workers, and fishermen. On the East Wall, we encounter Rolfson’s series of motifs 
from the Occupation: Homes are destroyed, works of art are demolished, and 
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men are imprisoned. In the rear portion of the East wall, we find Reidar Aulie’s 
depiction of the development of the trade union movement in Norway. Opposite 
it on the West wall, Karl Hggberg has traced the development. of shipping, 
commerce, and industry. 

One room on the second floor is devoted to Per Krohg. It is as if Krohg had 
read H. G. Well’s Outline of History at one sitting and then set to work. He dis- 
plays flower girls, farmers, and urbanites, life and death, summer and winter, 
animals, artists, and concentration camps. Another room on this floor was 
assigned to Aage Storstein, and he has developed his mural upon one theme: 
the history of freedom and democracy in the modern western world. He begins 
with the French revolution and terminates with the eviction of the Nazis. One 
sees, ambulando, trolls, King Carl Johan, Henrik Wergeland, and Bjgrnstjerne 
Bjgrnson. 

There are only examples, but prominent ones, from the murals which cover 
one building. I am not trying to evaluate this art but simply to indicate its 
character. The extent to which the cognitive content of art is emphasized in 
Norway is shown by Alf Rolfson’s mural mentioned above. It is not simply 
that he depicts the occupation but that he does it chronologically. The same is 
true of Aulie’s presentation of the development of the labor movement. When 
one considers the nature of contemporary Norwegian art, it is little wonder that 
the Norwegian takes such a serious attitude toward the arts. 

But if I were to evaluate this art, I would certainly lament the suffocating 
influence of the muralist school of painting. When Ibsen and Christian Krohg 
expressed social protest through literature and painting, they were speaking as 
individuals, as free thinkers in a society of conformists. But today, fifty years 
later, social art has become a dogma, and dogmatism in art has a stifling effect. 

Nonetheless, there is much to be said for channeling the expression of social 
ideals through artistic media. If one reads Brand, looks at Vigeland’s sculptures, 
and walks through RAdhuset, he receives a fairly reliable and forceful impression 
of what Norwegian nationalism means: heroic resistance against the Nazis, the 
eradication of slums, development of trade unionism, establishment of security 
for all members of the society, and, behind these specific programs, an indi- 
vidualism that is sometimes brooding, sometimes violent, but never extinguished. 





THE PROBLEM OF INFLUENCE IN LITERARY HISTORY: 
NOTES TOWARDS A DEFINITION 


IHAB H. HASSAN 


Few problems can prove more vexing to the critic or historian of literature 
than the problem of influence. In its pursuit, rank aversions and irrepressible 
enthusiasms seem to be equally rife. Even among informed students of literature 
the subject has acquired a certain ambivalence, an ambivalence which is not 
entirely resolved by enclosing the word “influence” within guarded or ironic 
quotes. And perhaps none is more aware of the difficulty than the scholarly 
critic who is bound to illuminate the relation of writer to writer, and writer to 
tradition, without yielding to a facile claim of influence. The dilemma which 
confronts him is often disagreeably concrete; for should he remain content to 
indicate the similarities between two authors, his efforts are deemed superficial, 
and should he be rash enough to discover an influence, his efforts are eyed with 
the suspicion due to a mountebank. 

It is precisely because the issue of influences is so genuinely problematic that 
a sharper definition of its character, and of its implications, is needed. Such a 
definition may be achieved by engaging the issue in four related steps. It will be 
first necessary to delimit the legitimate province of an influence, susceptible as 
the term is to varied applications. The notion will then be allowed to reveal its 
dependency on those ontological conceptions of literature which have so largely 
contributed to its apparent anomalies. A possible resolution of these anomalies 
will require that the question of influences be considered as one of intracultural 
significance, articulating itself with equal vigor in the historical, social, psycho- 
logical, and aesthetic contexts of a literary work. (To some extent, the last two 
views of the problem are complementary: they explore the intrinsic and extrinsic 
elements of the same issue.) And finally, it will be possible to suggest that the 
ideas of Tradition and of Development provide, in most cases, a sounder alterna- 
tive to the concept of Influence in any comprehensive scheme of literature. 


The uses to which the word “influence” has lent itself recommend a sharper 
definition of what appears to be a rather furtive concept. Now learned and 
meticulous essays have been written to demonstrate the influence of everything 
on anything. Instead of subjecting these altruistic efforts to general censure, 
it may be wiser to find out what common and coherent idea of influence they 
possibly share. 

Upon inspection, the sources of plausible influences prove to be diverse indeed. 
Such agents as can be said to have exerted an influence on literature include 
the climate, mores, or locale of a people, to witness the Anglo-Saxon kenning 
in such poems as the Widsith and The Seafarer; a historical event, like the Black 
Death, the destruction of the Armada, or the Chartist Movement; some particu- 
lar style or literary convention, for instance that of the Ciceronian oration or 
Petrarchan sonnet; a social and cultural tradition, like Courtly Love; a particu- 
lar theory or idea, be it that of Platonic essences or Natural Selection; a thinker, 
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like Aristotle, Rousseau, or Nietzsche; a literary movement, say Romanticism 
or Dadaism; an author, like Donne or Hemingway; some specific literary work, 
such as Montaigne’s Essays, Percy’s Reliques, or Eliot’s The Wasteland—include, 
in fact, many other agents, equally conceivable and equally affective. The forms 
which an influence may take are no less diverse: the forgeries of Chatterton, 
the borrowings of Shakespeare from Holinshed, the interactions between Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, and the effects of Boccaccio on Chaucer, or Laforgue on 
Eliot, show well the different degrees to which a writer may be indebted to 
another. And if variety is to be seen in the source as well as in the form of in- 
fluences, it is no less obvious in the recipients of it. An age, a tradition, a literary 
movement, a single author, and a particular work, have been all considered, at 
one time or another, as legitimate objects of some influence. 

It would be rather pointless to ferret more instances of heterogeneity in the 
field of influence. The concept is obviously called upon to account for any rela- 
tionship, running the gamut of incidence to causality, with a somewhat expansive 
range of intermediate correlations. And despite unavoidable confusions, there is 
something indicative in this lack of method. For the idea of influence is at bottom 
a problem in relationships, and it would be as unreasonable to expect method 
and uniformity in literary or intellectual relationships as it would be to expect 
them in social intercourse. Every conjunction of minds, or sensibilities, or literary 
works, prescribes its own norms and determines its own framework. The respon- 
sibility of the influence scholar lies in the full exploration of these, and his success 
depends both on his clarification of, and adherence to, the assumptions of his case. 

But to surrender the problem completely to relativism is to err on the side of 
caution. A good deal may be said about the idea of influence without violating 
the individuality of any given case. It is to one type of influence that we must 
now address ourselves if we are to grasp the import of our subject to a systematic 
view of literature. 

Of the various types of influence none seems to be more central to literary 
history, or more challenging to the literary scholar, than that type which seeks 
to define the relation of an author’s work to another author or another tradition. 
And since biography has been the traditional cynosure of scholarly interest, it is 
in relation to the individual writer that we must begin to examine the idea of 
influence. The question which immediately rises can be framed simply enough: 
What do we precisely mean when we say that a certain writer has been the 
object of a demonstrable influence? Presumably, we mean that he has been 
affected by some other writer in a particular way. But then, authors are affected 
by a great many things which become part of their vast hoard of experience; 
they are affected by a sunset or the loss of a daughter, addiction to a drug or a 
love affair. The effect of a literary work on our hypothetical author may be 
certainly considered as part of his general! experience; it is transformed, together 
with the impression of a sunset and the phantasies of opium, into something 
different, a literary work in its own rights. The notion of an affective power is 
therefore too vague to throw much light on the concept of literary influences. 

That concept, I believe, can be more usefully resolved, for the time being, 
into the two principles of similarity and causality operating in a time continuum. 
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When we say that A has influenced B, we mean that after literary or aesthetic 
analysis we can discern a number of significant similarities between the works of 
A and B. We may also mean that historical, social, and perhaps psychological 
analyses of the data available about A and B reveal similarities, points of con- 
tact, between the “lives” or ‘‘minds’”’ of the two writers. So far we have estab- 
lished no influence; we have only documented what I shall call an affinity. For 
influence presupposes some manner of causality and causality has repeatedly 
shown itself to be the scholar’s Gordian knot. The old scientism of 19th century 
scholarship, stimulated no doubt by a certain predictability and a certain con- 
sistency in the findings of the great German philologists—the Grimm brothers, 
Max Miiller, Wilhelin Scherer—and further abetted by the sociological positiv- 
ism of Taine, has permitted the simple causal relationship between environment 
and writer, then in fashion, to extend itself after the proper amount of biographi- 
cal research to the relationship between writer and writer. The modern scholar, 
though conscious that from Hume to Heisenberg the idea of a strict causality 
has been discounted, still feels the incubus of this venerable tradition. The situa- 
tion has its interest: to reach for its ontological implications is, I believe, to 
approach the essential problem of literary influences. 


As might have been expected, the conception of literature which takes causal- 
ity on assumption is also the one under whose aegis the influence hunter has 
battened and the influence problem has multiplied. I am referring in broadest 
terms to that conception which holds literature to be primarily an expression of 
values, ideas, and trends clearly discernible in the lives of authors or in the 
tempers of their age, and which concerns itself largely with correlations, often 
deterministic in their character, between the intentions of an “informing spirit” 
and the finished literary work.' Though it admits of certain variations, this view 
of literature motivated the greater part of 19th century European scholarship 
no less than the native tradition to which Parrington’s Main Currents in Ameri- 
can Thought gave direction. It further underlies, though with sharper reserva- 
tions, Babbitt’s and More’s Humanism, the Geistesgeschichle outlook on literature, 
and Professor Douglas Bush’s critical stand, admirable in so many respects, in a 
Kenyon Review symposium.’ The positions implicit in these last three instances 
are, to be sure, not wholly susceptible to the error of determinism: each carries, 
in its particular way, the “expressionist”’ view of literature beyond a simplified 
relationship between the literary work and its context. Furthermore, it now seems 
quite evident that both scholarship and criticism should be implanted on the 
sound contextualist foundation which our heritage of knowledge and patient 
research has laid. But one is forced to wonder if the emphasis on biography ‘‘as 
the root from which the history of literature has grown, the basis for narrative 
and interpretation ringed about an individual personality,’’ and on the idea that 
“Literary criticism is not an essential part of the history of literature unless it 


' Tam using the term “intention” in a sense somewhat more general than that of W. K. 
Wimsatt and M. C, Beardsley, ‘“The Intentional Fallacy,’’ Sewanee Review, LIV (Summer 
1946), 468-488. 

* Douglas Bush, “The Humanist Critic,” The Kenyon Review, XIII (Winter 1951), 81-91. 
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aids interpretation in reletion to time and authorship,’ does not give sanction to 
the accumulation of biographical data as equivalent to a proof of influence. 

The danger here is not confined to that type of determinism which forges every 
literary event in a causal chain. The danger equally resides in the ‘‘expressionist”’ 
tendency to consider the relationship between authors and their works as more 
or less of a constant, that constant being the factor of “expression”’ in the mis- 
leading phrase: a piece of writing is the “expression”’ of its author. And since no 
literary work can be said to influence another without the intermediacy of a 
human agent, that danger is always active whenever influences are in question. 
To locate the error more distinctly—and the error seems to be logical no less than 
ontological—I shall resort to a simplified symbolic illustration of the variables 
involved in a typical case of influence. 

Let us suppose that A is the author of a literary work Wa, and B is the author 
of Wb, and let us further suppose that Wa and Wb reveal such close similarities as 
would indicate a possible influence of A on B. Now the relationship between Wb 
and Wa (Fe 

Wa 
unless it can be also said that the relationship between Wb and B is equivalent 
B Wb Wb Wa. 
a” Gat Ae = 
applicable. (In this case, A is to B what A’s work is to B’s work, and the relation- 
ship between the two authors is parallel to the relationship between their respec- 
tive works.) Yet barring those rare instances in which plagiarism and imitation 
have resulted in works of art, the relationship between an author and his work is 
seldom analogical to that between any other author and his work, similar as the 
two works may be. Expressed in symbolic terms, this means that wh pal =. 
This is precisely the difficulty most often ignored by the source hunter who 
speaks of influences and borrowings but, to cite Collingwood, “never asks. 
what there was in A which laid it open td B’s influence, or what there was in A 
which made it capable of borrowing from B.’"* The complexity of the problem, 
even with as few variables as are here introduced, is further revealed by the fact 
that, strictly speaking, it is Wa that has acted upon B and not A on Wh. Nor is 
the action of A on B the same as that of Wa on B. The truth of this is amply 
illustrated by Picasso, who is consummate both in eclecticism and originality. 
Indeed, we have it from Gertrude Stein that Picasso cared not who did, or still 
does, influence him as long as it was not himself. The statement has the air of a 
quip, though its avowal of complexity in the creative experience is serious enough. 

It is this complexity in the creative process that the “expressionist”’ view of 
literature has tended to neglect in the past, and, by so neglecting it, has per- 
mitted a degree of simplification in the pursuit, of influences to go unchallenged. 
The corrective interest in processes of the imagination, of the subconscious, and 


) cannot be thought equivalent to that between B and A () 


to that between Wa and A, in which case the formula 


? Robert Herndon Fife, ‘“The Basis of Literary History,’’ PMLA, LXVI (February, 
1951), pp. 13, 19. For a divergent and keen view of the question, see W. K. Wimsatt, ‘‘His- 
tory and Criticism: A Problematic Relationship,”’ tbid., 21-31. 

*R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of Nature (New York, 1945), p. 128. 
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of artistic composition has followed close on the speculations of Freud and Jung, 
and has resulted in a growing number of studies conducted from rather special 
points of view.’ These studies, in spite of the brilliant insights they have some- 
times offered, have not altogether succeeded in dispelling the tentativeness 
which still envelops the subject. But to judge from the tenor of modern aes- 
thetics, and from the chorus of artists’ opinions on the creative process, a partic- 
ular note seems to be unusually audible—it is a note which sounds a further 
challenge to that naive and causal expressionism on which influences have 
flourished. I am referring to what Herbert Read has called “the uniqueness of 
... [the artist’s] mental disposition and the privateness of his experience.’’* 
What the idea of influence often presupposes is a causal and direct relationship 
between a writer’s intention, traceable to his social and historical matrix, and 
the finished work. ‘“That would lead,” Read affirms, ‘‘to the heresy that forms 
are a logical expression of values, to be determined by the intellect. It is quite 
obvious that they are often illogical, and that their discovery is accidental.’’” 
The evidence of artists at work testifies to the fact that intention is as inextricable 
from the process of creation as the latter is from the finished work. The fact is 
equally confirmed by musicians, painters, and poets. It is what Stravinsky has 
in mind when he writes, ‘‘What we imagine does not necessarily take on a con- 
crete form and may remain in a state of virtuality, whereas invention is not 
conceivable apart from its actual working out’’;* or Picasso when he says, ‘The 
picture is not thought out and determined beforehand, rather while it is being 
made it follows the mobility of thought” ;* or Wordsworth when in the Preface to 
the Second Edition of Lyrical Ballads he writes, “Not that I always began to 
write with a distinct purpose formerly conceived, but habits of meditation have, 
I trust, so prompted and regulated my feelings, that my descriptions of such 
objects as strongly excite those feelings, will be found to carry along with them a 
purpose’’; or Paul Valéry when he admits, ‘All may be summed up in this for- 
mula: that in the making of a work, an act comes in contact with the undefin- 
able.’ One is therefore inclined to find it strange that while so many have 
accepted the fact that intention, creation, and style are indissoluble, so few have 
recognized the immediate bearing of that same fact on the question of influences. 

But if the expressionist conception of literature has amplified the problems of 
influence, the neo-formalist conception, to which the earlier is in so many ways 


* Recent illuminating essays on the topic are to be found in Brewster Ghiselin, ed., The 
Creative Process: A Symposium (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1952); and in Phyllis Bartlett, 
Poems in Process (New York, 1951). 

* Herbert Read, ‘‘Originality,’’ The Sewanee Review, LXI (Autumn 1953), p. 549. 

7 Ibid., p. 549. Read’s statement is substantiated, from a philosophical point of view, by 
Samuel Alexander when he says that the poet ‘does not know till he has said it, either what 
he wants to say or how he shall say it—two things which are admittedly one.’”’ See Samuel 
Alexander, ‘‘Art and the Material,’ Philosophical and Literary Pieces (London, 1939), p. 
214. See also Benedetto Croce, Aesthetic (New York, 1909), pp. 1-25. 

* Igor Stravinsky, Poetics of Music (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), p. 53. 

* Christian Zervos, ‘‘Conversation With Picasso,” in The Creative Process, p. 49. 

1° Paul Valéry, ‘‘A Course in Poetics: First Lesson,’’ in The Creative Process, p. 104. See 
also Stephen Spender, ‘“The Making of a Poem,” ibid., 113-126. 
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opposed, has moved little towards a solution. The lapses of the neo-formalist 
often appear the less flagrant, but they so appear only because he either eschews 
all questions of influence or else he confines himself to stylistic parallels. His 
attitude is in effect a gesture in the direction of “literary positivism.’’ The atti- 
tude, however, is not without some justification. For if we believe, like Herbert 
Read or André Malraux, that originality is mainly discernible in technique, we 
might discover some merit in the neo-formalist emphasis on form, on the finished 
artifact, on the values and sensibility he can discover through that artifact. Real- 
izing how putative and complex the elements of the creative process are, the 
neo-formalist declines to engage the complexities of intention or to level the 
literary work with its cultural matrix. His bias is therefore non-psychologistic— 
and psychology seems to be the current method of probing into a writer's mind 
and writer’s intention to establish the causalities of influence, as if Jung himself 
had not warned us that “The present state of development of psychology does 
not allow us to establish rigorous causal connections which we expect of a 
science... . Any reaction to stimulus may be causally explained; but the creative 
act, which is the absolute antithesis of mere reaction, will forever elude human 
understanding.” It is this bias against psychological solutions that we see in 
Susanne Langer when she indicts, in her excellent recent study of aesthetics, 
“the psychologistic currents that have tended, for the last fifty years at least, to 
force all philosophical problems of art into the confines of behaviorism and 
pragmatism, where they find neither development nor solution, but are assigned 
to vague realms of ‘value’ and ‘interest,’ in which nothing of great value or 
interest has yet been done.’ 

From the foregoing juxtaposition of expressionist and neo-formalist views, it 
may be seen that while the idea of influence retains its causal force in the one, it 
is in the other so divested from causality as to become mere similarity. This is 
our initial, and basic, dilemma articulated in terms of ontological polarities. The 
risk, in short, lies in saying too much or too little where influence is concerned. 


But the impasse is not so final as it may seem. We hardly need to invoke the 
customary “synthesis” to recognize the direction a solution must take. Such a 
solution would inevitably keep the contradictory claims of any given case in a 
state of complicated tension. It would further submit the two key concepts of 
intention and of causality to more viable modifications. And it would assign the 
idea of influence to its proper sphere of action—if not the whole, certainly a 
large segment of man’s cultural achievement. For what Cassirer says of man’s 
total culture is apposite to the special case of influence: ‘““The necessity of inde- 
pendent methods of descriptive analysis is generally recognized. We cannot 
hope to measure the depth of a special branch of human culture unless such 
measurement is preceded by a descriptive analysis. ... If the term ‘humanity’ 
means anything at all it means that, in spite of all the differences and oppositions 


1 Carl Gustav Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul (New York, 1933), p. 176. 
2 Susanne K. Langer, Feeling and Form (New York, 1953), p. 34. See also Victor Erlich, 
“The Russian Formalist Movement,’ Partisan Review, XX (May-June, 1953), p. 283. 
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existing among its various forms, these are, nevertheless, working toward a 
common end,’’!4 

If the idea of influence is to become serviceable and relevant, the neo-formalist 
rejection of the whole notion of artistic intention ought to be taken with some 
qualifications. To say that the artist’s intention is often vague, incipient, and 
verbally unformulated is both right and chastening; but to say that no clue can 
suggest his particular frame of mind, can shed some indirect light on his motiva- 
tion, and can help understand his work, is somewhat less than rigorous.'* Cole- 
ridge’s prefatory note to “Kubla Khan” is to the point. The note is certainly no 
equivalent to the poem, nor is it perhaps the most relevant comment that can 
be made about that “psychological curiosity,” to use the words of Coleridge, the 
poem itself. And certainly the transformation of the words in ‘“Purchas’s Pil- 
grimage’’: “Here the Khan Kubla commanded a palace to be built, and a stately 
garden thereunto. And thus ten miles of fertile ground were inclosed with a 
wall,” to Coleridge’s: 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 


is a radical transformation. But the note and the poem testify to the existence of 
an inexplicit intention, and testify beyond that to the possibility of a correlation, 
in certain instances, between the author’s intent and the finished artifact."® It is 
by recognizing the quality of this correlation, which is neither causal nor reduc- 
tive, that the idea of influence can be invested with some meaning. For the 
limitations of influence are those of the correlations we permit ourselves to make 
between one author and his work, and the same author and the work of another. 
The sooner these limitations are accepted the more free we shall be to avoid the 
error of oversimplification. 

It is here that intracultural analysis reveals its merit. The close literary analy- 
sis of texts is vastly rewarding, possibly the most rewarding single approach that 
takes the realization of the literary experience for its goal. Such, however, is not 
our present goal. Literary analysis can reveal all the techniques of a writer and 


1 Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on.Man, Doubleday Anchor Books (New York, 1953), pp. 94, 
96. 

4 Needless to say, the best among the New Critics—they are the older ones—make no 
such extravagant claims. 

‘6 The case of Coleridge is not unique. The unformulated intention of an artist is often 
modified by the process of creation, and sometimes discovered in that process, but it is 
sufficiently present, at least as a stimulus, to allow Van Gogh to say, “The first attempts 
are absolutely unbearable . . . if you see something worth while in what I am doing, it is 
not by accident but because of real intention and purpose,’’ See Vincent Van Gogh, ‘‘Let- 
ter to Anton Ridder Van Rappard,”’ in The Creative Process, p. 47. 
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much of his sensibility. And it can provide a sound basis for comparisons between 
different works and different writers. But alone it can go no farther than to 
demonstrate similarities, and if these similarities be more than technical, literary 
analysis may uncover some phase of an affinity between two writers. 

But it is only when we begin to read in symbol and metaphor those suggestions 
of a writer’s sensibility which the better psychologists have taught us to read, 
when we have reflected on the quality of his mind and reconstructed the character 
of his personality, when we have gleaned from biographical, sociological, and 
philosophical research the facts which allow us to see correlations operating on 
several coordinate levels, that we can permit ourselves to think of influence. 
For in the nature of the enterprise a degree of complexity is inherent, and con- 
firmation of the hypothesis of influence is to be sought in independent lines of 
analysis. We need to know what made a writer susceptible to the influence of 
another, and we need to know, as a matter of historical fact, the nature and 
extent of that writer’s contact with his predecessor. (Authors have been some- 
times unaware of works that were supposed to have directly influenced them, a 
situation painfully embarrassing to all involved.) And we also need to attune 
our ears to the “huge, unrecorded hum of implication’’—the phrase is Trilling’s-— 
which rises from a culture or a period and insinuates itself into every literary 
relationship. Letters, diaries, notebooks, histories, social documents, ideological 
manifestoes, political tracts, are all to be considered, not simply to the degree 
they establish the ring and hue of a cultural context, but, more important still, 
to the degree they and the context they establish are contradicted by those 
literary works which we intend to place in meaningful apposition. For if the 
context modifies the literary work it is in turn by the uniqueness, the recalei- 
trance, of that literary work modified. This silent and constant dialectic between 
the literary work and its environment puts the scholar of influences to his severest 
test, since in the realm of his wider concern cause and effect are seldom differen- 
tiated. His unenviable task begins with the collection of varied evidence; it 
requires the subjection of that evidence to relentless scrutiny; it must involve 
analysis, evaluation, and imaginative recreation; and it will have drawn to a 
close when all his conclusions seem to point towards one direction, the direction 
of a writer’s specific bearing on another. The correlation he will finally make—and 
it should remain a correlation though we may think of it as an influence—de- 
scribes the relationship between two writers as it can be best described without 
the aid of omniscience. 

So conceived, the idea of influence becomes tantamount, not to causality and 
similarity operating in time, but to multiple correlations and multiple similarities 
functioning in a historical sequence, functioning, that is, within that framework 
of assumptions which each individual case will dictate. But even so conceived, a 
measure of speculation and uncertainty seems ineradicable. The correlations we 
use can be as close and synergetic or lax and random as we choose to make them. 
The latter will naturally adduce no proof of influence, though often they have 
been considered to do so. Such tentative correlations are rather to be viewed as a 
phase in the general pursuit of sources and antecedents which, taken with such 
reservations as are necessary, offers sore insight into the cardinal problem of 
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literary relationships, and is itself an index to the historicity of literature no less 
than an aid to its reading.’ As an effort to suggest pattern in variety, and as an 
accretion to the noble volume of human knowledge, that pursuit has its value, 
little as it may have to do with what we understand by influence. If nothing 
else, it is part of what Berdyaev has called “the triumph of memory over the 
spirit of corruption.” 


With so many qualifications attached to the idea of Influence, one is led to 
suspect that an approach substantially different in nature and in assumption 
may possibly afford a readier access to the problem of literary relationships. Such 
an approach is, I believe, prompted by the two concepts of Tradition and Devel- 
opment. Both, while unlikely to render the idea of influence in every connection 
superfluous, can do much to limit its extensions, so often dubious, by putting the 
latter under some degree of pressure. 

The view of “tradition” as a fundamental category of artistic and literary 
description is not new. It was forcefully expressed in Heinrich Wdlfflin’s Prin- 
ciples of Art History, a work significant in its particular definition of the “clas- 
sical’”’ and the “baroque” traditions, not as names for specific historical periods, 
but as descriptions of distinct structural patterns unrestricted to any epoch. The 
conception of a tradition as structural pattern, as a set of norms, norms of lan- 
guage and of attitude, does not revoke the essential historicity of the literary 
work as event. It is, on the contrary, in accord with that larger view of history 
which I shal! now enlist to reformulate the question of influence, the view which 
Hegel has called Reflective History. In one type of Reflective History, ‘The 
workman approaches his task with his own spirit; a spirit distinct from that of 
the element he is to manipulate.” His view, “. . . which aspires to traverse long 
periods of time . . . must indeed forego the attempt to give individual representa- 
tions of the past as it actually existed.’"” From such vantage as this the critical 
historian may distinguish those trends and traditions whose development is the 
history of literature. These traditions, dominated as they are by norms of tech- 
nique and sensibility, partake of the historical process in still another sense. 
Their articulation in a narrower time span is what makes a period. ‘‘A period,” 
as Wellek perceptively remarks, ‘“. . . is no metaphysical entity nor an arbitrary 
cross-section, but rather a time section dominated by a system of literary norms, 
whose introduction, spread, diversification, integration, and disappearance can 
be traced.’* It is in this perspective of literary history that the problem of in- 
fluence assumes a new character. 


1 Trilling seems to be one of the few critics to recognize the fact that ‘there inheres in a 
work of art of the past a certain quality, an element of its sesthetic existence, which we 
can identify as its pastness. Side by side with the formal elements of the work, and modify- 
ing these elements, there is the element of history, which, in any complete aesthetic analy- 
sis, must be taken into account.’’ See Lionel Trilling, The Liberal Imagination, Doubleday 
Anchor Books (New York, 1953), p. 182. 

17 Georg W. F. Hegel, The Philosophy of History, trans. J. Sibree (New York, 1944), pp. 
4, 5. 

1 René Wellek, ‘‘Periods and Movements in Literary History,’’ English Institute An- 
nual, 1940 (New York. 1941), p. 89. Wélfflin’s and Wellek’s views of a ‘“‘tradition’”’ are in 
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The two components of influence, which we have steadily attempted to modify, 
the components of similarity and of causality, can now be put forth on a different 
basis, one that is in accord with a more complex understanding of the ontological 
aspects of literature and with a more coherent view of its historicity. Similarity 
is taken with reference to a developed system of norms, a tradition; causality is 
discarded in the favor, not of correlation, but of the more flexible and significant 
notion of development, the modification of a tradition into another. 

In adapting this particular approach to the question of influence, it may seem 
that all interest in the individual writer is sacrificed to the wider interest in 
traditions, and that the problematic relation of one writer to another is left 
unresolved as ever. Such misgivings are unfounded since it is only within this 
larger context that the personal relationship can be appraised. We need to explore 
the two ideas of tradition and development a little further to satisfy ourselves on 
this score. 

Eliot’s distinguished essay “Tradition and the Individual Talent’’ has re- 
mained at the heart of the matter since 1919. Eliot has there remarked, “‘No 
poet, no artist of any art, has his complete meaning alone. His significance, his 
appreciation is the appreciation of his relation to the dead poets and artists. You 
cannot value him alone; you must set him, for contrast and comparison, among 
the dead. I mean this as a principle of aesthetic, not merely historical, criticism. 
The necessity that he shall conform, that he shall cohere, is not one-sided; what 
happens when a new work of art is created is something that happens simulta- 
neously to all the works of art which preceded it [italics mine}.’’” It is, then, the 
artist’s relation to the past in general (which involves not only the pastness of 
literature but also its presence), and to particular traditions in that past, that 
defines the individual aspects of his work. For, to cite Eliot again, ‘True origi- 
nality is merely development.’™ Similarity and contrast, tradition and experi- 
ment, continuity and development—these represent in the wider view of history 
the dynamics of what is otherwise termed influence. They are, in consequence, 
the principles which must guide and restrain us in evaluating the relation of 
writer to writer, period to writer, or period to period. 

The case of Eliot himself is relevant and revealing. Much has been made of 
the influence of Laforgue on him. But what of the “influences” of Dante, Donne, 
Webster, Lancelot Andrewes, Baudelaire, Gourmont, Rimbaud, Corbiére, T. E. 
Hulme, and Ezra Pound, to cite only a few? Surely the effect of these writers on 
Eliot cannot be taken in discrete quantities or qualities, and surely their effect 
on him enters into, and modifies, his relationship with Laforgue. Yet were we to 
examine the character of Eliot’s poetry, and of the norms of the modern poetic 


no real conflict, though each presupposes a different degree of articulation in norms. The 
baroque tradition, for instance, can be thought to include phases both of Metaphysical and 
Symbolist poetry, though the first occurs in a 17th ceatury “‘period’’ in England, and the 
second in a 19th century “‘period”’ in France. 

” T. 8. Eliot, Selected Essays (New York, 1950), pp. 4f. 

2° Schrecker’s analysis of the different branches of man’s culture confirms Eliot. See 
Paul Schrecker, Work and History, An Essay on the Structure of Civilization (Princeton, 
1948), Ch. 7. 
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tradition he has helped to found, in connection with the 19th century tradition 
of French Symbolism and the 17th century tradition of English Baroque (which 
includes the so-called Metaphysical poets), Laforgue’s contribution would fall 
in the right order and perspective of things.” Insights so gained in a literary 
relationship are often the most valuable, and perhaps, after all, the only ones 
admissible. Such insights are the fruit of the comparative method which, to call 
upon Eliot once more, does not involve the vain study of sources and influences, 
but rather the definition of the poet’s type through comparisons with other mani- 
festations of the same type in other languages and other traditions.” 

In the end, all questions of influence that are of more than anecdotal interest 
resolve themselves in this: a dialectic between the formal and the temporal 
modalities of literary works. A parallel dialectic is that which is ever in progress 
between tradition and development. Hence the relevance of these two concepts 
to influence. To the extent that literary history depends on biographical detail, 
questions of sources and of personal influences, always tentative and always 
suppositious, will continue to present themselves. But to the extent that literary 
history, apart from its legitimate and necessary concern with authentic details 
of a writer’s life, depends on the ordering and interpretation of literary events, 
the question of influence, as it is commonly understood, will appear superfluous. 
Its significance will be only defined by the dialectic of type and time in which the 
historical process engages. 


#1 I have elsewhere argued for a certain coherence in the Symbolist-metaphysical tradi 
tion of poetry. See Ihab H. Hassan, “Baudelaire’s ‘Correspondances’: The Dialectic of a 
Poetic Affinity,” French Review, XXVIII (May, 1954), 437-445. 

2 A paraphrase. See T. 8. Eliot, ‘“Note Sur Mallarmé et Poe,” trans. by Ramén Fernan 
dez, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, XX VII (1926), 524. 
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TRADITION 
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Samuel Monk asserts, as the summary proposition of his survey The Sublime: 
A Study of Critical Theories in X VIII-Century England that the aesthetic specu- 
lations in the England of that age were an unconscious prolegomenon to Kant: 
“it may be said that eighteenth-century aesthetic has as its unconscious goal 
the Critique of Judgment, the book in which it was to be refined and reinter- 
preted.’ Yet it seems to me doubtful that the intellectual history of any age can 
be viewed, without distortion, as a progression towards some one culmination. 
If adequate allowance is made for backslidings, excursions into wastelands on 
either side of the beaten track, and new beginnings from fresh starting-points, 
perhaps in contrary directions, no generalization can hope to subsume these 
multifarious particulars. Assuredly, no British aesthetician of the eighteenth 
century evolved a system resembling Kant’s, unless in such occasional concur- 
rence on particular points of doctrine as may be found in writers the most diverse. 
Monk partly recognizes the difficulty of supporting his hypothesis by a literal 
study of the texts, and is inclined to detect a blind Anders-streben at work in the 
mind of the century, a vague groping for a truth beyond what the men of the age 
could formulate, but which became more and more lurninous and distinct as the 
century wore on. ; 

Maintaining (as I do) that there is no tendency for multiplicity to reduce to 
unity in the British speculations of the eighteenth century, and in consequence 
no simple historical progression from inadequacy to completeness, from error to 
truth, I cannot erect any writer as goal and terminus for the inquiry. In another 
sense, however, a terminus can be found in a writer who aimed to subsume and 
reinterpret the speculation of the century: Dugald Stewart. Stewart considered 
himself the first worker at the superstructure of the “Philosophy of the Human 
Mind,” Reid having performed the prerequisite destructive labor of clearing 
away the metaphysical rubbish of previous systems.’ Yet, though considering 
himself partly a disciple of Reid, and partly an innovator in applying an improved 
inductive method in mental philosophy, Stewart was in great measure an eclectic 
writer; in all his works he looks reflectively over the history of thought since the 
revolution of Descartes, culling from conflicting schools and systems data and 
principles which might be welded into a comprehensive theory of human nature, 
a whole for which he supplies ‘the unifying basis and method. 


1Monk, The Sublime (New York: Modern Language Association, 1935), p. 6. 

2 Of even greater importance than the positive advance of metaphysical psychology was 
the “satisfactory refutation of that skeptical philosophy, which had struck at the root of 
all knowledge and all belief,’”’ in which work Reid, Stewart assures us, was signally success 
ful. ‘“The rubbish being now removed, and the foundations laid, it is time to begin the su 
perstructure’’; Dugald Stewart, Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind (Part I, 
Introduction, Part i), in The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Esq., F.R.S.S., ed. Sir 
William Hamilton ((2d ed.] Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1877), II, 5% 
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After publication of the first volume of the Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind in 1792, there was a period of twenty-two years during which 
Stewart was prevented by ill-health and by the pressure of his professional duties 
from continuing that treatise. The principal work published in that interval was 
the Philosophical Essays of 1810.* There are two sets of essays in this work, the 
first comprising ‘Essays of a Metaphysical Purport,’”’ the second ‘Essays Rela- 
tive to Matters of Taste” (as Hamilton terms them); it is these last which will be 
treated of here. But it may be useful first to provide a succinct statement of the 
place of the aesthetic essays in the corpus of Stewart’s works. Stewart envisioned 
his entire philosophy of mind as consisting of three parts; in the Advertisement to 
the first volume of the Llements, he observes that ‘some additional chapters are 
still wanting to complete the Analysis of the Intellectual Powers. After finishing 
this, the course of my inquiries would lead me to treat, in the second place, of 
Man considered as an Active and Moral being; and, thirdly, of Man considered 
as the member of a Political Society.’’* The three volumes of the Elements deal 
with the intellectual powers; the two volumes of The Philosophy of the Active 
and Moral Powers of Man comprise the second part of the system; the third 
portion of Stewart’s plan he never published, but Hamilton includes in the Works 
two volumes of Lectures on Political Economy, compiled partly from Stewart’s 
MSS, partly from student notes.* The Philosophical Essays are an interlude in 
this larger program.*® 

The first part of the Essays “may be regarded,’ Stewart explains, “as a com- 
ment on some elementary and fundamental questions which have divided the 
opinions of philosophers in the eighteenth century.’” Stewart is concerned to 
enforce that view of the origin of our ideas which is the leading trait of his phil- 
osophy and of Reid’s. The view is, that though all knowledge arises on the occa- 
sion of sensations supplied through our external senses, these sensations do not 
constitute that knowledge. Accompanying sensation (firstly) is perception, the 
apprehension of some external object which is the cause of the sensation; stimu- 
lated by sensation (secondly), the faculties of the mind function, and through 
consciousness we have knowledge of their operations. And beyond the ideas 
both of perception and of consciousness, a third class of ideas arises in the mind 
by a suggestion of the understanding consequent on sensation and operation of 


* Volume I of the Elements was published in London, 1792; Volume II at Edinburgh, 1814; 
Volume ITI at London, 1827. The Philosophical Essays appeared at Edinburgh, 1810, with 
further editions, also at Edinburgh, in 1816 and 1818. The French translation, Essais philo- 
sophiques sur les systéms de Locke, Berkeley, Priestley, Horne-Tooke, etc., par M. Dugald 
Stewart... . Traduit de Vanglais par Charles Huret (Paris, 1828), is of the first part only. 

‘A brief conspectus of the entire system is afforded by Stewart’s short textbook, Out- 
lines of Moral Philosophy (Edinburgh, 1793). In the Works, Hamilton divides the Outline 
by subject, so that portions of it appear in Volumes I, VI, and VIII. 

* The Active and Moral Powers appeared in two volumes at Edinburgh, 1828; the Lec- 
tures as Vols. VIII and LX of Hamilton’s edition of the Works. 

* Siewart desired that his ‘‘younger readers’’ read his works in order of their publication, 
so that after the first volume of the Elements the Philosophical Essays ‘‘may tend to ob- 
viate some doubts, and to clear up some difficulties which ... are apt to present them- 
selves to the inquisitive student’ (Elements [Preface, Vol. III], in Works, IV, [1}-2). 

7 Ibid., in Works, IV, [1]. 
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the faculties—ideas of our own existence, of personal identity, of time, motion, 
space and its dimensions, truth, causation, uniformity of nature, God, and so 
forth. All those ideas, in short, which Hume attempted to analyze are here taken 
to be supplied on appropriate occasions by an occult mechanism or original law 
of our nature. And the distinction of sensation from perception disposes of what 
Stewart conceives to be the fundamental error of Locke and his followers, an 
error prevailing since the Greeks, that ideas are the immediate objects of 
knowledge. 

But it is not my present purpose to enter upon a discussion of Stewart’s meta- 
physics. It suffices to say, that Stewart attempts in the first four essays of this 
first part to show how the erroneous speculations of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Locke’s followers in France, and the English physiological metaphysicians (Hart- 
ley, Priestley, and Darwin) arise from misconceptions of the nature and origin of 
ideas. The last of the essays of the first part, “On the Tendency of Some Late 
Philological Speculations,” treats of the theories expounded by Horne Tooke in 
The Diversions of Purley, and serves as a kind of link between the metaphysical 
and the aesthetic essays. Stewart refutes at length and with skill Tooke’s prin- 
ciples, that all the meanings of a given word have & common element, and that 
this element, the essence of the meaning, is fixed by the etymology of the word. 
Tooke’s theory is connected with the foregoing essays by the circumstance that 
it implies a theory about the origin of ideas: since the words designating the 
various phenomena of mind were originally borrowed from the sensible circum- 
stances of matter, Tooke’s etymological explanations constitute an implicit 
induction to the effect that “‘the only real knowledge we possess relates to the 
objects of our external senses; and that we can annex no idea to the word mind 
itself, but that of matter in the most subtile and attenuated form which imagina- 
tion can lend it.’’* This theory Stewart had examined in the earlier essays, and he 
needs here only to refute the alleged evidence of language in its favor. Here as 
elsewhere, Stewart carefully avoids confusing genetic problems with constitu- 
tive. He reprobates strongly the pretensions of philologists to direct us in the 
study of the mind: “. . . to appeal to etymology in a philosophical argument, 
(excepting, perhaps, in those cases where the word itself is of philosophical origin, ) 
is altogether nugatory, and can serve, at the best, to throw an amusing light on 
the laws which regulate the operations of human fancy.’” Yet, “although without 
the guidance of more steady lights than their own, they |philologists| are more 
likely to bewilder than to direct us in the study of the Mind, they may yet (as I 
shall attempt to exemplify in the Second Part of this volume) supply many useful 
materials towards a history of its natural progress;—more particularly towards 
a history of Imagination, considered inits relation tothe principles of Criticism.’’'® 

Here is the transition to the second series of essays: Stewart’s aim in the essays 
on beauty and sublimity is to trace the progress of the mind in its apprehension 
of the various qualities so called, and the fashion in which a common appellation 
comes to be applied to diverse qualities. It is, of course, true that this is a slender 

* Stewart, Essays i. 5. 2, in Works, V, 163. 

* Ibid., p. 161. 

10 Ibid. i. 5. 3, in Works, V, 176. 
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bond between the two groups of essays; Stewart concedes that ‘the Essays which 
fill up the rest of the volume have no necessary dependence on the disquisitions 
to which they are subjoined. . . .’"' These aesthetic studies have been almost 
wholly ignored by scholars and philosophers alike. Since the reviews of Stewart’s 
volume in the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, the aesthetic essays have never until 
the present discussion (to my knowledge) been given more than cursory atten- 
tion.” 

Their scope is conventional: “On the Beautiful,” “On the Sublime,’ “On 
Taste,” “On the Culture of Certain Intellectual Hatits Connected with the 
First Elements of Taste.” The treatment which Stewart gives these topics, with 
its careful reference to previous writers and its constant effort to bring together 
the best that had been written into one systematic conspectus, justifies the role 
which I have assigned to him in the speculation of the period. Stewart refers to 
Shaftesbury, Addison, Hutcheson, Hume, Akenside, Hogarth, Gerard, Burke, 
Beattie, Blair, Reynolds, Lord Kames, Gilpin, Price, Knight, Repton, Alison, 
Twining, Reid, and Adam Smith, and among the French to Boileau, Huet, Pére 
André, Du Bos, Buffier, Diderot, D’Alembert, Voltaire, La Harpe, Montesquieu, 
the Abbé Girard, and the Abbé De Lille; few names are missing from the roster." 

It is natural for a writer of eclectic temper, coming after a long succession of 
diverse theories, to be concerned with the ambiguity of terms, for it is in part 
this ambiguity which allows such multiplicity of theories. Stewart considers that 
all previous writers on beauty had made an important methodological error: 
all had supposed that there was ultimately one common essence of beauty per- 
vading all the various qualities called beautiful. 


We speak [Stewart urges] of beautiful colours, beautiful forms, beautiful pieces of music: 
We speak also of the beauty of virtue; of the beauty of poetical composition; of the beauty 
of style in prose; of the beauty of a mathematical theorem; of the beauty of a philosophical 
discovery. On the other hand, we do not speak of beautiful tastes, or of beautiful smells; 
nor do we apply this epithet to the agreeable softness, or smoothness, or warmth of tangible 





' Thid, (Preliminary Dissertation, chap. ii), in Works, V, 54. Stewart’s reviewers ani- 
madvert on this lack of connection through the Essays, though both are highly laudatory; 
Jeffrey observes that ‘‘the whole of the author’s design, and the grounds of it, are nowhere 
opened up at once’’ (Edinburgh Review, XVII [Nov., 1810], 211), and the Quarterly re- 
viewer remarks that Stewart “rarely condescends to assist his reader by concisely stating 
the sum of what he proposes to prove, and the grounds and limits of his argument”’ (Quar- 
terly Review, VI (Oct., 1811), 37). 

" Both the Edinburgh (XVII, 167-211) and Quarterly (VI, [1|-37) devote most of their 
space to the Preliminary Dissertation (on the method and importance of mental phil- 
osophy) and the essay on Tooke; only Jeffrey in the Edinburgh treats the essays on beauty 
and sublimity. It will be recalled that the French translator omits the aesthetic essays. 
They do seem to have been read, however; J. 8. Mill, for instance, endorses Stewart’s no- 
tion of transitive meanings, and appears to approve of Stewart’s application of the prin- 
ciple to the problem of Beauty (A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive \9th ed.; 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer, 1873] [iv. 4. 5], I1, 226-31). 

18 Even such minor pronouncements as those of Joseph Warton, William Wyndham, and 
Whately are mentioned. Missing from the list of British writers are Harris, Spence, Webb, 
Usher, John Stedman’s (anonymous) Laelius and Hortensia . . . (Edinburgh, 1782); the 
Essays on the Sources of the Pleasures Received from Literary Compositions (London, 1809) 
by William Greenfield or Edward Mangin had probably not yet come into Stewart’s hands. 
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objects, considered solely in their relation to our sense of feeling. Still less would it be 
consistent with the common use of language, to speak of the beauty of high birth, of the 
beauty of a large fortune, or of the beauty of extensive renown. 

It has long been a favorite problem with philosophers, to ascertain the common quality 
or qualities which entitles a thing to the denomination of beautiful; but the success of their 
speculations has been so inconsiderable, that little can be inferred from them but the 
impossibility of the problem to which they have heen directed.'* 


Speculations endeavoring to find properties in things corresponding to these 
usages of language originate “in a prejudice which has descended to modern 
times from the scholastic ages; that when a word admits of a variety of signi- 
fications, these different significations must all be species of the same genus, and 
must consequently include some essential idea common to every individual to 
which the generic term can be applied.’’® 

But a genetic view of language dispels this illusion. 


I shall begin [writes Stewart] with supposing that the letters A, B, C, D, E, denote a 
series of objects; that A possesses some one quality in common with B; B a quality in com 
mon with C .. . [etcetera];—while, at the same time, no quality can be found which be 
longs in common to any three objects in the series. Is it not conceivable, that the affinity 
between A and B‘may produce a transference of the name of the first to the second; and 
that, in consequence of the other affinities which connect the remaining objects together, 
the same name may pass in succession from B to C; from C to D; and from D to EK? In 
this manner, a common appellation will arise between A and E, although the two objects 
may, in their nature and properties, be so widely distant from each other, that no stretch 
of imagination can conceive how the thoughts were led from the former to the latter.'* 


This theory of transitive meanings is adopted from Richard Payne Knight’s 
An Analytic Inquiry into the Principles of Taste and converted by Stewart into 
the special analytical device of his aesthetic system. The utility of his method, 
as Stewart sees it, lies in diverting philosophers 


from the vain attempt to detect a common quality in the metaphysical essence of things, 
which derive their common name only from the tie of Habitual Association. To trace the 
origin of this Association, so as to obtain a key to the various transitive meanings of the 
word in question, is a problem, the solution of which is not only necessary to give precision 
to our ideas on the subject, but forms an indispensable preliminary to any subsequent dis- 
cussions concerning the simple and elementary pleasures mingled together!’ 


in the complex emotions of taste. 

Indeed, Stewart repeatedly insists, with undue modesty, that he does not aim 
at a theory of the beautiful or the sublime, but only at the prolegomenon to such 
a theory; thus, concluding his essay on sublimity, he reminds his readers that 
his aim “is not to investigate the principles on which the various elements of 
Sublimity give pleasure to the Mind; but to trace the associations, in consequence 


4 Stewart, Essays ii. 1.1.1, in Works, V, 191-92. Stewart himself, incidentally, speaks of 
the “‘beautiful result”’ of researches on conjunctions (ibid. i. 5. 2, in Works, V, 166)—a strange 
locution. 

18 Thid. ii. 1. 1. 1, in Works, V, 193-94. 

16 Thid., pp. 195-96. 

17 Thid. ii. 2. 5, in Works, V, 323. See Knights’s Analytic Inquiry (London, 1805), secs. 7 
and 8 of the Introduction for the clew which Stewart has seized. 
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of which the common name of Sublimity has been applied to all of them; and to 
illustrate the influence of this common name in re-acting on the Imagination and 
the Taste. . . .’”* This apparent limitation led Jeffrey to remark that the essay on 
beauty is “in reality, a sort of philological dissertation.’ But explanation of the 
transitive meanings of terms requires much prior explication of the real phe- 
nomena to which the terms refer, and Stewart’s work is “philological” only in 
the sense that Plato’s Republic is an effort at definition. 

Applying the device Stewart has adopted, the first problem is to find the ““A’”’— 
the original application of the term Beauty. ‘Notwithstanding the great variety 
of qualities, physical, intellectual, and moral, to which the word Beauty is applic- 
able, I believe it will be admitted,’ Stewart urges, “that, in its primitive and 
most general acceptation, it refers to objects of Sight.’””° More narrowly, ‘““The 
first ideas of beauty formed by the mind are, in all probability, derived from 
colours. Long before infants receive any pleasures from the beauties of form or of 
motion, (both of which require, for their perception, a certain effort of attention 
and of thought,) their eye may be caught and delighted with brilliant colouring, 
or with splendid illumination.’ Stewart’s approach makes it almost inevitable 
that color will be the original beauty, for, tracing the meaning of “beauty” geneti- 
cally, we begin with qualities which affect sight alone—and color and light are 
the only such qualities. This beauty of color is for Stewart in large part a mechani- 
cal or organic pleasure, like that of harmony to the ear; and these organic pleas- 
ures are “the parent stock on which all our more complicated feelings of Beauty 
are afterwards grafted, as well as the means by which the various exciting causes 


of these feelings are united and consolidated under the same common appellation 
1929 


Form is conjoined in our experience with color, and the pleasures attached to. 
the perception of certain forms:blend with those arising from color—so that the 
term “beautiful” is transitively applied to form: 


When, in addition to the pleasures connected with colours, external objects present 
those which arise from certain modifications of form, the same name will be naturally ap- 
plied to both the causes of the mixed emotion. The emotion appears, in point of fact, to 
our consciousness, simple and uncompounded, no person being able to say, while it is 
felt, how much of the effect is to be ascribed to either cause, in preference to the other; 
and it is the philosopher alone who ever thinks of attempting, by a series of observations 
and experiments, to accomplish such an analysis.” 


A similar association, through the connection of form and motion, leads to further 
extension of the term “‘beauty”’; and Stewart reiterates that 


18 Stewart, Essays ii. 2. 5, in Works, V, 322. The point is of course equally applicable to 
beauty or to any other transitive term. 

” Edinburgh Review, XVII (Nov., 1810), 199. 

© Stewart, Essays ii. 1. 1. 2, in Works, V, 203. 

% Tbid., p. 204. 

% Jbid. ii. 4. 1, in Works, V, 386. The transitive applications of the word beauty are so 
much more numerous and heterogeneous than those of the words sweetness, softness, har- 
mony, Stewart notes, because of the comparative multiplicity of the perceptions of which 
the eye is the common organ (ibid. ii. 1. 1. 2, in Works, V, 203). 

" Thid., p. 206. 
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it is not in consequence of the discovery of any quality belonging in common to colours, 
to forms, and to motion, considered abstractly, that the same word is now applied to them 
indiscriminately. They all, indeed, agree in this, that they give pleasure to the spectator; 
but there cannot, I think, be a doubt, that they please on principles essentially different; 
and that the transference of the word Beauty, from the first to the last, arises solely from 
their undistinguishable co-operation in producing the same agreeable effect, in consequence 
of their being all perceived by the same organ, and at the same instant. 


Concerned chiefly with the bond uniting the various qualities under a common 
term, Stewart does not always pause to account for the origin of the pleasures 
they afford. He does hazard the notion that the Principle of Sufficient Reason 
may be made to account for our preference of regularity in ornamental forms 
which are not imitative, and he considers this application of the principle in 
philosophical criticism original.”* But for the most part, Stewart is content to 
refer to Archibald Alison’s Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste* for 
explanations of the separate beauties, though allowing more to organic impression 
in the case of color. Stewart makes no effort to account for the pleasing organic 
effect of colors; and this lacuna is, I believe, a weakness. The pleasing effect of 
harmony is very well accounted for by the physiology of the ear; but no details 
of the allegedly analogous case of color are forthcoming, whether from Stewart 
or from other aestheticians who grant the alleged fact. 

Stewart is emphatic in insisting on the complexity of the phenomena of beauty, 
and he censures the theories of his predecessors as extending illicitly critical 
inferences proper only to some part of the phenomena. The opinions of Edmund 
Burke, especially, recommended by so illustrious a name, are ‘‘calculated to bias 
and mislead the taste.” The physiological hypothesis of Burke (Part IV of A 
Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful) 
Stewart scarcely pauses to overthrow; it is of course directly contrary to his own 
principle, that inductive mental philosophy may legitimately concern itself with 
ascertaining the laws which regulate the connection of matter and mind, but not 
with efforts to explain in what manner they are united—so that theories of 
subtle fluids, vibrations, or (as with Burke) tensions and relaxations are the 
merest conjectures and are to be eschewed by sober inquirers.™ But the chief 
weight of Stewart’s criticism falls on the limitation of Burkeian beauty conse- 
quent on Burke’s supposition that there is some common quality in the pleasing 
objects of the different external senses. It is this principle which leads Burke 


“ Tbid., p. 207. 

%6 Tbid., pp. 209-11. Stewart’s application of the principle of sufficient reason to criticism 
was not unanticipated; implicit applications of it were made by Knight, by Price, and by 
Repton in the years just preceding Stewart’s book. Indeed, the principle is sufficiently ob- 
vious and plausible that it has no lack of inventors. 

*¢ Edinburgh, 1790. Stewart’s reliance upon Alison, his friend and whilom student, is 
one of the few notices which the first edition of Alison’s work received. The second and 
enlarged edition (2 vols.; Edinburgh, 1811), aided by the championship of Jeffrey, swept the 
day for associationism in aesthetics. 

27 Stewart, Essays ii. 1. 1. 3, in Works, V, 217. 

** See Stewart, Elements (Introduction, Part i), in Works, II, 52-53; and Essays (Pre- 
liminary Dissertation, chap. i), in Works, V, 6-7, as well as Part I, Essay iv (“On the Meta- 
physical Theories of Hartley, Priestley, and Darwin’’). 
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to find smoothness so essential to beauty. Stewart’s genetic approach, in contrast, 
limits beauty to such qualities as affect through the sight; his endeavor is “to 
explain how this word comes to be applied to qualities specifically and essentially 
different from each other, in consequence of the indivisible simplicity of the emo- 
tion which they excite in the mind, while they are presented to it at one and the 
same moment.’ There is, of course, association among the senses, so that 
smoothness may become beautiful: “That the smoothness of many objects is 
one constituent of their beauty, cannot be disputed. In consequence of that inti- 
mate association which is formed in the mind between the perceptions of sight 
and those of touch, it is reasonable to expect that those qualities which give 
pleasure to the latter sense, should also be agreeable to the former.’’®® But this 
effect is limited to objects destined to be handled, and the principle is inapplicable 
to objects which we characteristically do not think of touching because of their 
magnitude or situation. The beauty of smoothness is traced equally, moreover, 
to other kinds of associations—to the reflecting properties of smooth surfaces, 
to sexual associations, to associations of utility or design, and to custom." 

But since all of these associations may in some circumstances be ineffectual, 
or counteracted, or even reversed, the rough and angular may also be beautiful— 
and Stewart begins to enumerate the various qualities and objects which Uve- 
dale Price, from a similar awareness of the limitations of Burkeian beauty, had 
termed picturesque.” 


According to Mr. Price [writes Stewart], the circumstances which please, both in natural 
scenes and in the compositions of the painter, are of two kinds—the Beautiful and the 
Picturesque. These, he thinks, are radically and essentially distinct. . . . 

To this conclusion Mr. Price was naturally, or rather necessarily led, by his admission, 
at his first outset, of Mr. Burke’s peculiar tenets as so many incontrovertible axioms. In 
the progress of his subsequent researches, finding numberless ingredients in agreeable com- 
positions, that could not be brought under Burke’s enumeration of the qualities which 
“go to the composition of the beautiful,” he was forced to arrange them under some new 
name; whereas, he ought rather to have concluded, that the enumeration was partial and 
defective, and extended the application of the word Beauty, to whatever qualities in natu- 
ral objects affect the mind with agreeable emotions, through the medium of sight.** 


Now, both Burke and Price had objected to so general an extension of the 
term “beauty,’”’ on the grounds that it ':mped together indiscriminately charac- 
ters really dissimilar. Stewart thinks to avoid such confusion by drawing a dis- 


*” Stewart, Essays ii. 1. 2, in Works, V, 263. 

89 Tbid. ii. 1. 1. 4, in Works, V, 220. 

‘| Stewart appears to consider that brilliant reflection is organically pleasing (pleasing 
also in some circumstances as a sign of art). This is a point difficult to support. One recalls 
the argument, equally plausible, of Payne Knight that a blended variety of mellow tints 
is organically pleasing and brilliant reflections harshly irritating to the eye (Note to the 
second edition [1795] of The Landscape; Analytic Inquiry i. 5. 11, ete.). 

* Sir Uvedale Price, An Essay on the Picturesque, as Compared with the Sublime and the 
Beautiful .. . (Vol. I: London, 1794; Vol. Il: London, 1798), and other works. 

* Stewart, Essays ii. 1. 1. 4, in Works, V, 224-25. Stewart considers that the primitive 
meaning of ‘‘picturesque”’ is ‘‘graphic’’; I believe that he is mistaken and that the primitive 
meaning is that which Price supposes, “after the manner of painters’’—but the evidence 
is too intricate to be argued here. 
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tinction: some elements of beauty, he urges, “‘are themselves intrinsically pleas- 
ing, without a reference to anything else; there are others which please only 
in a state of combination. .. . The beauty of the former may be said to be absolute 
or intrinsic; that of the latter to be only relative.’™ This relative beauty (of 
which Stewart makes, however, very little) includes much of what Price terms 
picturesque. But Price’s sense of the term “picturesque” does not escape censure 
from Stewart: 


The meaning he [Price] has annexed to the word picturesque is equally exceptionable with the 
limited and arbitrary notion concerning the beautiful, which he has adopted from Mr. 
Burke. In both cases, he has departed widely from established use; and, in consequence 
of this, when he comes to compare . . . the picturesque and the beautiful together, he has 
given to many observations, equally just and refined, an air of paradox. . . .** 


Stewart prefers William Gilpin’s sense of ‘“picturesque’’—that which is suited to 
the purposes of painters, in which event “picturesque” becomes not the name of 
an aesthetic character, but a qualifying epithet “to limit the meaning of the 
generic name Beauty in particular instances,”’ as ‘‘romantic,”’ ‘‘classical,”’ ‘‘pa- 
thetic,” and other such terms may also do. The picturesque is not quite a species 
of beauty, however, for things may be picturesque which are not beautiful. This 
is the old problem of pleasing imitations of displeasing originals. Stewart notes 
a variety of causes for our seeing beauty in representations of what is offensive: 


1. The pleasure we receive from the mere imitation; a circumstance on which Aristotle lays 
by far too much stress... . 2. A picture being addressed to the eye alone, whatever is offen 
sive to the other senses in the reality, is completely annihilated in the representation, . . . 
3. If there be anything in the original disagreeable to the eye, the painter has it in his power 
to suppress it; while, on the other hand, he may heighten whatever details are of a pleasing 
nature... . The beauties which in such instances we ascribe to the picture, belong not to 
the original, but to the fancy and taste of the artist, ...4. The transcendent skill dis 
played in the execution; the beauties of colouring, of drawing, and of design, may over 
power what is revolting in the things represented; and even the difficulty of accomplishing 
this pleasing effect in spite of so many difficulties, may render it to the eye of the con 
noisseur more pleasing still.** 


% Ibid. ii. 1. 1. 5, in Works, V, 228. 

% Tbid., p. 230. 

36 Tbid., addition to Note X (referring to Essays ii. 1. 1. 5, in Works, V, 238), in Works, 
V, 440-41. Stewart’s second point is evidently drawn from Knight, but I do not see how 
Stewart can consistently admit it with respect to touch-~and his examples (pictures of dead 
fish, etc.) refer rather to smel!, the objects of which are less closely associated with visual 
properties and are never seen as the objects of touch often are. 

The fourth point parallels Hume’s argument in “On Tragedy”’ to some extent. Stewart 
criticizes Hume for carrying the point too far; but neither Hume nor Stewart has noted an 
important distinction necessary to be drawn. Pictorial representation of objects which are 
terrific or pathetic (crucifixions, pietAs, and such) may yield an actual conversion of the 
passions, and are more agreeable than gayer subjects. Where, however, the original is merely 
disgusting (flayed carcasses and such) the mind is not stirred and no conversion can take 
place, the unpleasantness of the original being simply subducted from the beauty of the 
artistry and means of representation—except, perhaps, for the connoisseur, who is really 
delighting in the boldness of the artist in addressing his powers to such untoward subjects. 

Stewart overiooks here the important influence of change of scale which Price had 
pointed out. 
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These criticisms of Price have not implied any sharp divergence of taste 
between the two men: “As to the philosophical question about the two sets of 
qualities distinguished by Mr. Price,’’ Stewart declares, “I not only agree with 
him in almost all the critical observations which he has introduced in the course 
of the discusson, but I esteem his work, as eminently calculated, in its practical 
tendency, to reform and to improve the public taste.” Nevertheless, Stewart 
does disagree with much of Price’s causal explanation. A distinguishing feature 
of all the writers of the picturesque school—Gilpin, Price, and Knight—was their 
insistence upon the aesthetic significance of lines, colors, textures taken abstractly 
from the concretes, in which they occur—and this whether the effect of such 
qualities was attributed to immediate agency or to association. Stewart, in con- 
trast, is inclined to lay more stress on associations involving the concrete objects 
as wholes, less on those associations which the separate properties carry. He 
complains that “these ingenious writers [Gilpin and Price] have been led, on 
several occasions, to ascribe much more effect to the mere visible appearance of 
such objects [as exhibit the traits which Price and Gilpin admire] than really 
belong to it.’™ The picturesque in this “poetical”? sense (as Stewart terms it), 
depends upon the significance and expression of particular objects, and only in 
this sense can “picturesque” be opposed to “beautiful’—opposed, however, only 
to immediately visible beauty, for this picturesqueness pleases as a sign of under- 
stood beauties through “accessory pleasures excited in the mind by means of the 
associating principle’”®™ in the case of originals which remain displeasing. 

Having thus vindicated his conception of beauty by this argument treating 
partly of terminology, partly of real causes, against objections which the pic- 
turesque school or disciples of Burke might raise, Stewart considers further 
generalizations of beauty and corresponding transitions of the term. But in all 
these transitions and generalizations, “the visible object, if it is not the physical 
cause, furnishes, at least, the occasion of the pleasure we feel; and it is on the eye 
alone that any organic impression is supposed to be made.’ The other senses 
may contribute to beauty, for their pleasures may be blended and identified with 
those peculiar to vision. The associations between vision and touch, through 
which the properties perceived by touch come to be beautiful or the reverse,-— 


5’ Ibid., Note X (referring to Essays ii. 1. 1. 5, in Works, V, 233), in Works, V, 430. 

* Tbid. ii. 1. 1. 5, in Works, V, 236. Gilpin and Price do consider the same traits pic- 
turesque for the most part; but Stewart errs in arguing that Price’s use of ‘‘picturesque”’ 
coincides, throughout most of his works, with Gilpin’s definition of the term. 

Stewart's emphasis on associations with concrete wholes is illustrated by his analysis of 
the picturesqueness of the ass: he points to its appearance in the Bible, in Aesop, and other 
writings—its use by the vagrant poor—its own manners—its use in Renaissance painting, 
and so forth; Price and Gilpin emphasize instead its peculiarities of form, coloring, rough- 
ness of coat, and such. Stewart suggests ingeniously that these peculiarities may possess 
for the painter “important and obvious advantages over those which are more decidedly 
beautiful; inasmuch as these last, by the immediate pleasure which they communicate to 
the organ, have a tendency to arrest the progress of our thoughts, and to engage the whole 
of our attention to themselves” (ibid., pp. 237-38)—so that the picturesque of physical prop- 
erties becomes ancillary to the poetical picturesque. 

* Thid., p. 238. 

49 Jbid. ii. 1. 1, 6, in Works, V, 249. 
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though not qua objects of touch—have already been remarked upon. Similar 
associations, though less steady and extensive, obtain between sight and the 
senses of smell and taste.“ 

But a difficulty still remains in this view of the subject, for the epithet ‘“beau- 
tiful’’ appears to be directly and immediately applicable to the objects of hearing, 
though sounds are not judged of by the eye. Certain peculiarities of sounds, 
however, place their beauties much on a footing with those immediately per- 
ceived by the eye. There is, first, a picturesque effect of sounds—by association 
they may call up particular scenes, as “the clack of a mill, heard at a distance, 
conjures up at once to the mind’s eye the simple and cheerful scene which it 
announces.” More important is the expressive power of sounds naturally pa- 
thetic; thus “the word Beauty, which is at first transferred from the face to the 
mind, comes to be re-transferred from the mind to the voice; more especially, 
when its tones express such passions as we have been led . . . to consider as beau- 
tiful.” There is, further, “the significant power of sounds, in consequence of 
conventional speech,’ through which they present pictures to the imagination. 
Eye and ear, finally, are intimately associated 


as the great inlets of our acquired knowledge; as the on!y media by which different Minds 
can communicate together; and as the organs by which we receive from the material world 
the two classes of pleasure, which, while they surpass all the rest in variety and duration, 
—are the most completely removed from the grossness of animal indulgence, and the most 
nearly allied to the enjoyments of the intellect. The unconsciousness we have, in both these 
senses, of any local impression on our bodily frame, may, perhaps, help to explain the 
peculiar facility with which their perceptions blend themselves with other pleasures of a 
rank still nobler and more refined.—It is these two classes, accordingly, of organical pleas 
ures, which fall exclusively under the cognizance of .. . intellectual Taste. . . .*8 


Stewart of course acknowledges the original and mechanical pleasure of harmony ; 
he has detailed all these connections between the senses of sight and hearing with 
the view of accounting for the extension of the term “beauty” from the objects 
of that sense to which its primitive meaning refers to those of the other sense. 

The intellectual and moral associations in which beauty chiefly, though not 
originally, consists, are treated. very briefly by Stewart, since he can refer to 
Alison’s work for illustrations, and needs only to point out the “transitions” 
involved. Yet there is a curious contrast between the accounts of Stewart and 
of Alison. Stewart declares that 


beauty, in its literal sense, denotes what is presented to the organ of Sight; and that it is 
afterwards transferred to moral qualities by an associating process, similar to that which 
combines the smell of a rose with its beautiful form and colour; or which embellishes our 
native spot with the charms which it borrows from the pleasures of memory. The chief 
difference between the cases here mentioned, consists in the intimate and inseparable 
union, which, in the human face, connects soul and body with each other... . 





“ T should put the case this way: the properties perceived by touch, excepting tempera 
ture and pressure (which are not, deemed “‘beautiful’’), are through experience judged of by 
sight; odors and tastes are not seen, and hence are not beautiful. 

® Stewart, Essays ii. 1. 1. 6, in Works, V, 251. 

“8 Ibid. 

“ Tbid., p. 252. 

‘8 Thid., pp. 252-53. 
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To the peculiar intimacy of this connexion ... it seems to be owing, that the word 
Beauty comes ...to be applied to certain moral qualities considered abstractly. The 
qualities which are thus characterized in ordinary discourse are, in truth, exactly those 
which it gives us the greatest delight to see expressed in the countenance; or such as have 
a tendency .. . to improve the visible beauty which the features exhibit.** 


Stewart is in accord with Alison in urging that beauty is chiefly moral and in- 
tellectual, and that it is communicated to material properties by association; 
but the arguments they follow to reach this position are radically opposite. 
Alison’s technique is to apply induction directly to each trait of the beautiful 
and reduce each equally to its mental root; Stewart’s is to trace the history of 
the mind as the concept is enlarged. And Stewart’s history begins with the ma- 
terial beauty of color, in contradiction to Alison’s great generalization that there 
is no material beauty. The methodological difference itself may in turn be ac- 
counted for by recalling that Stewart undertook his aesthetic inquiry as a part 
of a more general program of ascertaining the origin of our ideas: the historical 
method follows in consequence; “our attention,” as Stewart says, “is directed 
to the natural history of the Human Mind, and to its natural progress in the 
employment of speech.’ 

A conspicuous instance of the tendency of the doctrine of general ideas to 
mislead theorists is afforded by the theory of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Like most 
writers of his age (and of our own), Stewart takes the Jdler papers rather than the 
Discourses as the definitive statement of Reynolds’ principles, and it must be 
owned that these papers (and the somewhat simpler theory of Buffier which 
Stewart considers conjointly) are obnoxious to serious criticism. Stewart grants 
(I think much too readily) the “fact” that in every species, the central or most 
common form is the most beautiful, but the inference from this supposed fact, 
that beauty depends upon custom, he combats. Stewart’s approach throughout 
has been to trace the transitive application of terms following lines of association 
from initial intrinsic effects, rather than to refer to habits formed by frequency 
distributions; and he of course points out, not only that Reynolds’ theory affords 
no way of comparing species in point of beauty, but that even 


when applied to account for the comparative Beauty of different things of the same kind, it 
will be found altogether unsatisfactory and erroneous [because it leads to the absurd con- 
clusion]... that no individual object is fitted to give pleasure to the spectator, previous 
to a course of comparative observations on a number of other objects of the same kind. 
Buffier and Reynolds have confounded the principles of Taste (which is an acquired power, 
implying comparison and reflection) with our natural susceptibility of the pleasing effect 
which Beauty produces .** 


“The only point in dispute,” Stewart concludes, “is, whether the individual 
objects please in consequence of their approximation to the usual forms and 
colours of Nature; or whether Nature herself is not pronounced to be Beautiful, 


46 Tbid., pp. 247-48. There is here a double transition, from physical beauty to the ex- 
pression of moral qualities in the countenance, and from this expression to the qualities 
themselves; when we apprehend them through the voice, and judge the sound beautiful, 
there is a third transition. 

47 Ibid., p. 253. 

4 Ibid. ii. 1. 1. 7, in Works, V, 258. 
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in consequence of the regular profusion in which she exhibits forms and colours 
intrinsically pleasing?’ 

The second portion of the essay, “On the Beautiful, When Presented to the 
Power of Imagination,” is unfortunately abruptly truncated, an instance of the 
trait which caused Jeffrey to observe that “when the curiosity and interest of 
the reader is raised to the highest pitch, by his visible approach to the most 
important part of the discussion, he is suddenly mortified with an intimation, 
that that part is postponed to another chapter, or even to a future publication.””® 
We are left to conjecture by analogy Stewart’s thought on the beauty of virtue, 
of philosophical theories, of geometrical propositions. All that Stewart performs 
is, to point out the leading causes of the differences between the beauties of 
imagination and those of perception—between the beauties of presentation and 
those of representation. It must be noted, that imagination is, in Stewart’s 
system, a compound faculty. It involves fancy, “a power of summoning up, at 
pleasure, a particular class of ideas,—and of ideas related to each other in a par- 
ticular manner”’;*' conception, “that power of the mind which enables it to form 
a notion of an absent object of perception, or of a sensation which it has formerly 
felt”; abstraction, the “power of considering certain qualities or attributes of 
an object apart from the rest . . . the power which the understanding has, of 
separating the combinations which are presented to it’’;* and judgment or taste, 
“which selects the materials and directs their combination.’ The function of 
this compound faculty is “to make a selection of qualities and of circumstances 
from a variety of different objects, and by combining and disposing these, to 
form a new creation of its own.’’®* Stewart’s “pleasures of the imagination’ do 
not, then, correspond to Addison’s, nor yet do they correspond precisely to 
Addison’s secondary pleasures singly, despite Stewart’s declaration that ‘“phil- 
osophical precision indispensably requires an exclusive limitation of that title 
to what Mr. Addison calls secondary pleasures; because, although ultimately 
founded on pleasures derived from our perceptive powers, they are yet .. . char- 
acterized by some very remarkable circumstances peculiar to themselves.’ 
For Addison’s secondary pleasures are often pleasures, in Stewart’s language, 
of mere conception and memory; Stewart’s imagination is a poetical faculty 
creating a new world from the materials of the world of perception. 

In imaginative conception the predominance of visual images is still greater 
than that of sight in perception; it is the picture which fixes attention, and “its 


” Tbid., p. 260. Stewart balances this criticism by acknowledging that “great praise is 
due to those who have so happily illustrated the process by which taste is guided in the 
study of ideal beauty; a process which Reynolds must be allowed to have traced and de 
scribed with admirable sagacity, even by such as think the most lightly of the metaphys 
ical doctrine which he has blended with his statement. of the fact’’ (¢bid.). 

5° Edinburgh Review, XVII (Nov., 1810), 211. 

5! Stewart, Elements i. 5.1.1, in Works, I1, 259-00. Fancy is not a faculty but an acquired 
habit of association. 

52 Tbid. i. 3, in Works, II, 144. 

58 Ibid. i. 4. 1, in Works, II, 162. 

“4 Thid. i. 7. 1, in Works, II, 435. 

66 Jbid., p. [431]. See ibid., pp. 435-36 for the analysis of imagination given above. 

5¢ Stewart, Essays ii. 1. Introduction, in Works, V, 190. 
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agreeable concomitants add to the effect rather by the association of fugitive 
impressions or feelings, than by that of Conceptions, on which we are able steadily 
to dwell.” It is, indeed, through the image that poetical composition comes to 
be judged beautiful: 


In the same manner in which the Eye (while we actually look abroad upon nature) at- 
taches to its appropriate objects so great a variety of pleasures, both physical and moral; 
80 to the poet, Language serves as a common channel or organ for uniting all the agreeable 
impressions of which the senses, the understanding, and the heart, are susceptible: And 
as the word Beauty is naturally transferred from colours and forms to the other pleasing 
qualities which may be associated with these,.and to the various moral qualities of which 
they may be expressive; so the same word is insensibly extended from those images which 
form at once the characteristical feature, and the most fascinating charm of poetry, to 
the numberless other sources of delight which it opens.** 


No pronouncement could make clearer the contrast between this genetic mode 
of aesthetic analysis and the Aristotelian, wherein beauty resides in the magni- 
tude and order of an organized whole, and that of a poem in its architectonics 
rather than in its diction. 

The difference of the principles involved in works of imagination from those 
governing realities is illustrated by consideration of the fact that things pleasing 
in the original may be displeasing in art—converse of the problem of pleasing 
imitations of unpleasant originals. Stewart’s discussion strikes out only hints, 
however—a principle of probability in representation, and a principle of artistry 
in invention. 

The essay “On the Sublime,” Stewart tells us, was stimulated by the contro- 
versy of Price and Knight over the doctrine of Burke; and Stewart resolves the 
issue by a line of reasoning perfectly analogous to that of the essay on beauty: 


Among the writers who have hitherto attempted to ascertain the nature of the Sublime, it 
has been very generally, if not universally, taken for granted, that there must exist some 
common quality in all the various objects characterized by this common epithet. In their 
researches, however, concerning the essential constituent of Sublimity, the conclusions to 
which they have been led are so widely different from each other, that one would scarcely 
suppose, on a superficial view, they could possibly relate to the same class of phenomena ;-— 
a circumstance the more remarkable, that, in the statement of these phenomena, philo- 
sophical critics are, with a few trifling exceptions, unanimously agreed.” 


Stewart sees in the conjectures and partial truths of Burke and Helvetius, Blair 
and Knight, Kames and Longinus, “‘a great deal of false refinement . . . in bending 
facts to preconceived systems’’—* and opens his explication with the allegation 
that ‘‘none of these theorists have paid sufficient attention to the word Sublime 
in its literal and primitive sense; or to the various natural associations founded on 
the physical and moral concomitants of great Altitude.” The clue of etymology 
leads us from the maze: sublimity is connected with altitude, and the problem 
becomes the discovery of “the grounds of that natural transition which the mind 

87 Tbid. ii. 1. 2, in Works, V, 263-64. 

§* Thid., pp. 265-66. 

 Tbid. ii, 2. 1, in Worke, V, 277. 

% Thid., p. 278. , 

® Tbid., pp. 278-79. 
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is disposed to make from Sublimity, literally so called, to the numerous meta- 
phorical uses of the term.”’® A note added after the essay was completed acknow!l- 
edges Hume’s prior discovery of the opposition of sublimity to gravitation, 
though Stewart objects to Hume’s explanation of the superiority of the sublimity 
of time to that of space, and that of past to future time (denying the fact itself in 
the latter case). In Hume, the argument is given more rigorously in terms of an 
opposition between the influences of passion and association on the imagination; 
opposition, if not overwhelming, stimulates the soul, and hence moving against 
the natural order of association causes such an expansion or exaltation. Removal 
in time “‘opposes”’ the natural flow of ideas more than removal in space because 
time seems made up of discontinuous events; and recession into the past more 
than removal into the future because it opposes the sequence of cause and effect.” 
Stewart may be said to be systematically blind to Hume’s argument, for by it 
the sublime of time would be co-original with the sublime of space, and the 
sublime of horizontal extent co-original with that of vertical. The only real dif- 
ference between Hume and Stewart is that Stewart insists (consistently with 
his program and method) in finding some one root sublimity, and connecting all 
other sublimities with this by historical analysis. In any event, the feeling caused 
by altitude is further qualified, in Stewart’s view, by association with the upward 
growth of plants, the erect, form of man (surmounted by the seat of intelligence) 
and the upward development of the human body coinciding with the advance- 
ment of the mind—all which circumstances tend to give an allegorical character 
to literal sublimity, as does also the rising, culminating, and setting of the 
heavenly bodies, with all the analogies their progress suggests. 

It is pretty obvious how Stewart can explain the connection of power with 
sublimity, while maintaining that taking power as itself the root of the sublime 
does not give so natural and easy a history of the development of the concept as 
does his own notion of an automatic psychological process stimulated by percep- 
tion of physical height. But it is curious that terror makes no part of literal sub- 
limity for Stewart—not even in the analysis of the sublimity of depth. The sub- 
lime of power is closely associated for Stewart with the religious sublime, with 
what he conceives to be a universal tendency for religious sentiments to 
carry the thoughts upward; and, indeed, Stewart sees much of the sublime of 
the material world as a reflection of creative power, though this in turn is 
ultimately dependent upon physical altitude for its sublimity. Stewart is led 
to rest upon comparatively insecure bases sublimities which—even in his own 
system—could be given more certain grounding. Eternity and immensity, 
for instance, are made a part of the religious sublime, although their sub- 
limity might be very readily explained in other ways—by an extension, for 
instance, of the principle which Stewart employed initially, the zest of oppos- 
ing gravity. And when Stewart tells us that “instead of considering, with Mr. 
Burke, Terror as the ruling principle of the religious sublime, it would be nearer 
the truth to say, that the Terrible derives whatever character of Sublimity be- 

* [bid., p. 279. 


* Ibid., Note AA (referring to Essays ii. 2. 1, in Works, V, 281), in Works, V, 442-43. 
* Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, Book II, Part iii, Secs. 7-8. 
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longs to it from religious associations,’’®* he has evidently lost hold on reality in 
his enthusiasm for following out a slender thread of association. Heights, and 
more especially depths, are dangerous and terrible from infancy; their sublimity 
is original: why slight this early and obvious connection between sublimity and 
terror? Happily, Stewart’s taste triumphs over his piety, and he in effect re- 
tracts his extreme position by acknowledging in the succeeding chapter other 
connections of elevated position with the terrible or powerful: the uses of ele- 
vated position in warfare, and our experience of the force of falling bodies, espe- 
cially, Stewart notes with formal magniloquence, that of “masses of water, in 
the form of a mountain torrent, or of a cataract,” which “present to us one of 
the most impressive images of irresistible impetuosity which terrestrial phenom- 
ena afford... .’’** To the admiration and awe excited by such force is superadded 
an emotion of wonder when the actual fall is prevented by some extraordinary 
means; in a Gothic cathedral 


the idea of the Terrible is brought home to the imagination more directly; and would, in 
fact, totally overpower our faculties with the expectation of our inevitable and instant 
destruction, were it not for the experimental proof we have had of the stability of similar 
edifices. It is this natural apprehension of impending danger, checked and corrected every 
moment by a rational conviction of our security, which seems to produce that silent and 
pleasing awe which we experience on entering within their walls... .%7 


Blair’s sullimity of power thus brought within the fold, Stewart turns to the 
enfolding of Knight’s sublime of energy, which he finds to be a neat contrary to 
the former, since “the direction in which the energies of the human mind are 
conceived to be exerted will, of course, be in opposition to that of the powers to 
which it is subjected; of the dangers which hang over it; of the obstacles which it 
has to surmount in rising to distinction.”’® The sublime of energy is thus merely 
relative, “a reflection from the sublimity of the Power to which it is opposed.” 

Stewart is able to find additional support for his notion of the original and 
literal import of “sublimity” in the empathetic signs of sublime emotion. Longi- 
nus himself observed that “the Mind is naturally elevated by the true Sublime, 
and, assuming & certain proud and erect attitude, exults and glories, as if it had 


* Stewart, Essays ii. 2. 2, in Works, V, 296-97. 

66 hid. ii. 2. 3, in Works, V, 301. 

87 Thid., pp. 302-3. 

* Thid., p. 304. 

® Jbid., p. 305, Stewart criticizes Knight's position that the pathetic is always sublime. 
“In this assertion,’’ writes Stewart, ‘he has certainly lost sight entirely of the meaning 
in which the words Sublime and Pathetic are commonly understood in our language; a 
standard of judgment, upon questions of this sort, from which there lies no appeal to the 
arbitrary definition of any theorist; not even to the authori’, «¢ Longinus himself, Upon 
an accurate examination of the subject, it will be found that, like most other authors who 
have treated of Sublimity, he has proceeded on the supposition of the possibility of bring- 
ing under one precise definition, the views of sublimity taken both by the ancients and by 
the moderns, without making due allowances for the numberless modifications of the idea, 
which may be expected from their different systems of manners, from their different religi- 
ous creeds, and from various other causes” (ibid., Note KK [referring to Essays ii. 2. 4, in 
Works, V, 320), in Works, V, 450). 
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itself produced what it has only heard.’”° The analogy of greatness of stature 
with greatness of mind, Stewart declares, “is the ground-work of the account of 
Sublimity in writing, given by Longinus; who, although he speaks only of the 
effect of sublimity on the Mind, plainly identifies that effect with its Bodily ex- 
pression . . . [which] may be regarded as a demonstrative proof, that, in the com- 
plicated effect which sublimity produces, the primary idea which has given name 
to the whole, always retains a decided predominance over the other ingredients.’ 
Stewart’s genetic view of language not only renders unnecessary the straining of 
facts to demonstrate their participation in some supposed essence, but has also 
the consequence of rendering superfluous disputes over the “comparative effects 
of the Physical and Moral Sublime,” for “all the qualities, which we refer to 
both, unite in forming one and the same group of associations,’”™ 

Stewart's analysis of taste is less a fresh insight into that outworn topic than 
a restatement of familiar truths within the special framework of his aesthetic 
system. Like all the more philosophical writers of his age, Stewart regards taste 
as a compound and derivative faculty; his originality consists in employing, 
characteristically, a genetic approach: 
Dr. Gerard and Mr. Alison, indeed, have analyzed with great ingenuity and success, the 
most important elements which enter into its [taste’s] composition, as it exists in a well- 
informed and cultivated mind; and some very valuable observations on the same subject 
may be collected from Montesquieu, Voltaire, and D’Alembert: but it did not fall under 
the design of any of these writers to trace the growth of Taste from its first seeds in the 
constitution of our nature; or to illustrate the analogy which it exhibits, in some of the 


intellectual processes connected with it, to what takes place in various other acquired en- 
dowments of the understanding. It is in this point of view that I propose to consider it. . . .” 


The other “acquired endowments of the understanding” to which Stewart 
alludes include not only the acquired perceptions of sight (examined by Berkeley), 
but the phenomena of reading and writing, of mathematical calculation and in- 
ference in those habituated to it, and so forth: all are apparently simple and in- 
stantaneous acts of the mind, all are really habits the acquisition of which is 
forgotten or unattended to. In the case of taste, the apparent originality of 
the faculty is an illusion the more readily supported as the pleasures and pains 
which its perceptions excite attract attention to the effects rather than the causes. 
The elements of taste, and the mode of their acquisition, are determined (in 
accordance with the plan of Stewart’s entire mental philosophy) by induction: 


It is scarcely necessary to remark, that it is not by reasoning a priori, that we can hope 
to make any progress in ascertaining and separating the respective effects of the various 


7° Longinus, De Sublimitate ii, quoted by Stewart (Stewart’s italics), Essays ii. 2. 4, in 
Works, V, 318. 

1 Stewart, Essays ii. 2. 4, in Works, V, 318. 

72 Ibid. ii. 2. 5, in Works, V, 326. 

78 Tbid. ii. 3. 1, in Works, V, 337. In referring to the French authors, Stewart has in mind 
the article ‘‘Gott”’ from the Encyclopédie reprinted at the end of Gerard’s Essay on Taste 
(1759). 

14 See Stewart, Elements i. 2, in Works, II, 120-43 and Elements iii. 1, in Works, IV, 185 
249 passim. See also Essays ii. 3. 1, in Works, V, 340-36. 
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ingredients which may be thus blended in the composition of Beauty. In analyzing these, 
we must proceed on the same general principles by which we are guided in investigating 
the physical and chemical properties of material substances; that is, we must have re- 
course to a series of observations and experiments on beautiful objects of various kinds; 
attending diligently to the agreeable or disagreeable effects we experience, in the case of 
these diversified combinations." 


The process of observation and comparison by which original sensibility is made 
subservient to taste is of course one which cannot be rendered precise and quan- 
titative by measuring devices: the appeal is to pleasant and unpleasant emotion. 
But this disadvantage is compensated for by the facility with which experiments 
in taste can be made ideally. 

This view of the mode of acquiring taste permits a statement of its constit- 
uent principles. The faculty consists in the distinguishing or discriminating 
perception of the circumstances which enhance or detract from aesthetic effect; 
and its objects fall into these several classes: 


First, those which derive their effect from the organical adaptation of the human frame 
to the external universe; and, Secondly, those which please in consequence of associations 
gradually formed by experience . . . [which may be subdivided into] (1.) Such beauties as 
owe their existence to associations resulting necessarily from the common circumstances of 
the human race . . . [and] (2.) Beauties which have no merit but what depends on custom 
and fashion; or on certain peculiarities in the situation and history of the individual. Of 
these two last descriptions of beauty, the former, it is evident, agree, in one very essential 
respect, with the organical beauties first mentioned. Both of them have their source in the 
principles of Human Nature, (comprehending, under this phrase, not only the natural 
constitution, but the natural condition of man;) and, accordingly, they both fall under the 
consideration of that sort of criticism which forms a branch of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind."¢ 


To those Universal Beauties resulting from our physical constitution and from 
universal association corresponds Philosophical Taste, which “enables a writer 
or an artist to rise superior to the times in which he lives, and emboldens him to 
trust his reputation to the suffrages of the human race, and of the ages which are 
yet to come’”’;” to the Arbitrary Beauties which depend upon accidental associa- 
tion corresponds a lower taste, “that humbler, though more profitable sagacity, 
which teaches the possessor how to suit his manufactures to the market... .’”” 
Stewart betrays, in the terms in which he couches this distinction, the romantic 
bias of his era; for the popular taste is grounded in a certain facility of association 
acquired through intercourse with society, a habit of mind which renders both 
the beautiful and the right a function of fashion, whereas the philosophical taste 
“implies a sensibility, deep and permanent, to those objects of affection, ad- 
miration, and reverence, which interested the youthful heart, while yet a stranger 
to the opinions and ways of the world”’ and is characterized by “strong domestic 
and local attachments, accompanied with that enthusiastic love of Nature, 
Simplicity, and Truth, which, in every department, both of art and of science, 
is the best and surest presage of Genius.’”” 


1 Stewart, Essays ii. 3. 2, in Works, V, 341. 
18 bid: ii. 3. 3, in Works, V, 357-58. 

™ Tbid., p. 361. 

™ Ibid. 

% Ibid., pp. 361-62. 
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The qualities of a good taste are (familiar truism!) correctness and delicacy. 
Mere sensibility, indeed, is so far from constituting taste, that when unusually 
keen it is inconsistent with a refined taste, its pleasures engrossing the attention 
too much to admit of a speculative curiosity in analyzing their sources and over- 
powering the judgment by lending irresistible force to casual combinations. 
Taste may be perverted not only by defect of the intellectual powers of which it 
is compounded, but by a variety of moral causes which Stewart analyzes with 
candor and insight, causes which (among other consequences) make professors 
of an art poor judges in it. Where taste exists perfected, in fine, we find 


an understanding, discriminating, comprehensive, and unprejudiced; united with a love 
of truth and of nature, and with a temper superior to the irritation of little passions. While 
it implies a spirit of accurate observation and of patient induction, applied to the most 
fugitive and evanescent class of our mental phenomena, it evinces that power of separating 
universal associations from such as are local or personal, which, more than any other 
quality of the mind, is the foundation of good sense, both in scientific pursuits, and in the 
conduct of life.*® 


Beyond the primary pleasures which beauty affords, there is a secondary pleas- 
ure of taste derived from remarking the skill of the artist in his performance, 
which taste, unlike the primary, is susceptible of pain as well as pleasure, for it 
is offended with blemishes in artistry. A technical taste in applying the rules of 
art to compositions is possible even to those insensible to the primary pleasures. 
Higher than this technical taste is the taste of the connoisseur, a taste based more 
on the study of models than of rules, “secretly, and often unconsciously, guided 
by an idolatrous comparison of what it sees, with the works of its favourite mas- 
ters.’ But the indigenous taste formed by cultivating and disciplining native 
capacity for the primary pleasures is alone entitled to be considered true and 
just. The pleasures of artful design are, for Stewart as for all the writers of his 
tradition, inferior to those of expression and of nature. 

In the final essay of his series, Stewart examines some of the principles govern- 
ing the culture and training of tive imagination, and his observations are pene- 
trating and often original. Instead of merely repeating the saw that the pleasures 
of imagination are interposed betwixt those of sense and those of intellect, and 
fitted to allure the mind to virtue, he develops with some subtlety the suggestion 
that in cases where a speculative bias has caused the neglect of imagination and 
of taste, philosophical criticism could serve as a link connecting habits of abstract 
thought with the more ornamenta) accomplishments, whereas when the powers 
of imagination have gained an undue predominance over the other mental powers, 
this same philosophical criticism could serve as transition to the general phil- 
osophy of mind. Early culture of imagination, Stewart insists, will subject it to 
the supremacy of the rational powers in the more serious concerns of life; the 
“momentary belief with which the visions of imagination are always accompanied, 
and upon which many of its pleasures depend, will continue unshaken; while 
that permanent or habitual belief, which they are apt to produce, where it gains 

8° Jbid. ii. 3. 4, in Works, V, 382-83. 

*! Jbid., p. 370. Stewart speaks of the “‘technical’’ taste as if it were applicable only to 


art; but a taste much like it is exercised in considering nature as if the product of art, 
or as suited to be the subject of art. There is a technical taste for the picturesque, etc. 
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the ascendant over our nobler principles, will vanish forever.’ Nor is Stewart 
the dupe of the fashionable primitivism of the period: 


When I speak, {he warns] of a cultivated imagination, I mean an imagination which has 
acquired such a degree of activity as to delight in its own exertions; to delight in conjuring 
up those ideal combinations which withdraw the mind from the present objects of sense, 
and transport it into a new world. Now of this activity and versatility of imagination, I 
find no trace among rude tribes. Their diction is, indeed, highly metaphorical; but the 
metaphors they employ are either the unavoidable consequences of an imperfect language, 
or are inspired by the mechanical impulse of passion. In both instances, imagination oper- 
ates to a certain degree; but in neither is imagination the primary cause of the effect, inas- 


much as in the one, it is excited by passion, and in the other, called forth by the pressure 
of necessity." 


Stewart’s work (review of which is now complete) has not had the influence 
which he anticipated ; he did not lay that true foundation on which followers were 
to build—-for these followers did not come. British aesthetics lost in the nineteenth 
century what unity of approach there was in the eighteenth, and writers for the 
most part either made fresh beginnings or followed in the tracks of Kant and 
Hegel. What Stewart really did was to review the work of the eighteenth century, 
and to draw from the various systems of that age insights which could, without 
prejudice to the truth they contained, be included in a fresh system by being 
arranged in a genetic account, part of the general History of the Human Mind. 


* Tbid. ii. 4. 2, in Works, V, 406. 
* [bid., pp. 399-400. 





COGNITION THROUGH BEAUTY IN MOSES MENDELSSOHN’S 
EARLY AESTHETICS 


FREDERIC WILL, JR. 


It needs no repeating, I think, that a feature of much 18th century aesthetics 
is its tendency to substitute psychological for metaphysical speculation. Whether 
one reads a Du Bos or a Burke, on the one hand, with their variously ‘“‘sensual- 
istic’ theories of beauty, or, on the other hand, a Baumgarten, with his notion of 
verbal beauty as a confused “‘sensitive’’ perfection, accessible to a semi-rational 
cognition, one finds much about the feelings which are aroused in the experience 
of beauty. It is not important, for this generalization, whether the beauty in 
question be in nature or in art. There was, of course, an affective side to the 
“Aristotelian” classicism which had ruled in the 17th century; but it had imposed 
a canonical, static interpretation of the appropriate feelings to be derived from 
beauty, especially from artistic beauty. About the beauty of nature relatively 
little was written by the humanistic men of letters in the 17th century. A renais- 
sance of speculation on the effects of natural beauty encouraged the growth of a 
vital psychological aesthetics in the 18th century. John Dennis’ excitement at 
crossing the Alps is a concrete symbol for a significantly new kind of aesthetic 
experience of nature. Du Bos’ novion of the pleasure of mere sense-activity might 
stand as symbolic of a parallel development in art theory. 

With Kant, in the Critique of Judgment, a psychological aesthetics makes some 
statements about the cognitive status of beauty both in art and in nature, and 
thus (among other ways) can be viewed as a step toward completeness beyond 
most enlightened aesthetic thought. In that work Kant sees beauty, for one thing, 
as a means of reconciliation, and thus of intelligibility, between man and nature. 
Prior to Kant, many 18th century writers who were concerned with aesthetic 
feelings, all the way from a ‘“‘classicist’”’ like K. P. Moritz to a “romantic” like 
Herder, were trying to describe the kind of “knowledge” which is given by the 
feeling of beauty, whether it occurs ifi nature or in art. If the writer referred 
to the feeling of beauty in nature, he might consider it as “revelatory’’ of beauty 
and therefore of ‘‘meaning”’ in nature. Thus psychological aesthetics, in its process 
of self-development, might be led to cognitive, in this case ‘“‘metaphysical’’ state- 
ments of two different kinds: those concerning the relation of beauty in art to 
beauty (or just “‘being’’) in nature; those concerning the meaning of beauty in 
nature. Moses Mendelssohn interests us, here, as a “‘psychological’”’ aesthetician, 
who from many points of view, and often unsuccessfully, struggles with the 
problem of the relation of the experience of beauty in art to that of beauty (or 
“being’’) in nature. This concern of Mendelssohn’s was especially clear in his 
earliest aesthetic writings, those of the period from 1755 to 1760, and it is on 
them that we shall concentrate. 


Mendelssohn’s early conception of ideal beauty offers an example, in tra- 
ditional, pre-psychological aesthetic terms, of his way of grasping the relation of 
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beauty in art to beauty (or just “being”) in nature. For Mendelssohn, as he puts 
it in his Uber die Quellen und die Verbindungen der schénen Kiinste und Wissen- 
schaften (1757), there exist two different aesthetic ideals: one is the ideal of the 
natural model of the work of art; the other is the ideal of the work of art, con- 
tributed by the artist’s mind. The artist’s ideal is a necessary complement to 
the natural ideal,—which Mendelssohn never describes further—because nature, 
which is not directed toward the end of creating beauty, leaves, as our mortal 
eyes must see it, many artistic imperfections in its products. Usually Mendels- 
sohn states this difference between art and nature so as to award art a certain 
autonomy, but to preserve a higher ontological status for nature. The ulti- 
mate “unconcern” of nature for beauty is stated by Palemon in the Briefe 
tiber die Empfindungen (1755): “Und so hat der Schépfer kein Gefallen an 
dem Schénen? So zieht er es nicht einmal dem Hisslichen vor? Ich behaupte 
Nein, und die Natur, das Werk seiner Hinde, soll mir Zeugnis davon geben. 
Nur die fussere Gestalten hat der weise Schépfer mit sinnlicher Schénheit 
begabt.’"' This argument, as can be easily shown, fits with the subjectivism 
which becomes progressively more important in Mendelssohn’s aesthetic thought. 
This trend, as it appears in Mendelssohn's aesthetic, tended to cut off the beauti- 
ful in art from the nature which in some sense guarantees the cognitive status of 
the work of art. 

As it affects Mendelssohn’s theory of ideal beauty his subjectivism follows a 
conception of the ideal which had, at the very beginning of Mendelssohn’s 
period of writing (1755), been given eloquent expression by Winckelmann, in 
his Gedanken. Though a naturalistic conception of beauty was part of Winckel- 
mann’s thought, his feeling for beauty was so sensuously direct, as it is revealed 
in his famous verbal descriptions of works of sculpture, that his notion of ideal 
beauty became suffused with “‘inneres Gefiihl.”” And just as Mendelssohn was to 
do, Winckelmann tended to skirt a basic problem, which the original notion of 
an ideal of beauty was intended, say in Plotinus, to clarify: namely, the problem 
of how to analyze the fact of experience that beauty in art seems to be one with 
something in nature which it heightens, and which is itself of ontological signifi- 
cance. The “‘dualizing” of ideals in Mendelssohn is an admission of impotence 
before this real aesthetic problem of ideal beauty, because Mendelssohn neglects 
the “natural” ideal entirely and its relation to the “aesthetic” ideal. And, to 
apply more basic critical grounds, Mendelssohn does not consider at all the 
problem involved in disassociating two different kinds of ideals in the oneness of 
aesthetic (or any other) experience. 

The subjectivism of which Mendelssohn’s aesthetics is part has its general 
philosophical origins in an influential 18th century movement, the philosophy of 
Leibniz and Wolff, and its ‘aesthetic’ origins in certain applications of that 
philosophy by Baumgarten. As a philosopher Mendelssohn was rarely original, 
and always prided himself on being a Schulphilosoph. A certain formalism is 
one legacy of the ‘‘school’”’ to Mendelssohn’s thought. In substance, Mendelssohn 
inherited from Wolff a belief in a providential, preestablished harmony, and in a 


All references to Mendelssohn’s works are to the Jubildums-A usgabe, (JA), Berlin, 1929. 
'Mend., JA, I, 59. 
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aniverse of monads differentiated by degrees of consciousness. In his aesthetic 
thought, though Mendelssohn developed it in many stages, and under many 
influences, the framework he inherited from Baumgarten was of persistent im- 
portance. Baumgarten’s aesthetic principles, already quite amply sketched in 
his early Meditations on Poetry (1735), turned mainly on the concept of sub- 
jective completeness (Vollkommenheit). The idea of the individual as a monad 
who realizes a certain fullness of “being” under the influence of artistic beauty 
underlies this concept in Baumgarten. What is distinctively aesthetic, in this 
self-realization, is that it is a sense-experience, clear but confused, i.e., not com- 
posed of logically articulated elements. In asserting that beauty is a ‘‘sinnliche 
Darstellung der Vollkommenheit,”’ at a time when aesthetic experience was 
widely held to be “rational,’’ Baumgarten naturally drew great attention to his 
defense of the “niedrige Sinne.” The psychological interpretation of beauty was 
greatly strengthened by Baumgarten’s doctrine, and, as in some of Mendelssohn’s 
aesthetic thought, an ignoring of the cognitive aspect of beauty found sanction 
in that doctrine. This is not true of all Mendelssohn’s aesthetic thought, for he 
presents some promising suggestions of how a psychological doctrine of beauty 
can regain a certain metaphysical perspective. In fact one dilemma for Mendels- 
sohn has been considered to be his importation of both the “objective” world- 
view of Leibniz and Leibniz’s “subjective”? monadology into the realm of 
aesthetics. 

In the Briefe iiber die Empfindungen (1755), there is an argument between 
Euphranor, who holds that the pleasure we take in beauty is a pure ‘“‘dunkele 


Gefiihl,” proper only to further our “Gliickseligkeit,”’ and Palemon, who holds 
that through beauty man does reach an objective understanding of certain 
configurations of reality. For Palemon, the chief quality of beauty is unity in 
multiplicity, a quality which does exist objectively, though only as a simplifica- 
tion of the real which is imposed on the real by the aesthetic observer or artist. 
Thus, the condition under which we appreciate beauty is essentially a condition 
of privation, or weakness. As Palemon says: 


Was folget hieraus? Dass das Gefiihl der sinnlichen Schénheit, blos unserm Unvermégen 
zuzuschreiben sei. Wir ermiiden, wenn unsre Sinne eine allzuverwickelte Ordnung aus 
einander setzen sollen. Wesen, die mit schirfen Sinnen begabt sind, miissen in unsern 
Schénheiten ein eckelhaftes Einerlei finden, und was uns ermiidet, kann ihnen Lust ge- 
wabren. Er, der alles Mégliche mit einmal tibersiehet, muss die Einheit im Mannigfaltigen 
durchaus verwerfen.? 


On this theory, Mendelssohn shows, beauty is to be distinguished from Vollkom- 
menheit, which is the final degree of fullness of being, and the highest attribute 
of the universe. Mendelssohn goes on to give a fine rhapsody on Vollkommenheit 
as the greatness of God. Thus he reveals what different meanings the famous 
term Vollkommenheit may have when applied, alternately, to the structure of 
reality, and to the sense-realization of that reality through beauty. 

It is natural to suppose, here, that Mendelssohn is expressing a Leibnizian 
theory, in which different degrees of consciousness of the “truth” are all, in a 


2 Ibid. 
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sense, cognitive, and distinguishable only by degree of comprehension and clarity. 
The clarification of aesthetic experience by this world-view might have led to 
results comparable, in important features, to Plotinian monism, for which 
harmonious feelings are standard means of cognition. In his earlier writings, 
Mendelssohn occasionally worked toward such a position, in which the “inneres 
Gefiihl” which was “angenehmes Gefiihl” in the experience of beauty gave in- 
sight directly into the external ‘“angenehm,” and so gave simple but perfect 
knowledge. On such a theory, of course, it is possible to see the feelings awakened 
by artistic beauty as both directly and identically significant of external reality: 
the weakness of such a theory was already plain, however, in Plotinus’ inability 
to deal either with ugliness or with complex works of beauty. Mendelssohn’s 
own early criticism of Sulzer is siraply that he never accomplished this monistic 
correlation. And as Fritz Bamberger says, in his fine introduction to the Jubi- 
laums-Ausgabe of Mendelssohn’s works, Mendelssohn was much influenced by 
Pouilly’s Théorie des Sentiments Agréables (1747), which tried to explain the 
physiological pleasure caused by ‘“‘klare Empfindung.’’ Mendelssohn believed 
that ‘“‘angenehmes Gefiihl” effects both a higher realization of one’s own Vollkom- 
menheit, and also of that of the object which one experiences. Since, just as in 
Plotinus, degree of being is here the standard of values, of goodness, truth, and 
beauty, so aesthetic experience becomes highly significant cognitive experience. 
Mendelssohn never really elaborated these ideas, partly, no doubt, because he 
did not have great systematic endurance, but also because he did not feel con- 
vinced of their truth. He is aware that sometimes we have “‘angenehmes Gefiihl’”’ 
which does not have any “‘excellent’’ external cause. In the ninth letter of the 


Briefe tiber die Empfindungen, Euphranor, though disclaiming them, presents 
some of the conditions under which suicide may strike men as desirable. In the 
preceding letter, however, Mendelssohn presents this problem in aesthetic terms, 
as had been done often before him. Palemon writes: 


Wir bleiben, ... bei der Vorstellung eines Trauerspiels immer noch wehmiitig, immer 
noch betriibt, und diese Betriibnis, diese Wehmuth hat fiir uns unaussprechliche Reitze. 
Der munterste Jiingling legt seine Freudigkeit ab, und krént den Dichter, der die boshafte 
Geschicklichkeit besitzt, ihm Thrinen auszulocken.* 


The implicit criticism, here, of any kind of Vollkommenheits-monism, connected 
with an aesthetics of simple sense-knowledge through beauty, is ramified in 
other statements of Mendelssohn’s early aesthetics. Mendelssohn thought a 
great deal about such aesthetic qualities as the sublime, the naive, and the 
laughable. These subdivisions of the beautiful, or tertiary qualities of reality, 
were current terms in 18th century aesthetics, importantly as a result of Burke’s 
Enquiry to which Mendelssohn devoted a full year of concentrated study. 

The beautiful, as we have suggested, was often associated with Vollkommen- 
heit in 18th century German aesthetics. Heinrich Von Stein has shown how cer- 
tain writers on beauty, like Hogarth, even without knowing the significance of 
the concept of Vollkommenheit, would regularly refer to it as an attribute of 
beauty. Beauty had the connotation of being a condition of intelligibility which 


*Mend., JA, I, 74. 
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was in close union with reality. Burke had been at great pains to describe the 
seven constituent elements in beauty, and Mendelssohn had tapered down 
Burke’s list, eliminating the qualities of ‘“Glattheit’’ and of ‘Kleinheit.”’* What 
this kind of listing had tended to do was to reduce “‘beauty’’ to primary and 
secondary qualities, to use Locke’s terms, to compositions of mass, color, ete. 
This was to reduce the determination of the relation of beauty in art to beauty 
in nature to a crude if not simple problem. A challenge to classical aesthetics was 
to explain the relation to nature of the ‘‘tertiary”’ aesthetic qualities, to borrow 
a term from Kurt Koffka.* Such qualities would be irreducible conditions of 
appearance in art, a smile, an ugly expression, or also, to some theorists, 4 
“moral” expression in nature. The assertion that these qualities, as they appear 
in works of art, in any liieral sense “represent”’ external qualities in nature, as 
beauty might be thought to do, by the Vollkommenheitsasthetik, is obviously 
difficult. It was this problem that Mendelssohn met with his discussions of the 
sublime and the naive. 

In discussing the artistic sublime, Mendelssohn quickly attacks the definition 
of it as that which causes terror and feelings of dread, the ‘‘schreckliches.”’ For 
Mendelssohn, the ‘“Erhabene” will be the “sinnlichen Ausdruck einer solchen 
Vollkommenheit, die Bewunderung erreget....’’"® Here Mendelssohn seems to 
be on his way to finding a genuinely aesthetic category by which to describe the 
way in which the “external” sublime functions in art. But the following distine- 
tion of sublimes only confuses the problem: 


Die Bewunderung kann in den Werken der schénen Kiinste und Wissenschaften, so wie die 
Vollkommenheit, welche durch dieselben vorgestellt wird, von zwo verschiedenen Gat 
tungen sein. Denn entweder besitzt der vorzustellende Gegenstand an und fiir sich solche 
Kigenschaften, die bewundernswiirdig sind; oder wir bewundern die ungemeinen Talente 
des Kiinstlers, seinen Witz, sein Genie, seine Einbildungskraft, die er in seinen Werken 
auf eine ausserordentliche Art zu dussern gewusst hat.’ 


Here Mendelssohn describes the sublime, in his first category, as though it and 
its effect referred to the external ‘““Gegenstand”’ itself, in the work of art to be 
sure, but unchanged by being aesthetically integrated. And in the second 
category he describes the results of merely aesthetic activity, with no indication 
of the matter formed. His further description of the objects of the first category, 


which all manifest spiritual qualities, and are especially drawn from the intel- 


lectual and moral realms, is a description of “objects” which might well be 
effective artistically, but not a description of the way in which they get into art. 
The generously given examples, to illustrate both “kinds” of sublimity, prove 
what one would expect: that the sublime in art resides in a combination of fine 


aesthetic activity with subject matter of spiritual significance, neither of which 


‘In his essay Uber die Mischung der Schénheiten Mendelssohn takes up Burke’s aesthet 
ics. There Mendelssohn shows clear awareness of the mixture of pleasure and displeasure 
which constitutes the feeling of the sublime 

’ Kurt Koffka, ‘Problems in the Psychology of Art,’’ in Art, a Bryn Mawr Symposium 
(Bryn Mawr, 1940). 

*Mend., JA, I, 194. 
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elements has independent existence in the work of art. There is some indication 
that Mendelssohn feels that this literary sublime needs to be more clearly related 
to the sublime matter which it integrates into the work of art. 

One indication of this is the mediating stylistic concept of the naive, which 
Mendelssohn introduces especially to explain the nature of the first category of 
the sublime in art, the effect of which is that of the external ‘“Gegenstinde” 
themselves. Mendelssohn writes: ‘‘Wenn durch ein einfaltiges Zeichen eine 
bezeichnete Sache angedeutet wird, die selbst wichtig ist, oder von wichtigen 
Folgen sein kann; so heisst das Zeichen naiv.’* Mendelssohn further explains 
that a naive “Zeichen” is one which is less great than the object which it signi- 
fies. When it signifies something sublime, then, the naive sign brings that ‘“thing’”’ 
into high and significant relief. It will be hard to use the naive as a stylistic con- 
cept, relating the aesthetic representation to what it represents, until the naive 
is defined more nearly as a “symbol.’’ But by this concept, Mendelssohn seems 
to be striving toward a terminology by which the relation of the natural to the 
aesthetic sublime can be expressed. Mendelssohn was striving, in this particular 
case, to describe the cognitive value of aesthetic experience, the knowledge 
given by art about nature. The conception of artistic beauty, or of any of its 
subdivisions, as a bridge between the individual and the universe, by means of 
which ‘‘vollkommen” and “‘sinnlich’’ experience could afford a direct and exact 
understanding of represented nature, was sure to dissatisfy Mendelssohn. This 
was to make art and nature identical. 

Indeed, Mendelssohn’s most general, and perhaps most significant thoughts 
about the cognitive value of art, are accompanied with no references to the 
Vollkommenheitsisthetik. In his essay Uber die Quellen und die Verbindungen 
der schiénen Kiinste und Wissenschaften, he takes up, in a different way, the 
matter of the kinds of ‘‘Zeichen” which art employs. 


Die Zeichen, vermittelst welcher ein Gegenstand ausgedriickt wird, kénnen entweder 
natiirlich oder willkirlich sein. Natirlich sind sie, wenn die Verbindung des Zeichens mit 
der bezeichneten Sache in den Kigenschaften des Bezeichneten selbst gegriindet ist. Hin- 
gegen werden diejenigen Zeichen willkirlich genannt, die vermége ihrer Natur mit der 
bezeichneten Sache nichts gemein haben, aber doch willkirlich dafiir angenommen worden 
sind.’ 


It is mainly the visual arts, and none of the verbal arts, which Mendelssohn 
thinks of as ‘‘natiirlich,” though he does, with little explanation, also class music 
among them. This stress on visual arts, here, reminds us that Mendelssohn’s 
main problem, in searching for the real cognitive value of art, is still to escape 
the copy theory of artistic imitation. This theory had, of course, long associated 
accuracy of copy with pictorial representation. Yet, in his very notion of the 
“natural” sign, Mendelssohn contributes to the nascent conception of the ‘‘sym- 
bol,” which was, in Goethe’s aesthetic thought, to replace the pictorially repre- 
sentative sign, as a key concept. For Mendelssohn himself to have grasped the 
notion of the symbol, he would have had to have broken from the epistemology 


* Mend., JA, I, 216. 
* Mend., JA, I, 174. 
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which he inherited from Leibniz and Wolff, so as to appreciate the ‘willkiirlich”’ 
faculty of imagination as a human means of seeing deeply and “really’’ into 
external things. This would have shown him that the relationship of the sign to 
the signified need not be based on the visual similarity of their ‘‘Migenschaften,”’ 
in order for the sign to give knowledge about the signified. 

Yet Mendelssohn’s very interpretation of the importance of aesthetic, espe- 
cially verbal “Zeichen”’ was useful for the stimulation of a doctrine of language. 
As Curt Muller has said: 


Hier konnte erst eine Sprachanschauung wie die Hamanns und Herders, welche den Ge 
fihls—und Leid—enschaftshintergrund der sprachlichen Bildwelt aufdeckte, den ent 
scheidenden Wande! herbeifiihren, der sich in den gelengentlichen Bemerkungen zu einem 
naturnahen Sprachausdruck bei Winckelmann, Mendelssohn und Lessing andeutet."” 


In the romantic Sprachphilosophie, a new interpretation of the cognitive status 
of word-arts was stated. With the monistic premise, that by expressing his own 
soul, man was expressing truths about nature, it became possible to think of 
poetry as inwardly rather than outwardly representative. In a provocative but 
unfinished essay, Von der Lyrischen Poesie, Mendelssohn seems to be looking 
for special significance in poetry for which he certainly claims no normal repre- 
sentative value. In that essay he distinguishes between two classes of concepts 
(Begriffe): those which are bound together in the order of the ‘realities’? which 
they designate; those which are bound in an Idealverbindung, either by rational 
succession (‘als Grund und Folge’’), or by Einbildungskraft (‘durch Gemein- 
schaft der Merkmale”’). Lyrical poetry is characterized by Einbildungskraft, 
with its free association of “ideas.” This association is explicitly considered un- 
rational, and, outside of poetry, is most characteristic of dream-states. In de- 
scribing the conditions under which lyrical poetry is composed, Mendelssohn 
writes: 


Auch kein deutliches Bewusstsein eines bestimmten Vorsatzes, diese oder jene Idee zu 
verfolgen. Wenn der Dichter einen solchen Vorsatz hat, so muss er gleichsam tief in seiner 
Seele verbogen liegen . . ."! 


And then, describing the significance of lyrical poetry: 


In keiner Dichtungsart kommt die Natur der Kunst so nahe, als in der lyrischen. Denn 
wenn der Dichter wirklich in dem besungenen Gemiithszustande sich befindet, so ist er 
sich selbst Gegenstand, also causa objectiva und causa efficiens zugleich."* 


In a clearly developed system of spiritual monism, in which inner truth would 
literally be outer truth, Mendelssohn’s assertion here would assume great onto- 
logical significance. As it is, however, Mendelssohn’s Sprachphilosophie remains 
only fragmentary. 


As aesthetician, Mendelssohn has been fortunate in this century to find able 


'© Curt Miiller, Die Geschichtlichen Voraussetzungen des Symbolbegriffs in Goethes Kun 
stanschauung (Leipzig, 1937), p. 107. 

"' Mend., JA, III, 337 
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expositors and apologists. Ludwig Goldstein, in a detailed study of Moses 
Mendelssohn und die deutsche Asthetik, in 1904, discusses the development and 
influence of all Mendelssohn’s aesthetic thought. One might criticize in this book 
only a lack of selectivity of the major problems which faced Mendelssohn in 
his aesthetic writings. In the introduction to the Jubildums-Ausgabe of Men- 
delssohn, published in 1929, Fritz Bamberger has written very stimulatingly, 
but briefly, about the development of Mendelssohn’s aesthetics. We have tried, 
in this article, to employ an original, double principle for approaching Men- 
delssohn’s aesthetics. 

Unlike the two critics mentioned above, we have not tried to study the devel- 
opment of Mendelssohn’s aesthetics. The bulk of the writings (and editions of 
them) which have been used for this article are roughly contemporaneous. The 
editions of the three chief works which have been discussed were all published 
within a span of three years: Briefe iiber die Empfindungen in 1755; Uber die 
Quellen und die Verbindungen der schénen Kiinste und Wissenschaften in 1757; 
and Betrachtungen tiber das Erhabene und Nawwe in 1758. It has been convincingly 
shown by Robert Sommer and by Goldstein to what a great extent’ Mendelssohn’s 
later aesthetic thought moves away from considerations of the object of aesthetic 
experience to those concerning the subject of that experience. In this later 
thought the description of the “moments” of aesthetic experience is clarified. 
Gradually, as Sommer puts it: “Unter Verwendung der subjectivistischen 
Vorstellungslehre Leibnizens hat Mendelssohn alles Objective in der Baum- 
gartensche Idee zerstért.’’ This movement toward one aspect of the Kantian 
aesthetics, however, is not the movement we have especially meant to study 
here. Rather, we have been interested in the movement toward Kant’s suggested 
reconstruction of the cognitive aspect of aesthetics by means of psychology. 
This concern with the “objective” is most apparent in Mendelssohn’s early 
aesthetics. 

In addition to this temporal selectivity, we have made a selection in subject 
matter, which throws a clear light on one basic direction of Mendelssohn’s aes- 
thetic thought. We have tried to see, in the case of several writings with different 
ends, how Mendelssohn handles the relation of aesthetic experience, especially 
experience of art, to the understanding of nature. This question, to which Kant 
was to indicate an answer, was one great problem of eighteenth century aes- 
thetics. 

Not only is it interesting to find this problem appearing persistently in Men- 
delssohn’s early discussions of such subjects as the sublime, aesthetic signs, and 
lyric poetry, but it is interesting to see what different streams of historical 
influence are diverted by Mendelssohn into the great ocean of this problem. To 
review briefly: perhaps the heart of Mendelssohn’s aesthetics, properly speaking, 
derives from Leibniz by way of the Vollkommenheitsisthetik of Baumgarten; 
Mendelssohn’s early conception of ideal beauty certainly has Winckelmann for a 
likely source, and in general the whole precedent of 18th century aesthetics; 
Mendelssohn’s early concern with the sublime, which he tries to divert to a study 


® Robert Sommer, Grundztige einer Geschichte der Deutschen Psychologie und Aesthetik 
(Wurzburg, 1892), p. 134. 
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of the way in which sublime objects get into art, derives from Longinus (not 
from Burke); and Mendelssohn’s interest in “‘natiirliche Zeichen 
to go back to Harris’ Discourse on Music, Painting, and Poetry (1744). Yet in 
spite of the derivative quality of much of this early aesthetic thought of Men- 
delssohn, and in spite of the admittedly eclectic quality of Mendelssohn’s think- 
ing, his early aesthetic thought received a decided unity from the concern it shows 
for the problem which this article has dealt with. The discovery of this unity is 
one key to the historical significance of Mendelssohn's aesthetics. 


” 


would seem 














A MEDITATION ON LITERARY BLASPHEMY 
MERRITT Y. HUGHES 


Literary iconoclasm is the final remedy for literary superstition. It is also a 
sport which when Voltaire played it in the age of reason was thought to be 
hard and dangerous. But in a world swept by as many critical winds of doctrine 
as ours it is much harder to play and has to be taught expertly by the protocol 
method lest the players forget the objects and rules and run amok. We still 
think of the game in Voltaire’s way as a kind of aesthetic exercise to teach us to 
laugh when Homer nods and thereby make us as shrewd and passionate admirers 
of Homer as he was. For most of the iconoclasts from Voltaire to the brothers 
Goncourt have been admirers of Homer. When it comes to any of the half-dozen 
greatest names in world literature the hardiest rebels against traditional reputa- 
tions are apt to be reverent or at least cautious. They are perhaps too respectful 
of the greatest of the great names and too ready to vent their scepticism on the 
scholarship and scholars most responsible for current worship in the temples of 
the great. The favorite victims of modern literary iconoclasm are the poets of the 
last three centuries, and it is happiest in assailing figures like Milton, Shelley, or 
Tennyson, or in fighting the windmills of the Puritanism, Romanticism, or Vic- 
torianism of which they are ready-made symbols. 

Blasphemous impulses are part of the instinct for self-preservation, but they 
are healthy only when they are spontaneous, personal, and unfashionable. Un- 
fortunately, they are seldom any of those things. Toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century literary criticism found more idols to adore than to destroy and 
forgot how to be irreverent with the deities in the great tradition. The little 
scorn of which it was capable fell upon the dragons of the old Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews who had damned Wordsworth and Keats. Its most dangerous 
weapon was Sir Hall Caine’s feather-duster in his Cobwebs of Criticism (1883), 
which reprinted the most famous attacks on the Romantics in the Reviews and 
ended with an unctuous profession of faith in the gods of the Victorian literary 
pantheon and particularly of Milton and Shelley. How sincere a late Victorian 
could be in that faith is a hard question—particularly when it was professed by 
a man whom Malcolm Elwin recognized in Old Gods Falling (1939) as one of the 
subverters of the Victorian aesthetic. Though the creed continued to be professed 
by many Edwardians, few of us today take their reverence for the venerable 
names more seriously than Virginia Woolf did when she made a high priest of 
their cult mourn to Orlando that “the great days of literature were over,’’ and 
sigh that ‘Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson—those were the giants. Dryden, 
Pope, Addison—those were the heroes’’ (Orlando p. 278). For Orlando the great- 
ness of the six worthies was too much a matter of fact and experience to be 
mouthed with impertinent solemnity over lunch with a stranger in a gaudy res- 
taurant. On the lips of Sir Nicholas Green, Litt. D., professor and prophet of the 
reviews, it rang false. Its natural result was a series of books that are perhaps 
best represented by F. R. Leavis’ Revaluation (1936), and badly but typically 
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by the volume of essays from which the title of this essay is taken, Ernest Boyd's 
Literary Blasphemies (New York, 1927). 

As an iconoclast Boyd was eclectic and he burned incense before almost as 
many icons as he tried to shatter in the temple of Fame. Nine names of varying 
degrees of glory stand in his preface, but the ‘last of them, Hardy, emerges better 
than unscathed, and the first, Shakespeare, comes out castigated but with his 
aureole undimmed. Poe, Whitman, Byron, and Henry James are insulted but 
Boyd's real target is their idolaters. With cool disregard for the implied contract 
with the reader in his title, he wrote a panegyric on Swift as “the greatest of the 
doubters and iconoclasts in English” and the nemesis of pseudo-liberals who 
run away from “his merciless irony, his superb irreverence, and his magnificent 
contempt for the incurable imbecility of the human race.’’ The essay on Swift 
is the least unconvincing of the nine, perhaps because it is really a self-portrait 
of Boyd and was drawn in the faith that he was the image of the god of his idola- 
try. In Swift’s “adjustment” to his “disbelief in human nature’ Boyd saw some- 
thing like the “happy equilibrium known as skepticism” (p. 98) which he felt 
that he himself possessed in a sufficient degree to make him a fit judge of Shake- 
speare and a fit executioner for Milton. 

In the twenties, when Boyd was writing his Blasphemies, Shakespeare wore 
the crown of world “supremacy in dramatic excellence in general” that Coleridge 
had awarded to him in 1808 (Coleridge’s Shakespearian Criticism, edited by T. 
M. Raysor, [London, 1930] I, 211) a little less securely than he does today. 
Common readers remembered then better than they now do that Dryden and 
Johnson had praised him with reservations, and that Voltaire had called him a 
barbarian. Their view of Shakespeare’s personality inclined to be the all-too- 
human one of Sir Sidney Lee’s Lafe. The picture of a sex-obsessed neurotic in 
Frank Harris’s Shakespeare the Man (1909) had been redrawn by Hesketh Pear- 
son and Ivor Brown and exposed even the greatest of the plays to more serious 
misunderstanding than they have more recently suffered from the Freudian 
critics. In England there was, of course, little honestly convinced, massive doubt 
of Shakespeare. There was nothing at all like Tolstoy’s condemnation of him for 
radically religious reasons, or like Giovanni Papini’s dismissal of him as a drama- 
tist outgrown by a society too lyrically mature to enjoy his “alchemical, ornate, 
Parnassian seicentism” (in Stroncature Florence, 5th edition, 1916 p. 202), or 
like Walt Whitman’s valediction to him as the voice of an extinct feudalism. 
Boyd mounted no such heavy artillery as Tolstoy’s, Papini’s, or Whitman’s. 
His attack was like the skirmishes against Shakespeare that were a part of 
Bernard Shaw’s self-confessed showmanship, and he justified them essentially 
as a part of Shaw’s campaign to “get rid of reputations,’’ those ‘weeds in the 
soil of ignorance’”’ (Prefaces by Bernard Shaw, edited by Ayot St. Lawrence, 
London, 1934, p. 717). If Boyd knew anything at all about Shakespeare’s heavy- 
armed enemies, he regarded them as no better than the “bewildered anarchist’’ 
who Professor Ashley H. Thorndike calmly declared in 1920 (in Literature in a 
Changing Age, p. 3) could alone dare to suggest ‘‘that Homer or Dante or Shake- 
speare was not a great poet.” 

The truth about Boyd’s blasphemy of Shakespeare is that it is only a piquant 
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form of burning incense to the bard. It is less insolent and much less witty than 
Shaw’s collected insults to him. Its inspiration was a pale reflection of Shaw’s 
zeal to assure the ‘‘average person suffering from modern education . . . that the 
immortal classics are not so depressingly perfect as our pastors and masters have 
insisted” (Blasphemies, p. 19). He had nothing as truly injurious to say against 
Shakespeare as E. E. Kellett had a year later when he declared in The Whirligig 
of Taste (London, 1929, p. 147) that “no writer is more obscure than Shake- 
speare,” and then added very sensibly that that strange fact only goes to show 
that clarity and simplicity are not indispensable to a good style. Boyd’s show of 
prosecuting Shakespeare is palpable bravado. His insolence is praise and is de- 
signed to build himself up in his readers’ eyes as a champion stout enough to do 
battle with the other eight worthies in his book. He has no real misgivings about 
Shakespeare’s poetical or dramatic gifts. When he talks about the plays as 
balderdash from a statesman’s point of view and classes Shakespeare with the 
“choicest platitudinarians who adorn the councils of democracy or engage the 
plain people of these States through the farscattered wisdom of syndicated 
editorials” (Blasphemies, pp. 34-35), the perhaps unconscious recollection of 
Whitman’s objection to Shakespeare’s feudalism is comparatively innocuous. 
The jest at his politics has no real sting; it is only a way of praising him for 
protecting the stage against all dominating encroachment by political philosophy 
of any kind. 

The central though perhaps not quite conscious object of Boyd’s ‘blasphemy’ 
of Shakespeare was to take him out of the hands of the bardolaters and the 
professors in order to make him into a man of the twentieth century. He is given 
to us transformed into an incarnation of the conteraporary virtues that Boyd 
admired: the enlightened skepticism of “this skeptical age of transition, so terri- 
fying to timorous minds,” and the equally enlightened “hedonism of our dis- 
illusion.”” Shakespeare, we are told, “is Hamlet and Falstaff, both figures that 
admirably represent the point of view of the civilized minority today.” If such 
blasphemy means anything, it means that all our pleasure in him is likely to be 
narcissistic; it means that ii we have nothing in us corresponding to his philo- 
sophical maturity, we shall agree with Boyd that he is a mere ‘‘musician of 
words” (Blasphemies, p. 40) with nothing ever remotely approaching ‘“‘a message”’ 
and no commitment or intention beyond the ear’s pleasure in writing passages 
such as K. J. Spalding has collected in The Philosophy of Shakespeare (New 
York, 1953, p. 186) to show that the later plays are filled with the thought of 
man’s rational nature as destined to reinforcement and invigoration by the 
strict and exclusive law of its own “uneasy attainment.”’ It may be that Matthew 
Arnold was right in thinking that Shakespeare’s secret is beyond all penetration, 
and it is obvious that he cannot have been all the various kinds of religious 
philosopher and credalist that some recent interpreters in England and Germany 
have tried to make him. But it is equally obvious that Boyd’s picture of him as 
an iconoclastic skeptic is a shabby attempt to flatter him by flattering his modern 
readers. The flattery is pointless except as evidence of his security against blas- 
phemy in Boyd’s world. 

If we need more modern evidence than Boyd has given us of Shakespeare’s 
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security amid the general collapse of literary reputations that fail to mirror our 
times, we have it in F. R. Leavis’s Revaluation (1936) and The Common Pursuit 
(1952), which are better but no less symptomatic books than Literary Blas- 
phemies. The most striking feature of Revaluation is its omission of Shakespeare 
while Cowley and Herrick, Dryden and Shelley, and above all Milton are pul- 
verized. Carew, Pope, Wordsworth, and Keats emerge from the revaluating cru- 
cible with their qualified claims to literary fame somewhat enhanced. But in the 
three essays that are concerned with Shakespeare in The Common Pursuit it is 
interesting to find Leavis committed to a reverence for him that by implication 
outsoars Coleridge’s praise and rebukes his most famous modern exegetes for 
crass belittlement of him. Few bardolaters could quarrel with the veneration for 
Shakespeare that is implied on almost every page of Leavis’s clash with San- 
tayana over the tragic quality of Macbeth and with J. W. Krutch over the extent 
of Dr. Johnson’s failure to “appreciate the Shakespearian handling of language’”’ 
(p. 108). Those two short papers and a third offering some remarks on a few re- 
cent discussions of Cymbeline, A Winter’s Tale, and The Tempest leave no doubt 
of the writer’s respect for Shakespeare as a master of two mysteries: “the ex- 
ploratory and creative use of words upon experience’”’ (p. 109) and tragedy of a 
kind the key to which is given by D. H. Lawrence and W. B. Yeats. In order 
to guard against the charge of narcissism in his attempt to use Lawrence and 
Yeats to unlock Shakespeare’s secrets Leavis is ready to reverse his procedure. 
If the moderns have arcana that can be opened with a Shakespearian key, a 
specious case can be made for their immortality as well as for Shakespeare’s. If 
Leavis seems to be making an effort to modernize Shakespeare that is only 
less naive than Boyd’s, we should remember the common human proneness to 
justify the fashionable critical doctrines of any age in the classics and for their 
supposedly greater glory. But we must turn now to a different and less venial 
kind of narcissism in Leavis’s work on Shakespeare. 

The two major discussions of Shakespeare in Leavis’s volume—the essays on 
Othello and Measure for Measure—though remote from bardolatry, actually do 
carry us some distance towards the dread day when we shall be told that in fun- 
damentals Shakespeare can do no wrong. The study of Measure for Measure 
accepts G. Wilson Knight’s defense of the plot but goes much further. Even the 
traditionally deplored two last acts of the play become the perfectly controlled 
climax of a perfect tragi-comedy that is ‘‘ballet-like in patterned formality and 
mastery of stagecraft” (p. 171). Leavis is no less certain of the perfection of the 
plot and characterization. Behind it the dramaturge looms almost superhuman. 
Yet the spirit of the essay is iconoclastic and Leavis is a bull in the critical china 
shop. One after another the heads of the critics roll: Coleridge, Hazlitt, and 
Swinburne, Sir Edmund Chambers (even though a debt to him is acknowledged) 
and Sir Desmond MacCarthy, Professor L. C. Knights and the hapless editors 
whom Leavis accuses of “incapacity for dealing with poetic drama” and of “that 
innocence about the nature of convention and the conventional possibilities of 
Shakespearian dramatic method and form which we associate classically with the 
name of Bradley” (p. 160). Most of the critics whom he assigns to Bradleyan 
or pre-Bradleyan limbos might be grateful, if they could return from the tomb 
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to read Leavis, for his interpretation of Measure for Measure as a soundly plotted 
experiment with the New Testament principle, “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.”’ On the other hand, few indeed of the earlier critics could sympathize 
with his view of Angelo as a rounded character whose redemption and final 
happy marriage all competent readers must approve; or with his theory that the 
Duke is ‘‘the means by which Shakespeare transforms a romantic comedy into a 
completely and profoundly serious ‘criticism of life’”’ (p. 169). The feat of critical 
legerdemain is too sweepingly partial to the poet. 

Though it may be both safer and more useful to blaspheme the critics than the 
poet, in the long run it is a question whether Shakespeare’s reputation is well 
served by the immolation of his great interpreters. Leavis’s quarrel with Bradley 
is an undisguised attempt at a coup-d’état in Shakespearian criticism. As a 
symbol of his case against the Bradleyans he attacks the idealization of the tragic 
heroes in general and of Othello in particular. Bradley, we are told, “has been 
left fairly behind” (p. 174). To readers old enough to have first learned to think 
intelligently about the great tragedies from Bradley and who have since suc- 
cessively learned to interpret their heroes as “slaves of passion’ and puppets of 
stage convention—to Bradley’s only partial eclipse—there is something naive in 
Leavis’s joy over leaving him so “fairly behind.” Though we may sincerely 
rejoice with | eavis over our new-found command of ‘the subtle varieties of pos- 
sibility under the head of convention” and the mysteries of “the development of 
theme by imagery and symbolism,” we may still wonder whether his brilliant 
fragments of Shakespearian criticism will finally seem to be more than corrective 
notes upon Hradley. Leavis has built us no temple of knowledge of Shakespeare 
to compare with Bradley’s though his blasphemy of the Bradleyan tradition 
helps to keep its defenders alert and to remind us all that there are more ways to 
interpret poetical drama than have yet been dreamed of in our philosophy. 

In contrast with their praise of Shakespeare both Boyd and Leavis make tough 
attacks on Milton. In so doing they both express what seems to them a final 
aesthetic and perhaps moral judgment for our time and for all time. In different 
ways both men wear the mantle of prophets protesting against ancient evil. 
Both write with a passion that can only be recognized as honest hatred. In Boyd’s 
case it is the bitterness of the Irishman against the ‘psychopathic Puritan” and 
firm supporter of Cromwell’s policy of “Thorough” in Ireland. With Leavis it is a 
revulsion against Milton that is so rooted in his sensibility that in his later 
essay on him in T'he Common Pursuit he has nothing but scorn for T. 8. Eliot’s 
tepid revision of some of his earlier strictures on Milton. The result is that Leavis, 
though much Boyd’s superior in critical range and power, yet falls into the temp- 
tation of the literary iconoclast to yield to the personal heresy and condemn 
Milton the poet for traits that are intellectual and moral. Between them, Boyd 
and Leavis reflect most of the aspects of the many-sided reaction against Milton 
which first was adumbrated in Sir Walter Raleigh’s book in 1900, and which 
perhaps reached its climax in A. A. Waldock’s Paradise Lost and ils Critics seven 
years ago. 

Condemnation of Milton’s character is, of course, no new thing among critics 
of his poetry, but there is a difference between Dr. Johnson’s dislike of the 
“surly republican” in 1779 and Middleton Murry’s pronouncement today (in 
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Studies in Keats, New and Old, Second ed. London, 1939, p. 120) that Milton was 
“a bad man,” or T. 8. Eliot’s condemnation of him (in Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association, Vol. X XI, 1936) as “antipathetic equally 
from the point of view of the moralist, the theologian, or the psychologist.” 
Modern dislike of Milton’s character is more radical than was Dr. Johnson’s. If 
Boyd had been scholar enough to read the German and Swedish critics Mutsch- 
mann and Liljegren, he would have leaped at their denigration of Milton as a 
Stoic, a Calvinist, an imperialist who nursed the infant lust of his countrymen 
for territorial aggrandizement, and a sufferer from blindness both physical and 
spiritual that infected his poetry as well as his politics. Since Boyd entertained a 
highly simplified notion of Puritanism as an obsession with predestinarian 
Calvinism and a passion for crucifying the flesh, and since he was comfortably 
ignorant of Milton’s carefully reasoned denial of predestination and assertion 
of the divine origin of matter as well as of spirit in the Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine, Boyd found it easy to belabor Milton as a fanatically orthodox theologian 
and “Fundamentalist.”” Still deceived by the notion of Milton’s fanatical or- 
thodoxy, Boyd denied him his reputation as a champion of the liberty of the 
press and in a rash moment he referred to Areopagitica as “borrowed from 
Socrates” (p. 53). Because Milton wrote that charter of liberty as a result of a 
conflict with the licensers of the press over the publication of his first divorce 
tract, Boyd treated it less as an “argument in favor of freedom of speech’’ than 
an indulgence of “‘a specific grievance of the author himself.’’ Making the mistake 
of regarding The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce as having been written during 
Milton’s honeymoon, Boyd waxed nobly indignant over his treatment of his 
wife and sank the champion of freedom in the disappointed and self-pitying 
husband. Though the mistake about the date of Milton’s marriage was venial 
when scholars were still vaguely placing it in 1643, a year later than the correct 
date, the argument from it against Milton’s plea for freedom of the press was 
absurdly forced. Actually it was no more respectable than Boyd’s confusion of 
Socrates with Isocrates as Milton’s inspiration and model in Areopagitica. 
Boyd’s delightful blunders ought not to be forgotten. They are only too repre- 
sentative of the careless thinking about Milton that is still only too ready to fol- 
low him in believing that Paradise Lost was plagiarized from three or four of the 
more than three hundred sources and analogues of the poem that Watson Kirk- 
connell has recently collected in The Celestial Cycle (Toronto, 1952). Boyd's 
position ought to be secure in the “denigratory school of critics’? whose “distaste 
for Milton’s theme, style, or personality has emboldened them,” in Kirkconnell’s 
words, ‘‘to condemn Milton out of hand as a second-rate thief’ (p. vii). But in 
assigning Boyd to the denigratory school we should remember that his errors 
are not his main vice. He is most important because he has encouraged the 
popular stereotype of Milton as a “Puritan zealot” who, because he “belonged 
to a drab aye . . . elected to write the only kind of epic of which such an age was 
capable” (p. 71). Such thinking as this merely confuses the man, the age, the 
style, and the poem in a vague, conglomerate icon that cries out to be smashed. 
The style and the poem are dimly seen as products of the man and of the age, 
and the man and the age are both indiscriminately denounced as evil. 
In Leavis’s essays, though they are more sophisticated than Boyd’s, essen- 
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tially the same hateful icon of Milton is perpetuated in terms of almost equally 
confused thinking. From the first word about Milton in Revaluation we sense a 
hostility towards him that is deeper than Boyd’s. In the commentary in The 
Common Pursuit on Eliot’s softening of his earlier condemnation of the “Chinese 
wall of Milton’s blank verse’’ the hostility erupts in contempt. In Revaluation 
Leavis was content to rest his case mainly on a brief development of Eliot’s 
scattered suggestions that the verse of Paradise Lost lacked the blood of vital, 
idiomatic English speech, that the Grand Style was a pariah in post-Waste- 
Land England, and that in inventing it Milton had “renounced the English 
language”’ (p. 52). Logically, the essay is weak because it begins by assuming 
Milton’s “dislodgement’’—a word that is reiterated with the too obvious pleasure 
that Leavis also betrays in regarding Bradley’s Shakespearian criticism as hav- 
ing been left ‘fairly behind.” On no better logical ground Leavis goes on to attri- 
bute the “dislodgement”’ to ““Mr. Eliot’s creative achievement” (p. 42). This 
invalid extension of the argument by an assumption that the Miltonic tent was 
wide open to invasion by any camel betrays a crass intolerance of any sensi- 
bility except the contemporary one as Mr. Leavis represents it. In The Common 
Pursuit his interest still hovers around the presumed intellectual, imaginative, 
rhythmic, and semantic poverty of the Grand Style, but it is embittered by 
Eliot’s mitigation of his earlier strictures on the style of Paradise Lost. Eliot 
had once spoken of the ‘‘relaxed concern for meaning—for ‘the idea’”’ in Milton’s 
verse. By an abrupt and question-begging step Leavis tries to turn Eliot’s 
thinly veiled insinuation against Milton’s intelligence into a bold attack on his 
mind and sensibility. The reasoning is really not far from Boyd’s assault upon 
his ‘“‘psychopathic’’ Puritanism. It is, however, tied to a Freudian doctrine that 
has great charm for most of us. It is a doctrine that makes poetry as hard for a 
man of action as entry into the kingdom of heaven is for a rich man, and in con- 
sequence views Milton’s poetic gifts as having been paralyzed by his years as a 
public servant and propagandist for liberty in church and state. The doctrine 
has been best expounded by Sir Herbert Read in an essay on ‘‘The Personality 
of the Poet” (first published in Reason and Romanticism in 1926, and republished 
in Collected Essays in 1938) which deserves study for the light that it throws on 
Leavis’s iconoclastic fury against Milton’s major poems. 

The problem for Read is to try to understand the poetic personality by dis- 
tinguishing it from character in the not uncommon sense that Hugo Miinster- 
berg defined as “‘the power to keep the selected motive dominant throughout life”’ 
(Collected Essays, p. 27). At the heart of the definition is the Freudian conception 
of “inhibition as the basis of character.”’ In a vein that is reminiscent of Lytton 
Strachey’s biographical method Read collects data tending to show that ‘char- 
acter is in fact armor against experience” and that “the emotions are indeed 
irrelevant to character; they are waves which break themselves in vain against its 
base”’ (p. 29). From this questionably voluntaristic conception of character Read 
makes a leap to the belief that “all poetry—all lyrical impulse whatsoever, is the 
product of personality, and therefore inhibited in a character’ (p. 30). His 
illustrations from literary history begin with Milton and finally center around 
Milton’s great contemporary, Corneille, whom he quotes Ramén Fernandez as 
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accurately summing up in the phrase “the tragic conformity of a man to his 
definition”’ (p. 33). 

The distinction between character and artistic gifts of all kinds is a formula 
as easily and as misleadingly invocable as the Keatsian principle of negative 
capability. And Keats’s influence emerges in Read’s recall (p. 39) of his denial of 
“any determined character’ to men of artistic genius and his contrast of them 
to “men of power” who “have a proper self.’’ Read accepts the view that Milton’s 
years of action as a pamphleteering servant of the Puritan revolution not only 
silenced him for nearly two decades but destroyed “his innate lyric gift.’”’ In 
conclusion he sadly says that, ‘Milton was a poet of one kind in his youth, that 
he then became a man of action and was silent for twenty-five years, and then 
became a poet once more, but of a different kind.” The essay ends with a doubt- 
fully unfavorable comparison of Milton to Goethe, who also came dangerously 
close to being what Keats meant by a man of power. With some misgiving about 
Goethe, Read suspects that his poetic personality was genuine and his “char- 
acter” fictitious. Why Dante was not chosen for the comparison is an interesting 
question for of him it can be said even more confidently than it can of Milton 
that he was a poet of one kind in his youth and after the stresses of a life of 
action became a different kind of poet ‘‘nel mezzo del cammin.”’ 

Unlike Leavis, Read is no iconoclast. He would never force the contrast of 
character with poetic personality into anything like Leavis’s charge that Milton’s 
“character” produced defects of intelligence that involved all his later poetry 
in “a great poverty of interest”’ (p. 59). Read would never concede “‘moral gran- 
deur and moral force” to the poet of Paradise Lost only to brand them as dis- 
astrous single-mindedness and simple-mindedness. For Leavis the shrewdest 
word ever said about the poem was Eliot’s remark that the celestial and infernal 
regions are “large but insufficiently furnished apartments filled by heavy con- 
versation” (p. 58). Eliot was translating Pope’s famous verse—‘‘And God the 
Father turns a school-divine’’—into the idiom of Mayfair, but he extends the 
stricture on Milton’s heaven to include his hell. Eliot forgets Pope’s unwillingness 


“to lop the beauties from his book 
Like slashing Bentley with his desperate hook.”’ 


But Leavis is more desperate than Bentley who, after all, paid a fairly honest 
though pedantically devastating kind of service to Milton’s reputation in editing 
Paradise Lost. He aimed at nothing like Leavis’s goal of Milton’s ‘“‘dislodgement”’ 
from the book stores and the schools and the entire literary consciousness of the 
world. 

The most interesting side of Leavis’s criticism of Milton is its freedom from 
concern about the morality of his character and the soundness of his theology, 
be it Calvinistic or anything else. Milton’s main offense is to have been a man of 
“character” at all for therefore he must be, in the eyes of readers who are sensi- 
tive to one of the strongest of the prevailing winds of critical doctrine, defective 
in intelligence, imagination, and sensibility. He is open to suspicion in conse- 
quence of what have passed for the obvious virtues of Paradise Lost—its scope 
and firm structure, its consistency, especially in the historical and political out- 
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look of the last two books. By modern standards such consistency is attributed 
to poets whom Karl Shapiro has ironically called “great’’ because they succeed 
in aligning their religion, their politics, and their science. (Beyond Criticism. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 1953, p. 53). Though Ezra Pound is the only “really consist- 
ent”’ poet whom Shapiro mentions by name, it is clear that Milton falls within 
his category. Shapiro’s taste is for the minor poets who are alone tolerable to 
most contemporary readers, and his reason for preferring them is that they “have 
no master plan of strategy either for the world or for the cosmos.” 

The fact is—as E. M. W. Tillyard notes in his new book, The English Epic 
Background (Oxford, 1954, p. 10)—that modern taste revolts against poets who 
seek fame as Milton did by writing a long poem. There is strong confirmation 
for Tillyard in Shapiro’s dismissal of the very idea of ‘poetic fame, poetic honor, 
or what you will” to the “iconography of history.”” His readers will recall Rémy 
de Gourmont’s devastating attack on literary fame in the almost famous essay 
entitled “Glory and the Idea of Immortality” (in Degadence and other Essays 
on the Culture of Ideas, translated by William A. Bradley New York, 1921). 
Tillyard is right in pointing out that modern scepticism about literary fame is 
related to modern dislike of the operation of the will upon which all long-con- 
tinued literary effort must depend. Long-continued effort is very much like the 
‘power to keep the selective motive dominant throughout life” which Miin- 
sterberg recognized as the essence of character. Tillyard, it should go without 
saying, denies that the voluntary effort and power that are essential to epic 
poetry are by nature inimical to all poetry. Yet he knows that it is at this point 
that Milton’s defense is most difficult against modern reasoning and taste, against 
modern sophistry and prejudice. One of the main theses in his book is the at- 
tempt to prove that “in Paradise Lost, as in other genuine epics, the long-con- 
tinued creative effort sets its mark upon the very passages which the will has 
forced into harmony with the more spontaneously composed ones.” One of 
Tillyard’s services is his detailed survey of the positive part played by the will 
in the composition of scores of classical, medieval, and Renaissance epics and 
epical histories that together compose the broad background of Milton’s poems. 
It is characteristic of Leavis as spokesman for the rebels against the great names 
in literary history that he should have protested in advance (in The Common 
Pursuit, p. 40) against Tillyard’s plan for a study of the English epic tradition 
as by nature harmful both to “the literary student” and to Milton’s reputation, 
such as it is. 

It would be unfair to Tillyard’s book to leave the impression that it centers 
on Milton or is an apology for him. By a far-flung scholarship that is constantly 
ancillary to critical analysis it reveals the many-sided character of the epic 
tradition of which Paradise Lost was perhaps not the greatest and was certainly 
not the final embodiment. Leavis’s hostility to scholarship of this kind arises from 
motives that are common to all literary iconoclasts. One of them is the proper 
revolt of any good critic against the proneness of scholars to antiquarianism, 
escapism, snobbery, and, in short, all the vices with which ex-president Conant 
of Harvard ruthlessly charged his department of English in his last Report to 
his Trustees. But there are less justifiable reasons for Leavis’s dislike of the 
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scholars. They are innocently and sometimes ironically ready to produce facts 
that harmonize badly with the theories of dogmatic revaluators and charismatic 
literary iconoclasts. And they are sometimes hard to persuade that the sensi- 
bility or the doctrines of the revaluators are self-evident measures for the poets 
and periods that they canonize or demolish. Scholars are always gunning for 
revaluators of the tribe of Ernest Boyd and of the still more frankly impression- 
istic school of Rémy de Gourmont, for whom literary fame is but “the dummy 
gun of moralists’” and all literary reputations are toys to be made or broken 
by the caprices of critics. It has been suggested in this paper that Leavis’s reval- 
uations of Shakespeare and Milton are essentially impressionistic though they 
rest upon widely accepted psychological and literary theories. Leavis is no 
individualist, no prophet crying in the wilderness. He is the spokesman of a 
host of readers seeking justification for their likes and dislikes. It would be 
unfair to regard him as a disciple of de Gourmont, consciously trying to make 
plausible generalizations on the basis of temperamental fancies and phobias; 
but there is no denying his talent for using the main articles of our modern 
literary creed in the rationalization of some extravagant literary blasphemies. 

Setting aside any attempt to evaluate Leavis’s dialectic or any dialectic that 
is as liberal as his in jettisoning literary reputations, we may ask whether even 
as rich a literature as our own can afford such iconoclasm. It is not superstitious 
veneration for consecrated names that makes Henri Peyre (in Writers and their 
Critics, Ithaca, 1944, p. 258) choose Shakespeare and Milton, Racine and 
Rousseau as four outstanding examples of the fact that posterity’s quarrels 
about the immortals are the inevitable but sufficient proof of their immortality. 
Nor is it hostility to Leavis that makes Austin Warren declare (in Theory of 
Literature, by René Wellek and Austin Warren, New York, 1942, p. 259) that, 
when all the evidence is in, Milton is one of the four English poets who are best 
assured of immortality, and that, in spite of his craftsmanship, he was as au- 
thentically ‘possessed’ or inspired a poetic personality as Poe or Eliot, 
Dostoevsky or Shakespeare (p. 79). 

Let it be granted that neither Milton nor Shelley nor any of the lesser objects 
of Leavis’s contempt is entitled to the unqualified respect of a society that is as 
anti-revolutionary and as deeply committed to psychological analysis as ours. 
Certainly no one in his senses would contend that intimacy with any of them 
was essential to salvation or to a bachelor’s degree. But in our hearts we know 
who would be the fools if an enemy of their reputations were to persuade us to 
consign them to oblivion because they were men of ‘“‘character,’’ or even men of 
bad character, or because their poetry fails to mirror most of the features of 
which we are proudest in our own self-portraiture. 














CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE IN THE AMERICAN 
COMPOSER’S CAREER! 


DENNISON NASH 


Artistic behavior has received scant recognition by behavioral science. What- 
ever the reason for such neglect, it is evident that the present-day researcher 
tends to choose his problems in non-artistic areas. The scientific approach to art, 
therefore, may sound slightly foreign in a gathering of this kind. 

But it need not sound so, especially if we consider art as one variety of behavior 
to be investigated and charted. Further, we will be better abie to fit artistic be- 
havior into our developing research framework if we put aside for the moment 
romantic conceptions—one of which pictures the artist seated in his favorite 
bistro, struck by a bolt of superhuman origin, dashing off to his garret, and 
creating his masterpiece. 

Art in our society may be a life’s work; an artist follows a trade as does any 
tradesman, even though he may be more emotionally involved than others. 
In consequence, there seems to be no valid reason why production in a given 
artistic medium cannot be included in the rapidly developing sociology and 
psychology of the vocations. Undoubtedly, some artists would writhe at this 
conception, but these, according to my evidence, would constitute a minority. 
And, when artists begin to look upon their work as a trade we are far removed 
from the bistro indeed. 

The data for this paper have been provided by a social-psychological study of 
living, American-born composers of serious music. I prefer to think of this in- 
vestigation as research in the social-psychology of vocational adjustment. The 
art medium involved is the one which revolves around the aural sense. The serious 
composer has been operationally defined as one who produces music, predomi- 
nantly, for certain media of musical expression, e.g., the symphony orchestra, 
the ballet and modern dance, motion pictures, etc. 

The major problems of the study are: 

1. To describe the role and sub-role social situations of serious composition in 
America.” 

2. To describe the personalities which have achieved the role and sub-roles.* 

3. To describe the situational history of these personalities. 

4. To describe role-perception and role behavior as a product of personality 
and social situation. 

The method employed in this exploratory study is the case history. In this, 


' Presented at the meetings of The Eastern Sociological Society at Harvard University, 
March 28 and 29, 1953. Based cn a Ph.D. dissertation in preparation at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

* The term Social Situation is used here as defined by Thomas, i.e., the interaction of 
personalities. 

See Thomas, W. I, and Thomas, D., The Child in America (New York, 1928), p. 506. 

* Personality is defined here as the psycho-social organization of the functions of the 
human organism which evolves through the socialization process and which is common to 
all the social roles it (synchronically) plays. 
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a A) 


TABLE I 


Non-compositional Roles Ever Played in the Musical Process by 23 American Composers* 
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Vocational Role F 

Teacher-lecturer 22 
Instrumentalist 16 
Critic-writer it) 
Conductor 7 
Business-manager 5t 
Other Artist 1 
Total 59 


* On a professional level. 
t Three teaching administrators are included here. 


the techniques of interview, schedule, and Rorschach’s Test have been eme- 
ployed. Informants, written documents, and participant observation provided 
additional evidence. The field work was carried on out of four principal field 
locations, and lasted approximately six months. 

An aggregate of twenty-three American-born composers of serious music 
(hereafter called American composers), who were among the sixty-two living 
composers ranked by a jury of experts as the most successful in the United 
States, participated. The term “success,’’ as employed by the jury, refers, ap- 
parently, to social acceptance, as indicated by a direct relationship between 
rank and direct and indirect measures of quantity of performance.‘ 

Twenty-five advanced students of composition also participated in the study. 
They were interviewed and tested in the same field locations, but constitute a 
separate report to be presented elsewhere. Approximately eight hours were 
spent with each participant. 

The data from the aggregate of twenty-three composers are now being as- 
sembled, but only preliminary conclusions are ready for public presentation. In 
particular, generalizations by my Rorschach interpreter are lacking at this time. 
However, I do have his report of the significant inability of the Rorschach to 
predict ‘‘success”’ in this role; i.e., there are few central tendencies in the twenty- 
three personalities as revealed by the Rorschach. This supports Roe’s conclusions 
in regard to painters, and urges upon us as sociologists the added consideration 
of the situational factors behind, and in, the compositional role.® 


‘The twenty-three composers were ranked in three classes according to the degree of 
agreement in listing them as ‘most successful’? by the jury. 

One measure of quantity of performance is membership in A.8.C.A.P. and A.C.A., per 
formance right associations which restrict their membership to composers with the most 
“active repertoire.’’ A consistent decrease, from class | to class III, in the percentage of 
composers who were members of these two associations was evident 

Mueller has ranked composers according to quantity of performance by symphony or 
chestras for the period 1945-50. A consistent decrease, from class I to class IIL, in the per 
centage of composers from zero to twelve on his scale is evident. 

See Mueller, J. H., The American Symphony Orchestra (Bloomington, Indiana, 1951), p 
277 

5 Anne Roe, ‘‘Painting and Personality,’’ Ror. Res. Exc., X, 3 (Oct., 1946), 86-100 
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Situational Analysis of the Musical Process. 


The diagram depicts the network of roles which constitutes the process of 
serious music in our society. It assumes that all music has a social function, and 
that the function of the composing role at any time or place is to produce music 
for performance to perceivers, i.e., an audience. Such performance involves the 
tonal expression by musical instrumentalists of the graphic-symbolic notation of 
the composer. 

The diagram accepts as given a framework provided by a mass society with an 
emphasis upon competition in its culture. The cooperative and competitive 
organization of the role system embraces the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of serious music, i.e., the musical process, in our society. To be per- 
formed, the composer must cooperate, to a greater or lesser degree, with person- 
alities playing the other roles depicted here. At the same time, he must compete 
with his colleagues, living and dead, the latter of whom constitute his most 
formidable rivals for audience attention. 

In the musical process the composer produces music to be performed. My data 
reveal that performance is very important to a composer, and the lack of it pro- 
vides him with his outstanding musical “gripe.” Present-day American com- 
posers have been trained under the shadow and influence of a generation of 
foreign-born composers active in the revolution against nineteenth century 
music, and leaders in the subsequent period of experimentation. Stravinsky, 
Schoenberg, Bartok, and Hindemith are important names in this movement. At 
present, there are several major trends in American compositional style, e.g., 


THE MUSICAL PROCESS 
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Neo-classicism, Twelve-tone Row Technique (with a basis in expressionism), and 
experimentalism, but the gist of the present trends is probably indicated by one 
composer’s remark. ‘‘Anyone,”’ he said, “‘who writes like Brahms nowis a slob.’”* 
The lush, self-expressive sounds of nineteenth century romanticism are old or 
dead to the majority of American composers in the present era. However, 
originality and inventiveness continue to be highly valued. Each work by a 
composer is an intensely personal document. 

The audience perceives, aurally, performed music. In the present-day U.S. the 
taste trend for this aggregate runs strongly in favor of so-called popular music, as 
exemplified by the juke-box song. Radio, which seeks to meet audience taste, 
devotes more than eighty percent of its musical time to popular music. Record 
companies approximate this percentage in their repertoire.’ The music of our 
society, to the anthropologist, would be popular music—a near Universal, to 
borrow one of Linton’s terms. In the same classificatory scheme, serious musical 
behavior in our society might be called a Specialty.* 

Of that audience which listens considerably to serious music, the taste is 
clearly in favor of music written prior to the twentieth century, particularly 
nineteenth century romantic music. Evidences from Mueller, Nash, and the 
National Music Council indicate that the serious audience prefers such music, 
and gets it.’ The gap between the taste of the American composer and the 
audience for serious music is enormous. 

Now, since the musical process, to a great extent, is organized around the taste 
of the audience, the American composer becomes a relatively dispensable man. 
Probably, the musical process could function quite adequately without the prod- 
uce of any American composers. This condition renders the vocation of com- 
posing an uncertain and insecure one at best. In the aggregate of composers, for 
the year 1951, income from composition ranges from zero to ninety-five percent 
of total income, with a mean of twenty-seven percent. Some composers react to 
this comparatively outcast financial state by donning the cloak of a martyr. 
Others seek to express themselves in the more popular (and financially lucrative) 
media such as the movies and radio and television. The latter rationalize their 
“functional” pursuits in a variety of ways, most of which involve the mention 
of Johann Sebastian Bach, a notably “functional” composer. 

This brings us to the realization that the gap between the tastes of audience 
and composer was not always so great. As Mueller says: 


During the pre-Napoleonic era, composers were craftsmen who composed to order, and 
who, like the architect, the portrait painter, and the cook, expected their work to be appre 
ciated forthwith. It would not have occurred to Bach, Mozart, Haydn and the other Kappell 
meister of the day to ignore the interest of the current generation by writing Zukunftmuaik, 


* Quoted from an interview with a composer and critic. 

™P. Carpenter, Music: An Art and a Business (Oklahoma, 1950), p. 25; Parmenter, Ross, 
“Economics of Records,’’ New York Times (March 9, 1952) 

*R. Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), p. 272. 

* J. H. Mueller, and K. Hevner, Trends in Musical Taste, (Bloomington, Indiana, 1942); 
D. Nash, The Construction of the Repertoire of a Symphony Orchestra: A Study in Social 
Interaction, M.A. Thesis, Washington University, 1950; National Music Council Bulletin, 
VII, 1 (Sept., 1952), 1-2. 
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nor could they have the temerity to expect their socially superior patrons to sit through 
repeated hearings of a symphony on the chance that they or their descendents might pos- 
sibly enjoy it at some future time.'® 


The relationships of the American composer’s role with all other roles, save 
one, in the diagram are variations on the dependency theme previously men- 
tioned. As Nash has demonstrated, conductors are caught between the taste 
grindstone of the musical businessman, boards of directors, and audience." 
What is more, most of the big conductors of American orchestras are of a foreign- 
born older generation, and have tastes which favor pre-twentieth century music. 
Conductors are stars in their own right who add to their own recognition by 
numerous first performances and interpretations, not always in keeping with the 
composer’s intention. The frustration of a composer at a conductor’s inadequate 
interpretation of the composer’s work is a terrible thing to see. Should the com- 
poser object, and take the chance of losing the performance, or should he permit 
the distortion of his original intent? The conductor can continue to function 
fairly adequately without performing new works. A one-sided dependence, un- 
favorable to the composer, is therefore evident in this cooperative relationship. 

The culture of the instrumentalist is similar to that of conductors. There are a 
few big stars who maintain their popularity by scintillating and idiosyncratic 
renditions of audience favorites. Should a solo instrumentalist deviate too far 
into the “modern” category he may be ordered to get back in line by his manage- 
ment. Though he cooperates with the American composer, his need for the latter’s 
works is not great. 

The long fingers of the business man extend into all of the roles by direct and 
indirect relationship. He is a native to the economic jungle which pervades the 
musical process, and must continually point out its facts of life to the other 
participants, e.g., he is in business to make money, primarily, not to satisfy some 
aesthetic craving. Music publishers, record, radio, and television executives, 
concert managers, and movie executives are the major kinds of businessmen who 
play this role. Some of these men, the data reveal, are aware of a distinction 
between ‘‘good”’ music and salable music, but the latter always takes precedence 
here, a fact which establishes the composer as dependent once again. 

The: pressure of business expediency is particularly powerful in writing for 
such media as the motion pictures and radio and television. The primarily com- 
merical orientation of these media places a minimum value on “ivory tower 
self-expression.’’ Composers in these media usually write on contract within 
subordinated and prescribed limits. A preliminary impression from personality 
data is that this role attracts a significantly different personality type than that 
sub-role in which the composer writes primarily from his “inner urge.’”’ 

The function of the critic and author is to facilitate the perception of the 
audience. However, the extent of their influence on this perception is not known. 
It is my impression that though criticism is very important in its effect on the 
eareer of conductor and instrumentalist, it has only a slight effect on the career 
of the composer. However, a critic (and any other important musical person- 


© Mueller, T’he American Symphony Orchestra, p. 289. 
" Nash, op. cit., pp. 50-66. 
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ality) may function as a go-between in the relationship between composer and 
conductor or instrumentalist, upon whom they can exert pressure. Since, in a 
mass society, the problem of contact is a serious one, this renders the composer 
a considerable service. The various conditions of friendship, of course, determine 
who will act as go-between. 

The teacher and lecturer controls, to a greater or lesser extent, the learning 
process. In our society, the teacher can carry out this function quite successfully 
without reference to any contemporary music. Carpenter believes that contempo- 
rary works receive extended attention only in the professional school.* To the 
extent of the teacher’s influence on his potential audience, therefore, the com- 
poser is dependent. in this rather vague and indirect relationship. 

There is one role relationship in the whole musical process which seems to be 
a mutually rewarding and dependent situation. This is the composer’s cooperation 
with another artist, e.g., the choreographer, librettist, and scene designer. The 
reasons for this fact are three: (1) All artists, with the possible exception of the 
dramatist and novelist, appear to be pretty much in the same boat as far as 
societal rewards are concerned. (2) The process of creating a work of art, accord- 
ing to data provided by Hutchinson, Nash, Roe, and Wilson, does not appear to 
be significantly different for the various art media."* (3) Should the American 
composer choose to cooperate with a dead artist, he obviously is dominant in 
the relationship. 

Now, since the composer’s role is dominated by all other roles (except that of 
other artists) in the musical process to the degree that they exercise a greater 
control over the performance of a work, we might expect, in a competitive society, 
the development of attitudes and techniques to gain greater control. This last is 
evident in the formation of such associations, by composers and their allies, as 
the League of Composers, the International Society for Contemporary Music, 
the Society for the Publication of American Music, the American Composers’ 
Alliance, the Koussevitzky Foundation, Inc., and the National Association of 
American Conductors and Composers, all of which seek to put the composer’s 
music before the public. This means a tipping of the competitive axis to the co 
operative. Confronted by a hostile owl-group, composers and their allies manifest 
certain in-group tendencies along personality lines. Such in-grouping promotes a 
common cause, i.e., increased performance. 

It has been mentioned previously how the very nature of the medium of music 


decreases the control of the creator over the destiny of his own work, i.e., per- 


formance. To the composer, there is nothing more important than performance 
which is congruent with his original intention. In interactional terms then, any 
behavior which will facilitate and balance cooperation will increase the com 
poser’s control. In the aggregate, this seems to have been accomplished by a 
phenomenon which I call role versatility. 

If we consider our diagrammed role system as a small society in which sociali 
zation takes place through “taking the role of the other,”’ we can hypothesize, 

2 Carpenter, op. cit., pp. 154-183 

" E. D. Hutchinson, How to Think Creatively (Nashville, 1944); Nash, op. cit.; Roe, op 
cit.; R. Wilson, The American Poet: A Role Investigation, Ph.D. Thesis, Harvard, 1952 
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following Mead, that how well the composer comes to adjust or cooperate de- 
pends on his role-taking ability, a major factor in which is actual experience in 
other roles. If he plays, and has played, many roles, communication (and there- 
fore interaction) would be facilitated, and control increased. 

By listing the other vocational roles in the musical process which composers 
in the aggregate have played on a professional level, we find that the composer 
is a remarkably socialized and versatile individual. As many as three roles have 
been played simultaneously by composers in the aggregate, not to mention 
other roles not included in the musical process. 

The functions of such role versatility all would appear to improve the com- 
poser’s control over the destiny of his work: (1) It increases the composer’s 
financial income, and therefore decreases his dependence upon the other roles in 
the process. (2) It, increases his prestige, i.e., the composer who is ranked rather 
low on prestige scales as a composer ranks higher as a teacher, even though he 
considers his life’s work to be composing.'® This facilitates interaction by render- 
ing kim more socially acceptable, and presumably, increases his bargaining power. 
(3) It increases control over performance when he actually plays additional roles 
in the distribution of his own music. (4) Through previous role playing, empathy 
with the other roles in the musical process is increased, and interaction facilitated. 

The case of the sidewalk painter may help us to understand what the composer 
actually achieves through role versatility. The painter produces, exhibits, and 
sells his own work in a self-contained operation. Unlike him, the composer 
depends upon others to cooperate with him in producing, exhibiting, and selling 
his composition. It is by his role versatility that he expands his self in social inter- 
action towards the self-contained artistic process of the sidewalk painter—thus 


ncreasing his power in the coopera tive activity of the musical process. 


Conclusion. 


This situational analysis has sought to depict the central tendencies in the 
organization of roles which comprise the musical process in our society. For the 
composer, the situation is a contradiction. First, the prevailing values of the 
composing and aesthetic culture sanction originality and the pursuit of a con- 
stantly developing individual style. On the other hand, the “facts’’ of the musical 
process conflict directly with such “ivory tower self-expression.’”’ Only a very 
special kind of individual, it seems, could choose to live such a vast contradiction. 
Role versatility appears to be one device with which the American composer deals 
with this problem. Now, we are led to ask: 

1. What are the personality resources which enable the composer to become 
a master of many trades? 

2. What is the “cost” of this, musically speaking? 

These and other personality questions I hope to be able to answer at a later date. 


“G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago, 1934). 

1® The composer does not attain a pre-eminent prestige rank on scales so far utilized. 
See K, Evans, V. Hughes, L. Wilson, ‘‘A Comparison of Occupational Attitudes,’’ Soc. and 
Soc. Res., 21 (1936), 134-148; Mueller, The American Symphony Orchestra, p. 283; L. Terman, 
Genetic Studies of Genius, 1 (Stanford, 1925), 66f. Evidence is also presented for my inter- 
view and schedule data, not yet available for formal presentation. 





THE MEANING OF AESTHETIC GROWTH FOR ART EDUCATION 
VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


Growth is on an everchanging continuum. Aesthetic growth appears to be 
the component of growth responsible for the changes from a chaos on the lower 
end of the continuum to the most complete harmonious organization on the 
upper end. This striving for higher forms of organization does not necessarily 
refer to the elements of art; it may also refer to a more intense and greater 
integration of thinking, feeling, and perceiving and thus be responsible for our 
greater sensibilities in life. Indeed, one of the distinctions between the basic 
philosophies in art education and those in the fine arts may be a difference in 
emphasis regarding harmonious organizations. Ari. education primarily deals 
with the effect which art processes have on the individual, while the so-called 
fine arts are more concerned with the resulting products. It is then quite logical to 
say that art education is more interested in the effect of a greater and more in- 
tegrated harmonious organization of the elements of art on the individual and 
his development, while aesthetic growth in the fine arts generally refers to the 
harmonious organization of the elements of art themselves. 

Herbert Read calls aesthetic education ‘“‘the education of those senses upon 
which consciousness and ultimately the intelligence and judgment of the human 
individual are based. It is only in so far as these senses are brought into har- 
monious and habitual relationship with the external world that an integrated 
personality is built up.’ Thus, Herbert Read refers in his statement to the effect 
which aesthetic growth has on the individual rather than to the aesthetic product 
which he produces. While we are lacking basic research in this area, there seems 
to be a strong indication of an intimate relationship between the two. Thus 
aesthetic growth appears to be essential for any well-organized thinking, feeling, 
and perceiving, and the expression of these. Depending on the media used, we 
then deal with the different art forms as expressions of this organization, such as, 
words, spaces, tones, lines, shapes, colors, movements, or any mixture of these. 
Aesthetic organization does not start at any arbitrary line. It may start at any 
level, conscious or subconscious, and anywhere, in life, in play, in art. That is 
why our whole personality is affected by aesthetic growth. Wherever organiza- 
tion is lacking, the mind disintegrates. Aesthetic growth, therefore, not only 
affects the single individual but also, under certain circumstances, a whole 
society. Aesthetic growth is organic with no external set of standards; it may 
differ in its expression as well as in its meaning from individual to individual 
and from culture to culture. “One must strictly refrain from forming a fixed 
code of laws to which one can submit artistic phenomena from the beginning 
on.’” It is this that distinguishes it from any arbitrarily set organization. Also in 
art expression, aesthetic criteria are intrinsic to the individual work. It may, 


' Herbert Read, Education Through Art (London, 1943), pp. 274, 275. 
2 Conrad Fiedler, On Judging Works of Visual Art (tr. by Henry Schaefer-Simmern, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1949). 
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therefore, be said that a creative work is governed by its own intrinsic aesthetic 
principles. If we would attempt to regiment harmonious relationships and organi- 
zations, we would arrive at dogmatic laws. This has important implications for 
aesthetic growth in art education. It implies that all set rules rigidly applied to 
any creative expression are detrimental to aesthetic growth. Yet, in most of our 
schools—-on all levels—such matters as proportions, balance, or rhythm, are still 
regarded as separate extrinsic entities with no relationships to the intrinsic 
qualities of the individual aesthetic product or the intentions of the creator and 
his developed sensibilities. Proportions, when “corrected” on the basis of ex- 
ternal, most often visual attributes, may be in complete disharmony with the 
aesthetic entity of a creative product and the innermost expression of the creator. 
Rhythm, according to generally applied “principles,’’ may be in utter discord 
with the harmonious integration of an individual’s desire for expression. 

How then can aesthetic growth be fostered in today’s art education, if there is 
no apparent set of rules which can readily be applied to any individual? The 
most decisive aesthetic education does not take place merely by the criticism 
or guidance an individual receives for his aesthetic product. It is much more a 
total task of education, in which the individual’s sensitivity toward perceptual, 
intellectual, and emotional experiences is deepened and integrated into a har- 
moniously organized whole, so that his “senses are brought into harmonious and 
habitua! relationship with the external world.’’ However, in this educational 
process art can play a major role, inasmuch as no art expression is possible with- 
out a heightened sensibility toward the external world and our ability to bring 
our inward senses in harmonious relationship to it. 

Also in the creative products of children, aesthetic growth reveals itself by an 
increasing sensitivity to the total integration of all experiences concerning 
thinking, feeling, and perceiving. This total integration can be seen in the unity 
of a harmonious organization of thoughts, percepts, and feelings by means of 
spaces, lines, textures, shapes, colors, and sounds, depending on the medium 
used. Children who lack aesthetic growth show no feelings for organization either 
in their thoughts and feelings, their sensitivity toward sensory experiences, or 
in the expression of them. Indeed, this can be seen even in the early scribblings 
of children. Scribblings are as different as children are. Some are determined and 
bold with large motions; others are dainty and timid in approach. Some use only 
the corner of the paper or a small area of it; others scribble all over the paper 
remaining in the confines of the given area, while still others may neglect the 
boundaries of the paper by scribbling beyond it on the desk without even noticing 
it. If a child uses only small motions on a large sheet of paper, remaining only 
in one corner of the paper, he does not adjust his motions to the size of the paper. 
He may see only the part with which he is concerned, and become so absorbed 
in it that he does not notice the rest of the paper. The child’s sensibilities in terms 
of his variability of motions, regarding size and direction as well as their rela- 
tionship to the drawing area, have neither developed nor have they been brought 
in harmonious relationship to each other. The same holds true for the child who 
does not recognize the given boundaries of the paper and scribbles beyond them. 
In both instances the whole child is involved in the experience. The scribblings 
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certainly are only indications of the child’s feeling, perceiving, and thinking, and 
its expression of them. Yet, in the same way that art education does not regard 
the final artistic product as its essential contribution, the product of scribbling 
also is only of secondary interest. What prevents the child from using his sensi- 
bilities for an harmoniously organized and integrated aesthetic product? How can 
a motivation contribute to aesthetic growth, that is, to a more heightened sensi- 
bility, so that his ‘‘senses are brought into harmonious and habitual relationship 
with the external world’’? Intellectually, the child did not conceive of having the 
whole paper at his disposal. Emotionally he was not free, or did not feel secure 
enough to move “out of the protecting corner,” or he may have been too aggres- 
sive to remain within a given area. Perceptually, he could not bring into rela- 
tionship the motions of his arm with his vision. He did not coordinate his motor 
activity with his visual recognition of the drawing area. The child’s thinking, 
feeling, and perceiving, and the expression of them have not been brought into 
harmonious relationship. While it may be desirable for some children to en- 
courage their free and large motions, not all children are happy with them. Some 
children feel happier and more secure with a smaller sheet of paper, just as some 
people feel more secure in a small room. A child may apply his senses more 
harmoniously when he engages in free but small motions, just as another child 
may when he engages in free but large motions. In the same way that we must 
not apply external sets of standards or rules on high levels of aesthetic growth, 
we must not regiment a child into one particular kind of motion, even if big 
motions are generally considered the desirable ones. 

Fundamental to any aesthetic education is the recognition that the aesthetic 
product is only a record of the degree to which the senses have developed and 
have been brought into harmonious relationship with the external world. If the 
senses have been refined and cultivated it will be revealed in the aesthetic product. 
However, no imposition of rules or dogmata regarding harmony and rhythm 
will ever achieve a more harmonious relationship of the senses. While it may 
help the child in his flexibility if he is given paper of different sizes, it will not 
serve his immediate aesthetic needs. Any motivation must begin at the level of the 
individual. This is true for any stage in human development. Since aesthetic 
growth is a continuous process, we have to start at that point on the continuum 
which coincides with the individual’s level. This is true for all forms of aesthetic 
activity including the appreciation of works of art.’ Our frame of reference also 
should only be related to the basic experience of the individual. In the case of the 
scribbling child his basic experience is one of motor activity-and whatever ap- 
pears to be related to it. A motivation can therefore refer only to motor activity. 

If the child’s freedom of motor activity seems restricted and his visual rela- 
tionship to the surrounding area unrecognized, a frame of reference in the child’s 
experience must be found which brings these experiences into a more conscious 
and harmonious relationship. It is not the scribbling-—or on a higher level the 
aesthetic product—which we would like to “improve,” but the underlying forces, 
“those senses upon which consciousness and ultimately the intelligence and 


* Kenneth Beittel, ‘Appreciation and Creativity”. Eastern Arts Assoc. Research Bulle 
in, V:1 (1954) 
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judgment of the human individual are based.’’ The child who scribbles in the 
corner of the paper, not realizing his potential ability for harmoniously relating 
his activity to the wholeness of the individual self, needs to extend his scribbling 
to a more meaningful motor activity in which he becomes involved as a whole 
individual. “If your sheet of paper were a skating rink, show me with your 
crayon or paint how you would run around.” Through such a motivation-— 
which is merely an expansion of the scribbling motion into another motion, that 
is, into a larger frame of reference—we have brought the apparently meaningless 
background space into meaningful relationship to the motions. The child may 
now conceive of his motor activity as meaningful to him; his sensitivity to the 
variability of motions and to his visual experience of relating them to the draw- 
ing area has increased. Thus the child’s senses were brought into harmonious 
relationship with the external world. If the child would have disregarded the 
boundaries of the paper and scribbled beyond it, another extension of the frame 
of reference to motion would have to be applied in order to sensitize the child’s 
experience. Such a new motivation could have been: “Imagine your paper is an 
island surrounded by water. Let’s play tag on the island. Show me with your 
crayon how you would run around—but don’t fall into the water.’”’ Here, too, 
both the child’s motions as well as his emotional and perceptual relationship to 
the background space may have become more sensitive. Without doubt, the 
child’s scribbling, that is, his aesthetic product, also will become a more har- 
monious entity as a result of his heightened sensibilities. It is, however, the effect 
which art experiences and processes have on the individual and his sensibilities, 
and not the final product, which is decisive in the meaning of aesthetic growth 
for art education. 


a chet Paced WR 
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Evton, WituiaM. Aesthetics and Language. New York 1954, Philosophical Library, pp. 186, 
$4.75. 

The powerful techniques of analysis which stem from the later writings and teachings of 
Wittgenstein have seldom been applied by his followers to problems of aesthetics. This, to 
be sure, is understandable, since the methods are not only comparatively new and by no 
means always well understood, but also because there is a widespread prejudice among 
analytical philosophers that problems of aesthetics are of no great moment. Passmore, for 
example, speaks of the “‘dreariness’’ of aesthetics, and Wisdom of its ‘‘dullness,’’ and such 
quotations are typical. But in this book, which is a collection of ten essays by various 
writers, we have at last a serious effort to apply some of these modern procedures to aes 
thetics. Although all but one of the essays have previously appeared in print, when col 
lected in one volume they make a powerful impact. Aesthetic difficulties no longer appear 
to be trivial; if anything, they loom larger than the traditional riddles of epistemology and 
ethics simply because so little analytical acuity has been expended upon them, and so much 
remains to be done. A start is made here in the directions of stating and solving them , and 
if it is not a wholly successful one (which, regrettably, I do not think it is), it is still a collec- 
tion worthy of careful examination. 

Granting that it is an important contribution to the field, one may go on to criticize this 
book in two ways: first, with respect to its contribution as an anthology, and second, with 
respect to the value of the individual articles. Let me begin with comments of the first type 
It is, of course, always easy and frequently unfair to second-guess the decisions of an an 
thologist, but in this case some criticism of the editor, William Elton, seems justified. The 
volume may well have been prematurely published. What emerges from reading it is the 
feeling that too little of substance has been produced in recent aesthetics to form a defini 
tive anthology, and that Mr. Elton would have done better had he, like Max Black, com- 
missioned the writing of at least some of the papers. Even if the quality of the articles 
produced in this way were no higher than the current set, at least certain omissions in the 
present volume could have been filled, overlapping prevented, and the space now allotted 
to papers which are anachronisms could have been more profitably utilized. The main faults 
with the present collection, viewed as a collection, are these: (1) The papers, with the ex- 
ception of those by Gilbert Ryle, Arnold Isenberg, Helen Knight, and O. K. Bouwsma, are 
mainly critical of previous theories and make little positive contribution, beyond certain 
suggestions. In particular, such jobs as the working out of a logic of the justification 
of aesthetic judgments is not attempted; there is no effort to map the grammar of 
aesthetic words other than ‘“‘good,”’ and even this is barely touched upon. It would be in 
teresting to see not only how ‘‘good”’ works, but also how its use in aesthetics differs from 
that of “beautiful,” “right,”’ (e.g., “he found the right colors,’’) and “‘true,”’ (a predicate 
whose employment has been almost entirely ignored in the literature since John Hospers’ 
early book). (2) Some of the papers are clearly dated and their authors rightly no 
longer agree with the viewpoints expressed. It seems pointless to present papers which 
represent partial advances when more definitive contributions could have been had 
(3) At least one of the papers does not belong in the collection. This is Ryle’s, called 
“Feelings,”’ which, although brilliant, was not written with special application to aes 
thetics; the relation, for example, between the ordinary uses of this word, which Ryle 
unfolds, and the uses of it in aesthetic discourse is not mentioned, let alone worked out. Its 
aesthetic relevance remains a mystery, and its inclusion in an anthology of this sort some 
what anomalous. (4) Some of the papers illustrate the methods of Wittgenstein in the diverse 
forms which they take today, but others exhibit different approaches to philosophy which 
do not fit the announced intention of the volume. This is true both of Arnold Isenberg’s 
piece and also of Bery! Lake’s, which is a reversion to the methods of analysis practiced by 
logical positivists of the early 30’s. (5) There is a depressing overlap in the papers. At least 
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half of them discuss the same topic (the issue between idealism and naturalism) and (6) 
at least some of them evince captious and often superficial objections to the traditional 
views. This latter statement is true, I think, of the essays by W. B. Gallie, Paul Ziff, Miss 
Lake, and Stuart Hampshire, if I have understood them. 

I will now turn to comments of the second type: i.e., criticisms directed against some of 
the individual papers. Because of space limitations, I will confine myself to the discussions 
of Mr. Ziff and Mr. Gallie, both of which contain insensitive interpretations of the tradi- 
tional views. Mr. Ziff’s paper is an attempt to refute Samuel Alexander’s claim that “‘in the 
work of art there is always illusion.’” What Alexander means by these words can be simply 
explained. He means, for instance, that a work of art (say a painting) ought not to be inter- 
preted as being identical with a certain physical object hanging on a wall, for if it were, 
then a work of art in that sense would not contain the properties it appears to have. We see 
the people in the work of art as being behind the table, but since the physical object on the 
wall is flat, the figures literally cannot be behind the table, but occupy the same spatial 
plane. Hence, the object on the wall cannot be the work of art. Instead, the work of art is 
that which we see when we see the figures as being behind the table. In this sense, the work 
of art involves an “‘illusion,”’ since we see something which is literally not in the object on 
the wall. Kegardless of the merits of this argument, Mr. Ziff undertakes to refute it by, in 
effect, accusing Alexander of misusing ordinary language. Mr. Ziff contends that “‘illusion’’ 
means no’ only that the physical object does not have the properties it seems to have, but 
also that we must be deceived into thinking it has those properties. Converging railroad 
tracks are not an illusion in his sense, he avers, since nobody thinks the tracks really do 
converge. But a glance at the dictionary will show that “illusion” is commonly used in both 
senses : sometimes to mean a delusive perception, and sometimes to mean a perception which 
exhibits properties that the object does not actually have. Alexander has not used ‘‘illusion’’ 
in an extraordinary sense. But, and this is my point, even if he had done so, there is no rea- 
son to condemn such a use unless it can also be shown that the use is misleading, or tends 
to cause us to make false inferences. Ziff does not establish that such is the case. It seems at 
best that his argument against Alexander reduces to a verbal quibble, rather than being a 
substantial objection. 

Similar remarks can be directed against Mr. Gallie. He wishes to refute “‘idealistic’’ and 
‘naturalistic’? aesthetic theories of the traditional sort. In attempting to do so, he speaks 
throughout as if they were incompatible positions. But from the examples he gives, it is 
clear that both types of ‘‘theory’’ may be true: “idealism”’ as he employs the term refers to 
the nature of works of art (e.g., ‘‘that the material embodiment of any poem or painting is 
aesthetically irrelevant,’’) while ‘‘naturalism’’ seems to stand for theories about the condi- 
tion under which works of art are produced (e.g., Freud’s view that works of art are the 
products of sexual sublimation). There is no reason why these both cannot be true. Mr. 
Gallie seems carelessly to assume that the issue in aesthetics, if there is one, is parallel to 
that in ethics between naturalism and non-naturalism, which are indeed opposing linguistic 
theses; but he fails to prove his case. It is accordingly difficult to know what he is contend- 
ing against. 

Helen Knight’s essay is one of the two or three best in the volume. It tries to give a con- 
structive analysis of the use of ‘“‘good”’ in aesthetics. Miss Knight argues that ‘‘good”’ is used 
in two different ways: in a general way as in ‘‘Aesthetic experience is good,”’ and in a specific 
way asin “Cézanne’s ‘Green Jar’ is good.” In the latter use, ‘“good”’ means approximately 
‘good of-its type,”’ but it has a different use in the former sentence. To deal adequately 
with the points Miss Knight makes in her paper would require more space than is at my 
disposal]. Let me say, briefly, that it seems to me ‘“‘good”’ is being used in the same way in 
both sentences, i.e., as a term of commendation. We support both judgments, if challenged, 
by citing reasons. The reasons in the second case do, as Miss Knight suggests, appeal to 
accepted standards of goodness for the type in question, whereas the former do not; but this 
seems due to the fact that we are discoursing about objects (so to speak) of different types— 
in the former case about an “‘abstraction”’ (aesthetic experience), in the latter about a ‘‘par- 
ticular’? (Cézanne’s painting). The fact that we give different reasons in supporting the 
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two judgments does not show that ‘“‘good”’ is being used differently, unless we identify ‘‘use”’ 
with the reasons in question: but surely this is questionable. In the sense in which commend- 
ing and referring are different uses of language, ‘‘good’”’ has the same use in both sentences. 
I have not dealt with the insightful papers of Mr. Bouwsma and Mr. Isenberg, nor with 
Ryle’s paper on ‘‘Feelings,’’ each of which makes solid points. May I emphasize, finally, 
that in spite of the critical tone of this review, on the whole Aesthetics and Language is well 
worth careful and sober consideration. 
AvruM STROLL 


Row .anp, Benjamin, Jr. Art in East and West: An Introduction Through Comparisons. 

Cambridge 1954, Harvard University Press, pp. 142, 62 ills., $5.00 

This book, which modestly presents itself as an ‘“‘Introduction,”’ is one which deserves a 
place upon the shelf of anyone who is interested in a comparative study of the arts (or indeed 
of cultures), and which should have especial interest for those who are trying to formulate 
broadly applicable theories of aesthetics. For some it may be a revelation of unsuspected 
analogies of form or motivation in styles widely separated by time and space; for others it 
will present a challenge to improve upon the suggested comparisons or the commentaries; 
in either case it is a stimulating and thought-provoking book which suggests with erudition 
and lucidity fruitful avenues of approach. 

Professor Rowland, who is probably best known as a prolific and scholarly writer on 
Eastern art, is also a specialist in such divergent fields as Karly Spanish painting, the 
Italian Dugento and Trecento, and American art, as well as 4 competent painter in his own 
right. From this rich background he is remarkably well equipped to deal with such a tricky 
subject as a comparison of what he himself carefully specifies as ‘‘accidental parallels in the 
art of the East and West, stemming from a common background or affected by similar cir 
cumstances, social, artistic, and technical, in the process of their making.”’ The author's 
statement suggests the range and the variety of comparisons, from the equally sensuous but 
radically different nudes represented by the Aphrodite of Cyrene and the Sanchi yakshi 
in Boston, to the still lifes by Matisse and Shén Chou, products of widely differing artistic 
traditions which here seem to meet in an extraordinary similarity of superficial appearance. 
The magnitude and diversity of the problems have their inevitable consequence in a certain 
inconsistency of treatment, and the exigencies of space sometimes force the author into 
generalization where one might wish for more specific and detailed explanation. (Anyone 
who has ever attempted to present Far Kastern—or any other exotic—art to an audience of 
non-specialists will undoubtedly recognize the difficulty with a certain sympathetic pang 
and suspend criticism.) However, the author specifically disclaims any intention to present 
a systematic or comprehensive analysis or survey. The virtues of this book lie rather in the 
flexibility with which he adapts his method to the problems at hand and in the unobtrusive 
scholarship with which he supports his observations. A brief bibliographical note offers 
suggestions for further reading to any readers for whom this may serve as an introduction 
to the typological consideration of sculpture and painting, and it will also prove useful to 
those who find their present acquaintance with Eastern art inadequate to further pursuit 
of the problems. 


Prupence Myer 


Ziecreip, Evwin (ed.). Education and Art, A Symposium. United Nations 1953, UNESCO, 
pp. 129, 58 pls., $5.50. 

The 1951 UNESCO Seminar held in Bristol, United Kingdom, on the Teaching of 
Visual Arts in General Education stimulated the publication of this collection of essays on 
education and art. Specialists from several countries were invited to contribute toone of the 
eight sections of this symposium. 

Being a symposium, the book makes no attempt to set up one unified theory. Rather we 
are presented with varied and often conflicting points of view. Though often disagreeing, 
the contributors convey a sense of healthy vitality and enthusiasm 
A glance at the eight divisions indicates a tremendously broad subject range from the 
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philosophy of creativity to practical suggestions for materials and techniques. Naturally all 
of these areas can not be covered in detail in a short book. i would suggest a selected and 
short bibliography to follow each section, listing articles and books relating specifically to 
that section for a reader wishing more complete scholarly coverage. This would compensate 
for the fragmentary treatment of many subjects. 

The illustrative material is excellent, both the photographs of children working and of 
actual paintings and crafts. The comments that accompany the illustrations explain the na- 
ture of art education well, If these pictures were reproduced in large size with the same 
comments, they would make a valuable traveling exhibit. The only suggestion I would have 
in relation to the illustrative material is that a few paintings and drawings of a more aca- 
demic nature done by older children should be included to give a more complete picture of 
art education. 

Though there are many differences in opinion among the contributors it is interesting to 
note that there are certain basic ideas and philosophies repeated again and again by differ- 
ent educators. These points of agreement form a sort of current philosophy. Let us mention 
four such concepts: 

1. Ott, Read, Ziegfeld, Piaget, Barclay-Russell, and Lowenfeld stress the intuitive and 
imaginative approach to art rather than the intellectual and rational, for they feel the 
latter have been overemphasized. They stress the individuality of personal expression to 
counteract the conformity of mass reactions. 

2. Gaitskell, Read, Duquet, Stern, Riise and others stress an ideal, subtle relationship 
between student and teacher, a rapport which guides and builds confidence but does not 
dominate, as being one of the most important factors in creative art teaching. 

3. Several contributors, including Ott, Mazzon, Hamaide, and Stern stress the fact that 
the child should have free choice of media, subject, and tempo of work. Related to this is an 
emphasis upon a physical set up of the art room, and a teaching procedure that encourages 
several simultaneous activities using a variety of media. This freedom of choice does not 
necessarily imply a philosophy of complete free-expressionism but includes the guidance 
and stimulation of an understanding teacher. 

4. Several educators mention the relation of types of artistic expression to physiological 
and psychological types of children. Among these educators are Ott, Barclay-Russell, 
Lowenfeld, Read, and Larsson. 

The first division of the book, on the nature of creative activity, is excellent. It includes 
Matisse, Ott, Read, Piaget and Bargellini. Matisse stresses creative vision; Piaget, child 
psychology; Ott compares children to adult artists; Bargellini comments on the educational 
value of art; and Read, in my opinion, is the most complete and satisfying of the five con 
tributors, 

The second section, on the growing child and art teaching has nine contributors, in- 
cluding Lowenfeld, and Barelay-Russell. The psychology of children from the early manipu- 
lative stage to the complex age of rational representation is studied from the point of view 
of art teaching. The emphasis in this section is on psychology rather than methods. 

Section three is on methods, techniques, and materials. There are nine contributors to 
this section. It is somewhat fragmentary. Here is a section that might be more effective if 
presented in one complete essay rather than as a symposium. Collective paintings, visual 
aids, experiments with local materials are among the subjects written about. 

Section four concerns the role of the art administrator. McKibbin writes an excellent 
account of the duties of an art director in a large American city. Saiyidain reports on ad- 
ministrative responsibilities in India. It is interesting to compare the differences and simi- 
larities between the United States and India. 

Section five, the training of art teachers, includes a thorough essay by Ziegfeld, covering 
this training in the U.S. An interesting account of the training given prospective art teach- 
ers at the Bath Academy of Art, Corshane Court, United Kingdom, is given by Ellis. The 
subject of training art teachers is controversial and difference in opinion is reflected in the 
five essays. 

Section six is about art and the community. Two of the four essays are about adult 
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amateur classes, one about art activities in a library, and one about art in museums. In each 
of these three fields more specific illustrations and examples are needed to adequately ex- 
plain what is actually happening. 

Section seven is on art education and indigenous culture which, to me is one of the most 
interesting sections and concerns a very real problem, that of the relation of primitive 
cultures to the sophisticated international culture invading this ‘“‘one world.’’ The effect of 
this modern culture and the resulting problems are discussed as they apply to the art educa- 
tion of Egypt, South Africa, Japan, Haiti, and Mexico. This is a thought provoking section 
and compels us to analyze our own approach to art education more carefully and to have 
greater respect for the art expressions of other cultures. 

In the last section, number nine, an account of exchange exhibits of child art is given by 
Morito. Munro makes a strong plea for the understanding of the art products of other 
cultures as a basis for international understanding. The concluding essay in this symposium 
tells of the work done by Unesco promoting art education on an international basis; the 
bulletin, Art and Education, the Bristol Seminar, the publication of this symposium, and 
now the establishment of an International Society for Education Through Art. 

Art teachers, busy carrying out programs of practical art work, have reason to be proud 
of the energetic and wise leadership of the group of specialists responsible for the promotion 
of education by means of the arts through the organization, Unesco. This book, Education 
and Art, is a good example of the high caliber of their work. 

Ronatp Day 


It is gratifying to find that all over the world, in countries as far apart geographically, 
historically, and culturally as Mexico, Japan, Egypt, Germany, and the United States, 
modern art education is guided by the same philosophic belief in the arts as fundamental 
educative experiences that can contribute to the social and psychological well-being of 
children. A healthy belief in children’s expression and in the potentialities of democratic 
education is the one element shared by the many different specialists who contribute to 
this volume. As specialists, the various authors contribute many effective short articles on 
the concepts, problems, and processes of art education. One is pleased to find this Unesco 
publication well gotten out, with clear translations and handsome illustrations. It should 
prove very rewarding to all educators, and most reassuring to those in art education. 

Danie, M. Menve.owirz 


Barr, ALrrep, Jr. (ed.) Masters of Modern Art. New York 1954, Museum of Modern Art, 
dtrb. by Simon and Schuster, pp. 240, 365 pls. (77 in color), $15.00. 

This volume, published in celebration of the 25th anniversary of the Museum of Modern 
Art, is primarily a picture book. It is a survey of the important holdings of the Museum in 
the various fields of modern art. Though the accompanying text is not intended to be a syste 
matic exposition of the development of modern art, the authors (at least in the fine arts 
section) seem undecided as to what it should be. The form chosen is that of the “informa 
tive’? museum label. This may contain historical data, detailed descriptions of subject 
matter, interpretive analyses of form, critical evaluations, conjectures on the part of the 
author as to meaning, or all of these. Mr. Barr is frequently acutely perceptive; Mr. Lieber 
man (Curator of Prints) is frequently pedestrian. Most important are the passages which 
quote the artists themselves. All of this provides a good deal of information, some of it 
fresh and enlightening. However, the non sequitur is sometimes disconcerting, for the shift 
from one illustration to the next is indicated only by a slight change in spacing in the para 
graphs. 

Also, though the chapter headings follow the chronological order from the Impressionists 
and Post-Impressionists through the Fauves, Cubists, Futurists, etc., the material assem 
bled under the headings is so sketchy, or so arbitrarily linked, or, as sometimes happens, 
described in terms of later developments that it would be difficult for anyone unacquainted 
with the main developments to gain a useful concept from the text or even to grasp the 
relationships between the various illustrations. On the other hand there is much that will 
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appear didactic and elementary to a reader familiar with 20th century art. Only five or six 
of the examples date within the 1950’s, but they give a slight indication of current styles and 
many acquisitions from the 40’s have not been reproduced before in a general museum 
catalogue. 

The sections on photography, cinema, architecture, and design are less pretentious and 
merely hint at the richness of the collections through the few examples illustrated. This, 
of course, is the real purpose of the book. 

LourseE BALLARD 


ALLoway, Lawrence. Nine Abstract Artists: Their Work and Theory. London 1954, Alec 
Tiranti Ltd., pp. 38, 56 pls., 7s. 6d. 

It is interesting to note that many 20th century artists who insist that their works are to 
be considered things-in-themselves, with no reference to anything else, the indivisible 
union of nonfigurative form and physical media resulting in ineffable meaning, are not de- 
terred from literary descriptions of their works, aims, and theories. This small book presents 
the theories and comments of nine British artists: Robert Adams, Terry Frost, Adrian 
Heath, Anthony Hill, Roger Hilton, Kenneth Martin, Mary Martin, Victor Pasmore, and 
William Scott, There is a general commentary by Lawrence Alloway and each artist is 
represented by six black-and-white reproductions, comprising paintings, sculpture, mobiles, 
and constructions. 

With the exception of William Scott and Terry Moore, these artists might be regarded as 
the mid-century practitioners of the ideas of Gabo, Pevsner, Arp, Mondrian, and Kandin- 
sky. The works themselves do not appear as direct derivatives from these sources but little 
seems to be added to the theories and ideas. The new generation also seeks a ‘“‘pure’’ art, 
‘pure as music is pure,’’ undefiled by either illusions or allusions. They seem to rely on an 
Esperanto of artistic form which will give their creations universally understood meanings. 
Somewhat paradoxically, they emphasize, most of them, that their art is ‘‘concrete”’ as the 
constructivists of the '20’s understood the term. 

Despite the effect of the inherent properties of the materials on evolution of the work of 
art in the process of creation, these artists exert a conscious control on the formal structure 
and are opposed to the looseness of the expressionistic abstractionists. As Paul Nash said 
of an earlier group, Unit One, ‘what they stand for is decidedly at variance with the Great 
Unconscious School of Painting.’’ All of these points and others are discussed by Alloway 
and the artists themselves with varying degrees of lucidity. The book is another small but 
necessary part of the documentation of contemporary art. 

Lovurse BaLLarp 


Covarrusias, Miacuge.. The Eagle, the Jaquar and the Serpent: Indian Art of the Americas— 
North America, Canada, The United States. New York 1954, A. Knopf, pp. 314, 12 color 
pls., 112 ills., 43 photo pls., $15.00. 

The author, well known as an Americanist, has the additional advantage of being an 
able illustrator and an observant writer. In the present work Covarrubias has renounced his 
abilities as an essayist and has limited himself to an objective and somewhat impersonal 
account of the most recent results of American archeology. Therefore the book in spite of its 
title, is not a popular work and hardly could awaken an understanding of Indian art in the 
layman. This is somewhat disappointing with a writer so well endowed as an artist himself. 
Thus the third chapter, which is called ‘‘the techniques and aesthetics of American Indian 
art,”’ is the least satisfactory because it remains merely descriptive and does not really 
deal with the aesthetics of art forms. On the other hand, there is a relialtie and widely in- 
formed presentation of every aspect of Indian art which gains much by the author’s de- 
tailed acquaintance with Mexican and South American archeology as well as by a personal 
familiarity with the entire art of the Pacific Basin. Out of this wide knowledge he could pref- 
ace the main part of his text with 128 pages which deal with ‘“The origins of the American 
Indians” and ‘“The basic horizons for the history of Indian art.’’ In the first chapter Covar- 
rubias weighs the “‘isolationist’’ theories as to the origin of the Indian against the ‘‘diffu- 
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‘ sionist”’ following closest the line of Heine-Geldern and interpreting the diffusionist point of 

view by copious drawings which compare the designs of China, Polynesia, and Melanesia 
with those of the American Indian. The results are inconclusive, partially because there is 
not enough evidence, partially because the author does not critically differentiate between 
those similarities which are in the nature of a basic and universal grammar of ornamental 
expression, such as bilateralism, and others which seem to derive from a specific and cul- 
turally limitable stylization of a design motive. However, there exists a fluid transition 
between the two types. How vexing is, for instance, such a juxtaposition as the one of the 
foliated creeper with human figures playing on the stem from Amaravati (India) and the 
other from Chichén-Itz4 on p. 58. This is a specific motive, indeed, and yet human imagina- 
tion could have invented it independently at various places and at various times. While the 
text is inconclusive and not very penetrating, the comparative drawings executed on an 
enlarged scale are the product of experience and love and as such eminently stimulating. 

Chapter II, which deals with the problem of chronology (cultural horizons), presents some 
useful charts of which the one concerning the correlation of the Indian cultures to the South 
of the border with the North American ones (p. 74) is especially valuable and, as far as I 
know, not to be found elsewhere. The general tendency to break with the conservative 
chronology of twenty years ago and let Middle American archeology begin in the first mil 
lenium B.C. is now expanding to North America. The radioactive carbon tests have charted 
for the Eastern Woodlands Indian a chronology which goes as far back as 3000 years ago in 
its cultural horizon. Puzzling discrepancies appear here such as the copper culture with 
Asiatic traits 1000 years earlier than its inception in Mexico around 900 A.D. 

In chapter ILI the various culture areas are taken up in their customary division. Ex- 
cellent photographs, large text illustrations, and a number of (rather gaudy) color plates 
do a great deal for the understanding of the strictly factual text. The author is highly sym- 
pathetic to the American Indian and aided in his understanding by his feeling for contem 
porary abstract and semiabstract art. For Covarrubias the North American Indian is the 
only one who has preserved a purely Indian art while the Indian cultures to the South have 
become transformed into ‘‘mestizo’’ art. Continuity of style such as is to be observed in 
the art of the Eskimo for a thousand years or continuity of techniques as in the making of 
pottery without whesi is one of the traits which makes North American Indian art an ideal 
field of observation for the art historian. On the other hand, the disparity of more than a 
hundred unrelated languages bespeaks the fact of a chronological and ethnical spread over 
80 vast an area of time and space that it is extremely difficult to create a unified presenta 
tion. 

The book seems to include nearly everything that could be known to an interested 
amateur like this reviewer. The only factor of some importance that I have missed is the 
omission of the monumental stone sculpture found along the Fraser and the Columbia 
River (see catalogue Portland Museum of Art). An extensive bibliography is included 
However, some of the authors mentioned in the text (Jimenez Moreno and Libby) are not 
included in it. Reference to pl. 38 on p. 261 should read pl. 40. Otherwise the presentation 
of the volume with its large type and ample illustrative material is on a high order. In con 
nection with Kelemen’s Medieval American Art (1943) it represents the effort to synthesize 
our knowledge of the American Indian from the innumerable specialized contributions 
which anthropology has made within the last 50 years. In general it can be observed that 
the methods which art history has developed for the analysis of style have not yet fused 
with the approach of the anthropologist. Covarrubias rising above the ballast of his vast 
knowledge could probably present us with such a comprehensive interpretation 


ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Be vmore, H. W. Rilke’s Craftsmanship: an Analysis of hia Poetic Style. Oxford 1954, Black 
well, pp. x + 234, 25s. 
This revised thesis fulfills a great need, for Rilke’s style, hitherto comparatively neg 
lected, may prove of more lasting interest than his message or his mystique. As the intro- 
duction says, Rilke, is ‘‘one of the greatest stylists and artists among German lyric poets.” 
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The author well knows that poetry is made with words, not ideas; and all students of litera- 
ture who recognize this and understand the value of thorough analysis will welcome his 
painstaking but illuminating study. 

The different “elements” of Rilke’s style are subjected to a richly documented exposi- 
tion under fifteen chapter-headings from ‘‘Verse Forms’’ through sound and ‘‘Syntax”’ to 
‘Metaphors and Similes.’’ A crowning chapter sets out the phases of his development. A 
coda attempts to assess his influence (so far superficial) on the style of German poets. 

The author lights our way with many a shrewd and vivid observation, not only on the 
effect of some Rilkean device, but on poetry in general: for instance on pp. 28 (personality 
and meter), 42-3 (deep origins of alliteration) and 191 (‘‘Poetry marches ... back to the 
very beginnings of language, when sound and meaning were one .. .”’). Brief chapters on 
“Tempo” and ‘‘Volume”’ (loudness) show a rare awareness that poetry is made not only 
with words, but with speech meant to be uttered. A confrontation with German predeces- 
sors or contemporaries opens each analysis. The influences of French symbolists are also 
traced, and there are keen comparisons with Hopkins. 

Separate analysis has its dangers: some of the ‘“‘elements’’ are less self-contained than 
others. Thus three chapters examine ‘‘Alliteration,’’ ‘Vowel Sounds,” and ‘‘Assonance”’ 
(rhyme-like echoes), with the result that several discussions involving rhyme-like asso- 
nances stray into the first two of these chapters. Confusion might have been minimized if 
the author had hit upon the broad notion of sound-concatenation, and rewritten the three 
as sections of one. Among pp. 49-52, 72, reference to the common poetic rhetoric of semi- 
puns could have clarified the argument. But the sound-artistry of this poet so rich in sound 
is well surveyed here. 

The excellent chapter on ‘‘Language’’ (chiefly vocabulary) occupies ten fascinating 
sections: of these, ‘“Texture’’ distinguishes the densely-woven style with multiple intercon- 
nexions of sound or meaning (Rilke) from the loose, open style of, e.g., a ballad-like lyric. 
These polar opposites the author calls somewhat ambiguously heavy: light, and refers to 
specific gravity. The reviewer ventures to suggest bonded: free, with the notion of electro- 
chemical bonds and charges: a richly bonded style may be light, a free style heavy. 

The name-index might have been supplemented by at least a poem-index: most references 
for the quotations are merely numerical, to Gesammelte Werke 1930. An appendix on Rilke’s 
French poems would have been welcome. There are a few slips, as where the author implies 
that ‘‘‘fo-olish, fo-ond .. . Fo-urscore’’’ in King Lear contain the same vowel. 

But whatever its minor imperfections, this book is an essential foundation for any future 
work upon Rilke’s language. 

Davip I. Masson 


Rreser, Max. Analyse des poetischen Denkens. Vienna 1954, Verlag A. Sexl, pp. 91.* 
When psychoanalysis first entered the field of aesthetics, it did so with an almost literal 
vengeance. It was medical and yet earthy-sounding, and especially noxious to the elegantly 
Platonic critics, who vacillated between shock, disdain, and vituperation. The truculence 
on both sides still persists, of course, but as the ideas of psychoanalysis become an almost 
unconscious heritage, we grow able to use them in a natural way. Dr. Rieser’s Analysis of 
Poetic Thought is an excellent example of the organic assimilation of psychoanalytic atti- 
tudes. Instead of focussing his interest, as psychoanalysts ordinarily do, on the personality 
of the artist, or on the content of the work of art, he chooses to study the artistic process 
itself. He cites no case histories, he forgets the professional terminology and scholarly ap- 
paratus, and he writes without the elaborate contentiousness or adventures into minutiae 
that are so common in philosophy. The result is a series of interlocked meditative essays, as 
simple rhetorically as they are thoughtful. Their ability to persuade depends less on explicit 
argument than on contagion of attitudes. Such writing could naturally be called dogmatic 
by an unfriendly critic. 





* This book first appeared in the form of articles, which were published between 1940 
and 1950 in the Journal of Philosophy, the Philosophical Review, and the Journal of Aes- 
thetics and Art Criticism. The author has made no fundamental changes. 
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Dr. Rieser’s theses have to be stated baldly here, and so deprived of their contextual 
contagiousness. For us, he believes, poetry expresses the archaic emotions that are impos- 
sible to the more realistic and prosaic intellect. In its rhythmic rocking and lulling, poetry 
urges the psyche to a dreamy self-transcendence; or, rather, toa return to the infant’s peace, 
the inner emptiness, the sleep, the death that surpasses all understanding and stills the 
insistent urge of unfulfilled desire. And, simultaneously, the rhythm regularizes, binds, and 
channels the otherwise dangerously chaotic swell of emotion. 

Originally, so Rieser holds, the word served both affect and reason. As reason developed, 
words often lost their primal affectivity and became the elements with which fact and 
science were articulated. The poet restores the word’s affectivity, striving, as he does not 
often recognize, to project the image of his psyche into rhythms, sounds, and symbols. 
He draws himself, so to speak, inside outside, his passionate, childish, criminal, magical, 
anarchic, archaic self half-revealed where we might expect to see only the man who has 
grown tame, rational, and civilized. The crucial moments always precede the ‘“‘birth’’ of 
the poem, when the search for self-expression, perhaps only semi-conscious, ends in words 
on paper. What follows, the smoothing and rationalizing, the discovery of formal purposes 
and the imposition of neater boundaries, is only a secondary elaboration 

Since poetry is basically animistic and wishful, endowed with the mirrored soul of a 
brutal archaic self, it rejoices in violence, unrestrained sexuality, profound hedonism, and 
murder. The criminal rebels externally against the external moral order, but the poet pro 
claims the more fundamental inner rebellion that lives on in all of us. This inner rebellion 
cannot emerge nakedly, but only in a disguise of rhythm, rhyme, symbol, and moral con 
clusion; but it remains the conquest of the moral will by the lusts of fantasy. Therefore, 
what is called ‘‘poetic technique”’ is basically unconscious and fundamentally nothing but 
the effective reproduction of our subterranean emotions and fantasies. What gives the 
impression of technique is only the appearance in the poem of the regular and typical. As 
the poet grows older, his rationality becomes more dominating, and he changes from lyricist 
to dramatist or writer of epics, and wins a partial victory of caution over his irrational 
(and therefore poetic) self. 


Ben-Ami SCHARFSTEIN 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Notice to Readers: Readers are invited to send in items of interest for NoTmS AND NEWS and 
for INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


The second series of Franklin J. Matchette Lectures on the Philosophy of Art will be de 
livered in Cleveland, Ohio this November by Dr. Gi_to Dorries, Editor of Aut Aut, prom- 
inent magazine of arts and letters in Milan, Italy. The first series was delivered by Thomas 
Munro in the fall of 1953 on the subject Art and Progress. The second series, which will be 
presented under the joint sponsorship of the Cleveland Museum of Art, Western Reserve 
University, and the Matchette Foundation, will deal with the general subject The Philos- 
ophy of Taste in Art. Individual lectures will beentitled: (1) ‘Taste and Talent in the Under 
standing of Modern Art’’; (2) ‘‘Communication and Symbol in the Work of Art’’; (3) ‘‘Art 
and the Public: Education for Mutual Understanding.’’ The lectures are tentatively sched- 
uled for the evenings of Friday, November 11th, Satyrday, November 12th, and Wednesday, 
November 16th at the Cleveland Museum of Art and Western Reserve University. Dr. 
Dorfles will deliver a fourth lecture at the Museum on November 18th on the subject ‘““Con- 
temporary Italian Artists.’ 

Gillo Dorfles is author of Discorso Tecnico Delle Arti (Pisa 1952) and of ‘‘New Currents 
in Italian Aesthetics”’ in this Journal for December, 1953. An honorary foreign member of 
the Editorial Council, he is cooperating with the Editor of the Journal in plans for the 
International Congress on Aesthetics to be held in Venice in September, 1956. 


The Northwest Division of the A.S.A. held its annual meeting March 4 and 5 at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. The Executive Committee in charge of arrangements for the meeting 
were Bertram Jessup, Perry J. Powers, LLoyp Reynoips, Metvin Raper, Cynruia 
Scuuster, and Jackson MATHEWS. 

SrepuHen C. Perrer (Univ. California) was chairman of the morning session on Friday, 
.March 4, at Erb Memorial Union. Papers were read by Suerarp Levine (Oregon State) 
on ‘The Convincing Force,’”’ Tarmo A. Pasvro (Sacramento State) on ‘Perception, Plastic- 
ity, and Composition in Art,’’ Jack WiLkiINnsoNn (Univ. Oregon) on “Image and Surface,’ 
and CaTHeriINeE Rav (Dominican College of San Rafael) on ‘‘An Aesthetic Analysis of Some 
Paintings of Young Children.’”’ Luncheon and business meeting preceded the afternoon 
session. Rex ARRAGON (Reed) chaired the afternoon meeting. ‘Greetings from the Uni- 
versity’’ was extended by President O. Merepira WiLson. Kurt Barer (Univ. Calif., Santa 
Barbara) discussed ‘“The Spanish Colonial Art Heritage in California Missions’; Marx 
SponensurGou (Univ. Oregon) “Egyptian Influence in the Sculpture of the United States’’; 
Ropert Campse tt (Oregon Museum of Science and Industry) ‘Cultural Borrowings and 
Native Art’; E.triort Evans (Univ. Calif., Santa Barbara) ‘8S. A. Barber, Pioneer Amer 
icanist.’’ The Saturday morning session, led by Bertram Jessup (Univ. Oregon), heard 
papers on ‘‘Poetry as One of the Arts’”’ by Bernarp Grioovare (Univ. Oregon); “Le Thédtre 
Kngagé”’ by Ropert Quentin (Portland State); ‘““Dewey’s Genetic Fallacy”? by Marvin 
Levicn (Reed); and ‘Some Questions about the Insights in Arthur Koestler’s Jnsight and 
Outlook” by Crnruia ScuustrerR (Washington State). THomas C. Cort, Jr., (Portland Art 
Museum) was chairman in the afternoon for the following speakers: Henmut HuNGERLAND 
(Calif. College of Arts and Crafts) on ‘“‘Can the Critic Be Right?’’; Priscttia Cour on 
“Two Stylistic Features of Recent Abstract Painting’; and Gorpon Gitkey (Oregon 
State) on “Some Notes for a History of American Printmaking.” 

The University of Oregon’s Festival of Arts coincided with the meeting. On March 2 
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Srerxwen ©. Perren lectured on “The American Heritage in Aesthetics.’’ A lecture-recital 
by Georce AnrueiL, American composer, on “The American Heritage in Music’”’ was given 
March 3. The University Theater presented RoyaLu TyLer’s ‘“The Contrast’? March 4 and 
5. Exhibitions were ‘Pacific Northwest Sculpture,’”’ ‘Historic American Vehicles in Minia- 
ture,”’ and “The Color Block Print of America and Japan.”’ 

Tuomas C. Court, Jr., was elected secretary of the Northwest Division for the next 
term, 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met on Saturday evening, March 26, at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rosperr M. Hornuna. Howarp Wurtraker, head of the Cleveland Music 
School Settlement, spoke on ‘“The Search for a Tradition in American Music.’”’ On Saturday 
evening, May 21, the Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy W. Brown. Dr. Suerman Len, Curator of Oriental Art in The Cleveland Museum of 
Art, spoke on ‘‘Eastern and Western Attitudes toward Far Eastern Painting.’’ Mr. Ernst 
Payer, Cleveland architect, was elected chairman for 1955-56. 


The West Coast and Pacific Coast Divisions held their annual meeting May 13 and 14 at 
the University of California, Berkeley. He.mut HuNGEeRLAND presided at the annual dinner 
at the Faculty Club the evening of the 13th and Arnoip IsenperG (Stanford) gave the 
dinner address on the subject ‘‘Formalism.’’ At the 9:00 session Saturday morning, Ropert 
H. Hurieurr (Univ. California, Berkeley) spoke on ‘‘Relational Properties and the Ex- 
pression of Feeling’; ALEXANDER Sesonske (U.C.L.A.) presented ‘The Problem of Truth 
in Art’’; and Joun Myuini (Univ. California, Berkeley) discussed ‘‘Musical Theory and 
Musical Practice.’’ The business meeting convened at 11:30. At the afternoon session FRANK 
Eperso.e (Sao José State College) spoke on ‘““Metaphor’’; ALpert Cook (Univ. California, 
Berkeley) on “The Language of Fiction’’; James Haus (Univ. Oregon) on ‘‘Voyage and 
Chart: the Aesthetic of Henry James’’; and Bertram Jessup (Univ. Oregon) on ‘‘What 
Makes a Work of Art Great?’’ Carnerntne Rau (Dominican College of San Rafael) opened 
the evening session with ‘‘An Analysis of Some Paintings by Young Children.’’ WiLL1am 
West (Calif. College of Arts and Crafts) read ‘The Role of ‘Explanation’ in Criticism of 
the Visual Arts’; and Hetmur HunGer.anp concluded the program with ‘Criteria for 
Criticism.” 


Dr. Joun R. Turrie, professor-emeritus of philosophy at Elmira College, New York, 
was one of the founders of The Amerjcan Society for Aesthetics in 1942 and continued to 
be an active supporter for the rest of his life. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
the American Philosophical Association. A native of Watertown, New York, he was edu- 
cated at Stanford and Cornell. In 1913 he began his teaching career in philosophy, psy- 
chology, and education at Elmira College, headed the extension division, and continued 
there until 1952 when he retired for reasons of health. He was a well qualified teacher and 
philosopher; learned, interested in many subjects—especially art and world cultures— 
understanding, and endowed with a sense of humor. With deep regret we record here his 
death on February 8, 1955. 


Executive Secretary Witu1aM A. Parker of the A.C.L.S. has reported on the response 
to the National Registration of the Humanities and the Social Sciences undertaken in 
1952. Because the A.S.A. questionnuire was sent out several months later than those for 
other organizations, and because overlapping memberships eliminated second question- 
naires, the results do not reflect a total picture of aesthetic interest and fields of concen- 
tration on the part of A.S.A. members. However, there is material usable for determining 
main directions of interest; visual arts and philosophical aesthetics were strong fields. 
Some deficient areas are shown to need research programs, such as the history of aesthetics 
and oriental art criticism. Plans for improving the questionnaire and repeating the survey 
at some future time are being considered. 
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ITALY 


Aut Aut, bi-monthly review of philosophy and culture, edited by Enzo Pact and G1LLo 
Dorr es, published in the November 1954 issue, No. 24, the following articles in Italian: 
“Valori Timbrici e valori spaziali nella pittura di Matisse’ by Gillo Dorfles; ‘‘‘Industrial 
Design’ fattore di integrazione sociale’”’ by G. C. AnGan; ‘“‘Angoscia e fenomenologia dell’ 
eros’’ by Enzio Paci. Under the heading Prospettive: discussions by F. LonGcosarp1, “Su 
Rocco ScoTre.taro” and FE. Sancuinett, ‘‘Poetica e poesia di Soffici.’”’ Cronache includes: 
‘‘Benussi e |’analisi psichica reale’’ by Virrorta O.iverr1 Berva; “Cassirer da Bacone a 
Kant” by G1anantonio De Toni. The January 1955 issue, No. 25, contains the following 
articles: ‘La storia della filosofia come problema’ by Arruro Masso.o; “Thoreau e gli 
uomini’’ by CLaup1o Gor.rer; ‘Filosofia e critica d’arte’’ by Rosario Assunto. Prospet 
tive: discussions by Fuitvio Loncoparoi, C.G., ‘“‘Realismo e personaggio’’ and ‘Luigi 
Foscolo Benedetto.’’ Cronache: ‘Freud e lo storicismo’’ by Gianantonio De Toni; ‘Tl 
relazionismo di Eugene Dupréel’’ by Prero Carer De Reamint. The March 1955 issue, No 
26, contains the following articles: ‘“‘L’esperienza dell’assenza del mondo”’ by Ernesto 
Grassi; ‘‘Esistenza natura e storia’”’ by Enzo Paci; ‘‘Scheda al teatro di Yeats’’ by Ronerto 
Sanesi. Prospettive: discussions by Foleo Portinari, ‘‘Rocco Scotellaro: un mito nuovo?”’; 
Gillo Dorfles, ‘‘Gergo filosofico ed estetica’’; ALBerTo Savini, ‘“Dodici note a Michel- 
staeder.’’ Cronache: ‘Per un orientamento pedagogico relazionistico”’ by Prero Berro.int; 
“Critica sociologica del marxismo”’ by Em1iLi10 Oaaront, 


Prizes in the Venice Biennale competition for art criticism were awarded last January. 
J. P. Hoorn of London, a member of this Journal’s Editorial Council, won the top award 
for art criticism published in foreign periodicals. His article ‘“The Biennale and the Future 
of Surrealism’’ had appeared in the Brussels publication Les Arts Plastiques and was con- 
sidered to be a fundamental contribution towards justifying surrealism in the picture of 
European culture, as evidenced in the general panorama of the Exhibition. Other prizes 
for articles in foreign periodicals or dailies went to Jouan Musecnik of Vienna, Davip 
Sy._vester of London, Pau Davay of Brussels, and GeorGes Pei_ies of Lausanne. Italian 
winners were Lure1 Car.uccio of Turin, ArruRO Manzano of Udine, ANGELO DraGone 
of Turin, VALENTINO MARTINELLI of Rome, and SaLvaTore MauGenrt. 

The jury included Massimo AEs! as chairman, President of the Biennale; Prof. Pierro 
Narp1, delegated by the Ente Provinciale Turismo, sponsors of the competition; art critic 
Marco Vauseccut; art critics Dr. Aprian’H. Luispsens and Sitvio BRanzi, representing 
the foreign and Italian presses respectively; and three critics elected by the competitors 
themselves: Umpro Apo.Lionio, Prof. Grutio CarLo ArGan, and Giuserpre MARCHIORI. 


The fourteenth International Festival of Theater, sponsored by the Venice Biennale, 
presented this year the premiere of ‘‘La Ville,” a play by Pau. CLaupev. One of the first 
works written by the author for the theater, it has never before been staged. Another world 
premiere was the main event of the eighteenth International Festival of Contemporary 
Music, also under the auspices of the Biennale. Prokorier’s opera “Flaming Angel’ was 
staged in September for the first time, although it was composed thirty years ago. The 
composition was begun in 1920 in New York and finished in Germany near Oberrammergau. 
The tragedy, developed in an atmosphere of medieval mysticism, was written by Prokofief 
himself, although taking its inspiration from a story by Serce: Bruissov. 


BELGIUM 


“De Watteau A Verlaine’’ and “Une Science Naissante, la Morphologie d’Art’”’ were 
lecture topics discussed by M. Lucien Rupraur at the Université de Litge and the Institut 
Supérieur d’Histoire d’Archéologie May 3 and 4. 
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FRANCE 
The French Society for Aesthetics met at the Sorbonne on March 19 for a talk by artist 
M. Henat Capiou on “‘Peinture et Réalité.’”? On April 23, Mile. ANNe Souriac, professor 
at the Lycée de Sévres, spoke on “Le Mystérieux comme Catégorie Esthétique.’’ M. Fran- 
co1s Heipsiex, doctor of letters and professor at the Lycée Condorcet, spoke on ‘“‘L’Amour 
de |’Art’’ at the May 21 meeting. 


On June 18, the speaker at the meeting was Mile. Germaine PrupHOMMEAU, professor 
of history of the dance and choreography at the Paris Opera, and staff member of the Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique. Mile. Prudhommeau’s topic was ‘‘Les Tendances 
Du Ballet Moderne.”’ The speaker gave a short survey of the history of ballet. Ballet with 
a theme, ballet without a theme, and ‘‘ballet 4 thése’’ (particularly the development of the 
latter) were discussed. The search for intellectualism in ballet, the neo-classical reform, 
and the creation of a new aesthetic were also touched upon. Finally Mile. Prudhommeau 
spoke about the current trends in ballet and the considerations involved technically, 
theatrically, and philosophically. 


The July-September 1954 issue, Volume VII, No. 3, of the Revue d’Esthétique, the publi- 
cation of the French Society for Aesthetics, contains the following articles: ‘‘Georges Ja- 
mati’ by Henar Perit; “Héritier d’une longue lignée’’ by Georces Jamati; ‘‘Problémes 
pathographiques. A propos de la récente traduction frangaise de l’ouvrage de Karl Jaspers: 
Strindberg et Van Gogh, Hoelderlin et Svendenborg’”’ by E. Minkowski; ‘“‘Situation 
de Wolfflin: les ‘Principes fondamentaux de |’histoire de l’art’’’ by ANpré CuasTe.; ‘‘De 
’unité. . . ailleurs et en poésie’’ by J.-G. Krarrt; ‘‘La radio est-elle un art?’’ by ALPHONS 
SILBERMANN. The October-December 1954 issue, Volume VII, No. 4, contains the following 
articles: ‘‘Aspect d’une esthétique nouvelle de la sculpture’ by Marce. Brion; ‘‘L’artiste 
et la nature” by Henrt Lemairre; ‘Paul Valéry et la critique littéraire’’ by Maurice 
Bémo.; “Rencontre du fantastique et du dessin animé’”’ by Marcuerite Fernacu; ‘“Mu- 
sique et film’’ by Enrico FutcnwiGnont. 


JAPAN 
Volume 5, No. 4, March 1955, of Bigaku (Aesthetics), edited by the Japanese Society for 
Aesthetics, prints English summaries of the following articles published in Japanese: ‘‘Aes- 
thetics and ‘Kunstwissenschaft’’’ by Tsuneyvosn1 Tsuzumi; ‘Beauty and Truth’ by 
Masumi Iwasaki; “The Transitory Moment in Plastic Arts’? by Tarsvo Onari; ‘The 
Existentialistic Character of Music’? by Mamoru WaTanaBe; ‘On the ‘Beautiful Soul’ ”’ 
by Tapasui OroKxozawa; “‘Lessing and Herder’’ (continued) by Hipgeno Nisuipa. Included 
in this issue is a ‘Selective Bibliography for Aesthetics, 1954” listing books both Japanese 

and foreign. 
SPAIN 


Revista de Ideas Esteticas, published by the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cienti- 
ficas of the Instituto Diego Velazquez in Madrid, contains the following main articles, with 
English summaries, in Volume XII, No. 48, October-December 1954: ‘‘La moral profesional 
del artista”’ by José Cam6n Aznar; ‘“‘Catarsis y humor’’ by Em1t1ano Aauapo; ‘“‘Los Ideales 
artisticos en la imagineria castellana’’ by Juan José Martin GonzAxiez. Volume XII, No. 
49, January-March 1955, contains the following main articles: ‘“Notas de estética unamu- 
niana”’ (A propdésito de su libro de rimas Teresa (1924]) by Manuet Garcia Bianco; ‘Las 
joyas no tienen crisis’ by Ernesto Giménez CaBaLLero; Arcaismo y clasicismo en Paes- 
tum’’ by Luis Diez del Corra.. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Errenne Sourav is professor of aesthetics at the Sorbonne and editor of the Revue d’Es- 
thétique. A biographical sketch and an article by him were included in the June 1949 
Journal, a special issue on French aesthetics. 
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Van Meter Ames is professor of philosophy at the University of Cincinnati. He is the 
author of several articles on French philosophy, and his essay ‘John Dewey as Aes 
thetician’’ won first prize in the 1953 Matchette Essay Contest (JAAC, December 1953) 

P. A. Micne.is is professor of theory of architecture at the National Technical University 
of Athens, Greece. He is the author of An Aesthetic Approach to Byzantine Art, recently 
published by Batsford, London. His article on ‘‘Neo-Platonic Philosophy and Byzan 
tine Art’’ was published in the September 1952 issue of this Journal. 

Rupo.ir ARNHEIM is professor of psychology at Sarah Lawrence College. His latest book is 
Art and Visual Perception (Berkeley, 1954). 

CAMPBELL CROCKETT is assistant professor of philosophy at University of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Crockett’s article in this issue was one of the results of a year spent in Norway on a 
Fulbright Research Fellowship. 

InaB H. Hassan is assistant professor of English at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. His articles have appeared in The Western Review, The French Review, and 
Comparative Literature. 

Water J. Hrppve, JR. is assistant professor of humanities at the University of Florida. His 
article on “General and Particular in the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds: A Study in 
Method”’ appeared in this Journal in March 1953. 

Freperic Wiit, Jr. has taught classics at Dartmouth for the past two years, and will 
teach it next year at Pennsylvania State University 

Merrit Y. HuGues is professor of English literature at the University of Wisconsin. He 
has edited Milton’s complete poems, and also a volume of Selected Prose of Milton 

DEeENNISON NaSH is instructor in the department of sociology at Middlebury College, Vt. 

Viktor LOWENFELD is chairman of the division of art education at Pennsylvania State 
University. He is author of Nature of Creative Activity (New York, 1954). 

AvruM Srro.t is assistant professor of philosophy at the University of British Columbia 

Prupence MYER is assistant professor of art at Mount Holyoke College. 

Ronavp Day is assistant supervisor of art in the Cleveland Public Schools 

Daniet M. MenveLowitz is professor of art and education at Stanford University. 

Louise BaLuarp teaches history of art at California College of Arts and Crafts. 

ALFRED N &UMEYER is professor of philosophy of art history at Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 

Davip 1. Masson is curator of special collections in the Library of the University of Liver 
pool. His article ‘‘Wilfred Owen’s Free Phonetic Patterns: Their Style and Function” 
was published in this Journal in March 1955, 

Ben-Ami ScHARFSTEIN is assistant professor of philosophy at the University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. He is author of Roots of Bergson'’s Philosophy and co-author with M. Ostown 
of The Need to Believe. 
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